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PREFACE 


Until recently the teaching of history has not received 
much attention in India, and this explains why the 
equipment of the teacher and his teaching methods, from 
the highest to the lowest stage, have been generally unsatis¬ 
factory. No doubt the personality of the teacher counts 
for a good deal, and can kindle a romantic enthusiasm 
for almost anything in young people; but to rouse their 
minds to apply themselves to understanding the lessons of 
the past and developing a critical attitude towards the 
problems of history requires more than personality. The 
teacher must be familiar with the modern trends in edu¬ 
cation and methods of teaching which have proved their 
value in progressive schools, both here and abroad. 

It is with such methods and trends that this book is 
concerned. Many books have been written on the sub¬ 
ject before, and my indebtedness to pioneers in England, 
Europe and America is great; but very little has been 
written with particular reference to Indian history and to 
teaching conditions in India. Moreover, the great poli¬ 
tical change which took place in August 1947 has led 
to changes in the courses of study in all parts of India: 
the courses arc being reorganized and vitalized with a new 
patriotism that is not narrow, but which sees India as 
a senior member of the family of nations. 

In the basic primary schools, a simple introductory 
course, which will be completed in four or five years, has 
to be followed. In the secondary stage, the foundations 
for more advanced study at the University have to be 
laid. The responsibility of the history teacher in imparting 
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understanding and balanced judgement of other times and 
other lands is very great, and if this book is of some use 
to the great body of history teachers in discharging their 
responsibilities, the author’s labour in writing it will be 
amply rewarded. 

My grateful thanks are due to Mr A. Razzaque, 
Principal, Teachers’ Training College, Dacca, and to 
Professor H. C. Banerjee, Vice-Principal, David Hare 
Training College, Calcutta, for their help in preparing 
the Index. 

David Hare Training College 

Calcutta K. D. G. 

7j September ig^i 
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A RETROSPECT 

*To gain an elementary kno\vledge of history, little more it 
required than some sustained but not very laborious efforts of 
memory; it may, therefore, be acquired easily and without any 
mental exercise of much value. . . But a good teacher who is 
also a good historian will always, we believe, be able to make 
the acquisition of even the elements of historical knowledoe some¬ 
thing more than a mere exertion of memory—to make it with the 
more advanced boys, a leal introduction to the method of his* 
torical study, and a vehicle for imparting some true insight into 
history and interest in it.’— Report of the Public Schools 
Commission, 1864 

‘ The most noticeable features in the study of history in English 
schools are a lack of historical instruction, a common failure to 
recognize the value of history, and a certain incoherence and 
general confusion.’— Report of the American Historical Association 
Committee, i8gg 

T he study of history is a matter of recent origin. The 
pre-nineteehth-century school in Europe had a 
smattering of ancient history, attended with little com¬ 
prehension and less interest, and no acquaintance what¬ 
soever with modern history. It is strange that a subject 
like history that records man’s doings in society and 
explains the state of civilization in which we find ourselves 
and, as such, is of the widest human appeal, should have 
failed to convince the school authorities of its vital 
importance. 

The reasons perhaps are not far to seek. The cramping 
fetters of a narrow classical curriculum w’ere too strong 
to l>e shaken off by plebeian intruders like modern history 
or modern languages. But there has been a complete 
swing of the pendulum in recent times. History has not 
only a fundamental place in the curriculum today but 

1 
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has her needs ministered to by such subjects as geography, 
literature, handwork, art and music. In fact it is no 
exaggeration to say that from long being the Cinderella 
of the curriculum, she bids fair to be its Queen. 

Tliis phenomenal change of status has a long history 
bcliind it. Ever since the 14th century a succession of 
distinguished educational writers such as Vergerius, Leo¬ 
nardo, D*Arezzo, Cornenius, Ix)cke and Pestalozzi had been 
consistently advocating the study of modern history in 
schools. But conservatism dies hard and in England the 
endowed schools, whether of the Grammar or Public 
School type, supported by the old Universities, successfully 
resisted all attempts at reform. Lord Eldon, the cham¬ 
pion of conservatism in t^very sphere of life, sitting in the 
court of Chancery, ruled in 1B05 that it was illegal for 
the Governors of the Leeds Grammar School to spend 
the endow itKMiC funds in teaching modern and commercial 
subjects. It was left to the cataclysm of a great war 
to bring al)out a salutaiy change. France and Germany 
led the way after the Napoleonic wars with a reconstructed 
curriculum in which modern history found an honourable 
place. England followed up a little later with Dr Arnold 
at Rugby (1828-42) who was undoubtedly influenced by 
contemporary changes in Secondary' School education in 
the more progmssivc continental slates^ and who had the 
pioneer’s courage to introduce the subject for the first time 
into the curriculum of a Public School. Arnold was 
perhaps the first man in England to draw attention, in 
Dean Stanley’s language, ‘ to the historical, political and 
philosophical value ’ not only of writers such as Thucydides 
and Tacitus but modem historians such as Guizot, Mignet 
and other French and German historical writers. A 

1 Report on the Differentiation of Curricula between the Sexes 
in Secondary Schools (Board of Education), pp. 7-8. 
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historian himself, he had assigned to history a leading 
|>Iace in the formation of the child’s moral principles and 
habits. Rugby thus gave modern history a passport and 
it soon found its way into the curricula of other Public 
Schools in England. But it should not be forgotten that 
it was fairly long before it could regard its position in the 
oirriculum as an honourable one. At Eton, Rugby and 
Shrewsbury history was taught for one hour a week during 
one. term in the year. Modern history meant a smattering 
of modem European histoiys English or national history 
was almost omitted from the programme of 1835 at 
Rugby.^ 

Apart from the new angle of vision from which head¬ 
masters began to regard history after Arnold had shown 
the way, there are at least two more reasons why these 
strongholds of conservatisnx yielded so soon to the clainu 
of modern history. There had been fierce onslaughts in 
the Edinburgh Review on the narrow linguistic curriculum 
Of the Public Schools; and a newer type of school of 
Public School rank like Mill Hill (1807), King’s College 
School (1829), University College School (1830), Chel¬ 
tenham (1841), etc., was springing into existence with a 
broader curriculum under pressure of public opinion. The 
forces at work were too strong and Lord Eldon’s ban on 
modern and commercial subjects in endowed Grammar 
Schools was lifted with the passing of the Grammar School 
Act in 1840. The insistent pressure of public opinion and 
the changes that were introduced in the Secondary School 
curriculum soon had their inevitable reaction on the two 
ancient seats of learning. The Honours School in ‘Law 
and Modern History' ’ was instituted at Oxford in 1852 
and the study of modern history received a great impetus 

^Archer, Secondary Education in the ig^th Century, p. 46. 
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later in the century at the hands of Bishop Stubbs (1866^^ 
84), Freeman (1884-92) and Froude (1892-4) at Oxford 
and Lord Acton (1895-1902) at Cambridge.^ 

The new enthusiasm in the two great universities made 
modem history safe for the schools, but difficulties of a 
different nature were now coming to the forefront. In 
spite of its secure place in the curriculum at the beginning 
of this century^, it found itself still relegated to the position 
of an unimportant school subject. This was because the 
proper methods of dealing with it in the classroom^ 
especially during the middle stage, had not yet been found. 
The problem was sensed as early as 1864 when a Public 
3 cho 0 l headmaster giving evidence before the Public 
Schools Commission said ‘ I wish we could teach more 
history, but as to teaching it in set lessons, I should not 
know how to do it*. From the extract taken from the 
Report of the Commission quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, it would appear that the Commission itself 
regarded history in the earlier stages more or less as a cram 
subject and only dimly saw the brighter vista in the case 
of the more advanced boys. Naturally, history continued 
to be the same dull routine-bound cramming subject. The 
highest stages, where thoughtful essays could be written by 
the , boys and their power of thought stimulated by 
debates, discussions, etc., and the lowest stage of all, wher^ 
history is pure story made real by the child’s own crea^ 
tive work, did not perhaps cause much difficulty but th<? 
tochers were at a loss to find suitable types of work for th<? 
boy in the middle school and it was not until Dr Keatingc * 

^ Oman, On the Writing of History (Methuen, 1940), p. a28ffi 
The Honours School of Law and Modern History was finally 
separated, to immense mutual benefit, into two independent 
Schools in 1873. 

* M. W. Keatinge, Studies in the Teaching of History (Black) 
was first published in 19x0. ' 
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and others made their invaluable contribution to the 
teaching of history, particularly in the middle school, that 
the problem of giving as good a mental training to the 
child through history as through the classics, was solved. 
Following the lead of pioneers such as John Dewey and 
JCeatinge, there sprang up in more recent times in Eng¬ 
land, America and on the continent a keen band of 
enthusiastic workers and experimenters headed by people 
such as Caldwell Cook, Helen Parkhurst, Happold, 
Decroly and Cousinet who have brought about a revolu¬ 
tion in the methods of teaching history. There is a 
general consensus of opinion today that the subject, when 
rightly handled, not only gives immense delight to the 
young but is also a great cultural influence in their lives 
and provides a most stimulating mental training. 

It is now time to turn our attention to India. In India 
the problem since the very beginning of secondary edu¬ 
cation in the thirties of the last century has been threefold 
—the narrowness of the curriculum, the thoroughly un- 
satisfactor) equipment of the teacher and the antiquated 
methods of teaching that are followed in the vast majority 
of the schools. History is not a compulsory subject even 
today for the Matriculation or the School Leaving Exa¬ 
mination in all the Universities and School Boards in 
India, and even where it is, boys are seldom asked to 
master anything beyond the rudiments of national and 
English history. With regard to the methods in vogue, 
they arc still so antiquated that history continues to be a 
soul-killing torture, the nightmare that used to haunt the 
worst fears of the European boy of the i8th and 19th 
centuries. But what is perhaps more regrettable is the 
lack of proper equipment of the history teacher himself. 
The vast majority of the teachers who teach history in the 
schools do not have a sufficient grounding in the subject 
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and are mostly untrained. They naturally fail to rouse 
that living interest which entliusiasm and depth of study 
coupled with suitable modes of presentation and utiliza*^ 
tion of children’s creative impulses alone can evoke. » 
It is hoped that the suggestions put forward in this 
treatise^ based on the writer’s own experience and work^ 
regarding the fundamental problems connected with thd 
teaching and organization of this most important subject^ 
will put the matter on a more satisfactory basis in this 
country. 



II 

AIMS AND VALUES 


* As nothiriK trachcfi, s<» nothing delights more than history. 
The first of these recommends it to the study of grown men: 
the latter makes one think it the fittest for a young lad/— Lock0 

* History is not simply information regarding th»^ affairs of 
jkings who have passed away; but is a science which expands 

intellect, and furnishes the wise with examples/— Tarikk-i*' 

Daudi 


* I wish to write a history not of kings and wars, but of 
society; and to ascertain how men lived in the interior of their 
families, and what were the arts which they commonly culti¬ 
vated. . . My object is the history of the human mind, and not 
a mere detail of petty facts; nor am 1 concerned with the history 
of great lords . . . ; but 1 want to know what were the steps 
hf which men passed from barbarism to civilization/— Voltait^ 

* What men have done and said and above all, what they have 
thought—that is History /—Maitland 

T he necessity of putting history into the curriculum 
has been advocated on various grounds—ethical, 
cultural, utilitarian and intellectual. The question of 
values will be simplified if from the very outset wc 
frankly recognize that history is not a bread-and** 
butter subject except for a handful of specialists. The 
child is not going to use his history directly on leaving 
achool as he would his knowledge of arithmetic or his skill 
in reading and writing. Yet, opinion is unanimous today 
that history is a vital part of any primary or secondary 
school curriculum worth the name. In other words it is 
fzankly recognized that the value of history is not material 
(though reasons are still advanced in certain quarters to 

7 '' '' 
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satisfy the utilitarian parent) but humanizing, cultural, 
and disciplinary.^ 

There are at least four strong reasons that entitle his- 
tory to a place in the curriculum. First and foremost, it 
is recognized today that history is not the phantom pro¬ 
cession of kings, queens, battles, treaties or dates but that 
it is the story as far accurate as it can be, of man and 
his development in society. The human and social aspect 
of history is forging ahead more and more and the merely 
political aspect is receding as it perhaps should have done 
long ago, into the background. 1 erence’s famous saying 
* Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto* (‘I aia 
a man: whatever concerns man is of interest to me ’) . at 
once explains the fascination this essential human sub¬ 
ject has alike for the scholar and the layman. The stoiy 
of man’s progress from his weak shaky beginnings to the 
splendour of his present position, the miraculous unfolding 
of his destiny as seen in the growth of institutions, move¬ 
ments, and civilizations (despite temporary setbacks and 
cataclysms in periods of gloom) achieved through co¬ 
operative effort and subject only to the law of cause and 
effect, is not only irresistible in its appeal but highly edu¬ 
cative and satisfying. 

. . It is not enough for a cultured or educated man. to 
know the institutions by which he is surrounded and the 
conditions under which he lives: he must have a know; 
ledge of how they came to be what they are if he is. to 
interpret them properly at the present time or to improve 
Aem in the futurp. Neither is it right for him to regard 
riational greatness or development as an isolated fact; it 
should rather be considered as a part of the general pro¬ 
gress of mankind and a distinctive contribution to the; 

'Memorandum on the Teaching of History r {Caanbrldgc Un^ 
versity Press), pp. 8-io. 
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Stock of world civilization which has been built up by the 
co-operative effort of different races and epochs and 
which in its turn continues to exercise a great influence 
over the life of each individual, nation or country.^ 

In this connexion it should be made clear that our 
interest in the past is not for its own sake but because it 
helps to explain the countless forms and forces of social 
life in the present, and to mould the future * Without 
a knowledge of the past, much that we find around us 
would be meaningless. The Indian Independence Act of 
*947 would' be unintelligible unless one had a knowledge 
of the political, social and economic history of India iti • 
the 18th, 19th and the first four decades of the 20th cem 
turics. jMorley fairly clinches the matter when he says^ 

* It is the present which really interests us: it is the present 
we seek to urider^ind and explain. I. want to knpw what 
men thought '^hd did in the 13th centutyv-not. out of 

* It would be a matter of great interest for the boys and girW 
to learn that-'the wodd was given the great boons, of the cuneifoxia 
script, the first, libraries (of clay tablets] < and schools, archi¬ 
tecture,. thp art of sculpture and bas-reliefs, the chariot and 
wheel, agricolturej 'the irrigation system, furniture,. bronze, finff 
-jewellery (gold) and cosmetics by the Sumerians; the calendar, 
the alphabet, geometry and the science of measurement, textiles 
and glass, developed architecture, "sculpture and agriculture. :by 
the Egyptians; astronpmy, arithmetic, algebra, chess, a variety of 
arts, exquisite pottery, k developed drainage system, printing -of 
textiles from blocks, medicine, hypnotism, philosophy, toleration 
and compassion for. all created things by the Indians; the sun¬ 
dial by the Babylonians ^ the popularization of the alphabet by 
the Cretans and. Phoenicians; paper and silk, the Mariner’f 
compass and gunpowder, printing and porcelain, coal and fhc 
balloon, seismograph and examinations' by the - Chmese; the 
earliest experimentations in chemistry by the Arabs and, in 
modern times, the. printing press by the Gennahs; steam power 
by the English; electricity, the telephone arid telegraph by; the 
Americans; anti-rabic treatment and the aeroplane by the French 
^d wireless by ^ the ;'Italians. 

2 John Dewey, The School and Society (Chicago UniversiW 
yfcss),-p. >55^5 eXio Thh Norwood ConMttee Report 

* 943 ), p- 99. '- ^ •: ; ' 
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dilettante or idle antiquarian curiosity but because the: 
13th century was at the root of thought and action in the 
19th century*.’ ^ But one has to go a step further. The 
great aim in history teaching, the lack of which constitutes 
the main defect in our current educational practice, is 
the cultivation of the ‘forward look’,* encouraging the 
student to have a vision of the future and its fashioning* 
As Sir John Seeley says, ‘I tell you that when you study 
history you study not the past of England but her future* 
It is the welfare of your country, it is your whole interest 
as citizens, that is in question when you study history/ 
It is more vital that we should actively create the futuru 
than gain an exhaustive knowledge of the past. In all 
our constructive work (especially in colleges and univer^ 
sides), let us, arguing by analogy and the ‘lessons* of 
history, project the probable course of past tendencies intq 
the future and plan out a much better world than tlu^ 
sex-obsessed, neurotic, power-maddened, plutocratic world 
that is shooting to its doom before our very eyes. 

In the second place history widens one*s mental horizoa 
and tends to make one cosmopolitan in one’s outlook. The 
study of widely differing groups of humanity in various 
stages of development with their differing customs, prac- 
ticesj laws, sanctions and institutions is in itself a liberaU 
izing influence. The conviction also grows out of the 
study that, in spite of the seeming outward differences^ 
there is a spiritual affinity between man and man as they* 
are often found to be striving towards the same ends and 
goals. The realization of this essential unity of man is 
well calculated to foster the spirit of kindliness and 

^ Quoted in Miss Drummond’s tx>ok History in School (Harrap^^ 

P* 19 

2 Valentine Davis, The Matter and Method of Moderm 
Teaching (Harrap), p. 200. 
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tolerance towards other nations and peoples and is as sure 
a bond of international sympathy and goodwill as it is an 
antidote against the unreasoning arrogant nationalism 
which is a prolific cause of war and bitterness and which 
is bred sedulously on a perverted brand of history—a^ 
Hitler’s Germany has amply proved. 

. In tlie third place history provides a special kind of 
mental training to the older children which they will find 
extremely useful when they grow up and have to solve 
the problems of everyday life. It is an undoubted fact 
that a boy has to use his mind most in history. He is 
constantly drawing upon his memory to remember what 
he has been studying; on his imagination to visualize con-^ 
ditions and civilizations widely different from his own; 
and on his imaginative sympathy to enter into the motives, 
inclinations and desires of the principal protagonists on 
the stage. But, most important of all, he has to rely on 
his ability to collect, examine and correlate facts in an 
hnpartial manner and to express the result methodically 
in clear vivid language; on his ability to think and argucf 
logically, free from bias or prejudice; and lastly on his 
judgement to estimate character. He has also to make 
tip his mind about religious, political or social questions 
of a controversial kind, to generalize, so far as he can, 
about wide sweeps of time tlirough a study in comparison 
and contrast, to weigh evidence and, from existing data,' 
to arrive at conclusions legitimately supported by such 
data.^ And when the evidence is of a conflicting nature, 
he has to sift it and gather the truth by a careful examiila* 
tipn of all the attendant circumstances and with the help 
of the historian’s great weapon, the law of probabilities/ 

He has also to look up>on the truth thus arrived at not as' 

. . \ 
^P. C. Happold, Thi Study of History in Schools (Bell, 1927}^ 
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a finality, but as a conclusion that should be reviewed iti 
the light of fresh evidence that may be available in die 
future, Mentory and imagination may be developed by 
fairy talcs, literature, and other subjects, but the mental 
training that history provides and the love of truth it 
engenders is unique and can hardly be achieved t6 the 
^me cxtcTit by any other subject in the school curri- 
Oulum.^ It makes the boy thoughtful, critical and of a 
discerning judgement—qualities that he will need every 
day of his life when he enters the world. It is this mental 
training, now being imparted through history in many 
advanced schools, that has raised its prestige in the curri¬ 
culum as a first-rate subject: and though One’s pro¬ 
gramme in the secondary school cannot, in the nature of 
things, be very ambitious, it will stimulate thought, judge¬ 
ment and discrimination and create a scientific attitudie 
in the adolescent as a counterbalance to his cmotiondl 
instability.. ^ 

V. In the fourth place, as Sanderson of Oundle pointed 
out, history . furnishes to the child a splendid guide io a 
vast storehouse of knowledge—‘ the great home of know^i 
ledge in which the child may search at will.. Thene jii 
all the romance of knowing about things that are new? 
and there is nothing the child is so passionately fond of as 
](icaring and reading about different lands, peoples, their 
customs, manners and institutions. History with its vast 
panorama , of actions and events of an exceptional variety 
is singularly well-fitted to satisfy the eager curiosity of . the 

^cf. F. R. Worts, Teaching of History (Heinemann, 1935), fo^ 
a pica for a romantic treatment of history in school as against 
Ac scientific conception, i.c. mental training aspect of histoiy.' 
The book unfortunately does not take sufficient note of’ tHo 
growing powers of the mind. 

'2 Preface to F. J. Gould’s History the Teacher (Methuen, 1991). 
cf. also Grant Rcl^rtson, The Teaching of ,History (Pitman, 
J991), chapter I. 
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child whose hunger for knowledge for its own sake is not 
taken sufficient advantage of either at home or in school; 

But the utilitarian parent who must have his ounce of 
•tisc’ from every subject, insists on some more tangible 
gain from history before he would willingly acquiesce in 
its inclusion in the curriculum. Values of a dubious 
nature have been ascribed to history to satisfy him as also 
a large body of schoolmasters who delude themselves into 
the belief that history alone can make one an ideally moral 
being and a perfect citizen. 

To them the moral or the ethical aspect is th(‘ most 
important. From a study of the great saints, heroes, and 
reformers, the child is to learn to be courageous, truthful, 
just, and altruistic, and is further to realize that virtual 
succeeds and force or wickedness ultimately meets with 
the punishment it deserves. It is now recognized on 
psychological grounds that the history lesson should not 
be made an excuse for preaching sermons.^ 

The child, especially after ten or eleven, inevitably re* 
acts against sermons and moral exhortations because of 
the emergence of the spirit of ‘ contrariance ’ in his nature^ 
The moment he has a suspicion that his moral code i* 
being attacked, he does the very opposite of what is being 
directly suggested to him, unless of course the teacher has 
the moral earnestness of an Arnold or the flaming com 
viction of an Acton to inhibit his contrariance by prm 
ducing a strong emotional tone in him. The ordinary 
average teacher cannot attempt this without very unfortm 
nate consequences. 

Again, there are difficulties inherent in the subject itself; 
It is a patent psychological fact that the child is more 
interested in a man who personifies power but whose 

^ M. W. Keatinge, Suggestion in Education (Black, 1907). 
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lections may not be all just or right, than in a saint or 
iteformer.^ The healthy normal child cares to hear more 
^bout a Timur, a Babur, or a Clive than about a Nanak, 
a Chaitanya or a Ram Mohan Roy. In history one cannot 
very well leave out the Timurs, the Baburs and the Clives;. 
Again a broad survey of the history of any country will 
bring home the fact that it is might rather than right that 
often succeeds; nor is it always visited with the conse^ 
ijuences which a moralist would like to gloat upon. 
Hitler’s early triumphs in the recent world conflict or 
^mc of Stalin’s doings, knock the bottom out of all 
moralist arguments.- To take a few instances at random 
from Indian history. Akbar’s wars against Rani Durgai> 
vati, the persecution of the Sikhs under the Moguls or 
some of the transactions of the East India Company arc 
cases in point. History being a record of man’s passions, 
aspirations, hopes and fears is as wide and varied as life 
itself and cantiot be narrowed down or warped into a 
catalogue of manufactured moralities. There is also a 
fundamental objection to the ethical interpretation of 
history. The moralist defeats his own purpose by repre¬ 
senting success as wedded to virtue. Under the influence 
of this idea, the child is led to measure goodness by suc¬ 
cess and to love justice, courage, truth and charity not for 
their own sake but because of the material advantages 
that would follow in their train. This is not to say that 
the young child whose imitative tendency and suggestibi¬ 
lity are so great, is not to have before him carefully selected 

5 Bertrand Russell, On Education (Allen & Unwin, 1933), 
P-99. 

. * Froude’s famous conception of history (‘ History is a voice 
for ever sounding, across the centuries, the moral laws of right 
and wrong’) or Rollin’s (‘Doubtless it is good to moralize 
on history and to make of it a school of enduring glory and real 
grandeur’) is hardly tenable.' 
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stories from the lives of the great heroes, kings, saints 
and reformers. In fact such stories should be presented 
to him with sincerity and vividness in clear simple lan¬ 
guage so that the characters whose acquaintance he is 
making arc real to him and may live for him again. 
Under such circumstances, the child will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of feeling that history can inspire and of realizing 
the countless ways in which the great men of his country 
have served mankind and have thereby won the universal 
love, respect and admiration of posterity. Left to hira- 
i^jlf without any laboured exhortations and inane preach¬ 
ing, he will perhaps feel ‘ the splendour of heroism, the 
worth of unselfishness and loyalty to an ideal and the 
meanness of cruelty or cowardice * ^ and would also 
gradually realize that for every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, the 
price has to be paid at last, not always by the chief 
pfTenders but paid by some one.® Wrong and injustice 
entail misery' and degradation—that is the great lesson of 
history. Let the stories vigorously and feelingly told do 
their own work. It is futile and even positively harmful 
for an ordinary person to attempt to teach moral truths 
directly. But this is not, however, to deny that there is 
occasionally room for the moral aim in some particular 
individual lesson, e.g. in a lesson on Napoleon Bonaparte 
or Germany under Hitler. The moral aim, in such a case, 
should be brought to the forefront by emphasizing the 
failure of genius misapplied.'"* 

The moral aim can, however, best be achieved in an 
indirect way. As Dr Keatinge has pointed out, the rising 

1 Suffgestion for the Consideration of Teachers (H.M.S.O., 
1928), p. 403. 

2 Froude, Short Studies in Great Subjects, Vol. I, p. 27, 

. ^Memorandum on the Teaching of History (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press), p. 10. 
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attitude of ‘ contrariance * can be prevented from asserting 
itself if the moral lessons are indirectly and incidentally 
introduced through the. medium of problem work and 
investigational activity, for then the young adolescent is 
off his guard and does not think that there is an attempt 
to ‘ get at him It is enough if the older boys realize 
before they leave school that, in spite of mistakes, man has 
on the whole been progressing, in however uncertain, irre- 
^lar and slow a manner, towards higher and better things 
and that the mistakes of the past should serve as a guide 
for national well-being and human solidarity in the pre¬ 
sent or in the future. History is not a subject that lends 
itself to an exposition of morals and to have such a con¬ 
ception of its function is to misunderstand grossly its 
essential nature. 

I'he other utilitarian ground on which history is advo¬ 
cated in the school is that it instils patriotism into the 
heart of the child and gives him such knowledge of the 
administration of his country and affairs in general that 
he becomes a good citizen and, when the time comes, 
eagerly participates in the civic life of his town or village. 
What is this patriotism and how is it inculcated? America 
has sought to make loyal and patriotic citizens out of her 
heterogeneous population by deliberately manufacturing 
history and manipulating the facts to show that she has 
always been in the right, that her influence has been 
exerted in the interests of peace, justice and humanity. 
Hitler brought up a generation of German youth on racial 
pride and a spirit of revenge through history text-books 
written to dictation.^ No sane person can support this 
practice of sedulously rearing the young on falsehood. 

^ For perversion of history in Germany, Italy and Greece, sec 
W. M. Kotschnig’s Slaves Need No Leaders (Oxford University 
Press, 1943), PP- 33 > 4 a and 112. 
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Then there is the far more objcctional?le type of blind 
patriotism that is encouraged not only in the schools in 
America but practically all over the globe—‘ my country, 
right or wrong’. To put it mildly, such an attitude has 
been far too common among the adult population of the 
world and has been the breeding ground of war, bitter¬ 
ness, hatred, insularity and race prejudice—things that we 
are still trying to outlive in the present generation in spite 
of the cataclysm brought about by Hitler. With regard 
to the other claim that the history course helps to make 
effective citizens it is, to say the least, of a most doubtful 
nature. Citizenship is a very complex thing and depends 
on many other factors ^ than the few lessons on civics 
that the history course may or may not provide. It is also 
doubtful how far a knowledge of the Indian Cabinet at 
Delhi, the State Legislative Assembly, the working of 
the Union Board or the Municipality will help the child 
many years afterwards to vote aright or discharge his 
other civic functions. It is true however that history 
when properly dealt with, can foster the higher kind of 
patriotism. If the children arc encouraged to make an 
unbiased study of the history of their own country and its 
relations with other countries, coupled with a study of their 
cultures and civilizations, and are made to realize through 
discussions and informal talks that they are as much in¬ 
debted to other countries as to their own for their glorious 
heritage and that it is up to them to do their bit in im¬ 
proving that heritage, then there will spring up a pat¬ 
riotism that will not be confined to any particular clime 
or country, but will work for the general advancement 
and welfare of humanity. If our indebtedness to the past 
is clearly brought out by references to things around hs 

^The Norwood Committee Report (H.M.S.O., 1943), p. 100. 
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and to the fora\s that mould our lives, the patriot’s atti¬ 
tude towards England so well described by Browning will 
give place to a higher one towards the whole of man¬ 
kind : 

Here and here did man help me 

How can I help mart? 

Wlien such an attitude is fostered in the child, the matter 
of citizenship and voting can take care of itself. 

Amidst this multiplicity of values the bcwildcrt'd teacher 
may k'gitimatcly ask what his procedure should be— 
whetht'r he should regard history from an intellectual 
standpoint, i.e. as a training of the intelhxt, or view it 
as a liberal and broadening influence, or from an ethical 
standpoint as a training in right living and character; or 
ex’cn \vhcthcr he should concentrate solely on imparting 
a body of knowledge, leaving time and reflection to do 
th{' rest.^ Although at the present day the work is no 
longer regarded as w'cll done if the child only know*s cer¬ 
tain facts and dates (which seemed to be the sole purpose 
of history teaching till recent years), yet educationists arc 
agreed that accurate knowledge at all stages must be the 
basis for everything else and that no higher aim can ever 
be fulfilled if this foundation is lacking. 

Once this fundamental aspect is understood, the ques¬ 
tion naturally arises: What further purpose should be 
kept in view? In answ^ttring this question the wise teacher 
will at once say that there should be no rigidity with 
regard to the aims that he can set before himself nor should 
he regard these as mutually exclusive*. At one time the 
cultural aim (the appreciation of human achievement 

with all its romance) is to be put to the forefront as in 
# 

Memorandum on the Teaching of History (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press), p. 9. 
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a lesson on Indian colonization, the Renaissance or the 
Industrial Revolution in the age of Science: at another 
time the informational aim, such as the acquisition of a 
definite body of knowledge in a topic like India after the 
great Moguls bringing out the utter misery of the country^ 
during the period and providing an insight into the esta¬ 
blishment in the i8th century of a stable power like 
the British; and perhaps on a third occasion the ‘forward 
look ’ would be cultivated. In every history lesson, 
however, the intellectual aim should be borne in mind. 
Our great endeavour today is to train boys and girls to 
think and to think in an orderly and dispassionate manner. 
Even in a narrative, there should be ample room for 
questions such as ‘ How ’ ‘ Why ’ ‘ How do you infer ’ and 
so on as also for exercizing the mind with regard to the 
probable effect of the past on the present and the future. 

When these general prescriptions are remembered, it 
is easy to formulate the practical teacher’s aims at various 
stages in school. The whole question resolves then into 
one of relative stress. It is quite clear that the very first 
aim of the teacher should be to kindle the young boy’s 
interest in the subject and not to crush him under a 
dead weight of information crammed for examination or 
<.lass purposes. He will feel his efforts amply rewarded 
if hr can so train the child’s historical imagination that the 
men and women of the past seem real to him and their 
deeds no longer dead or remote, but intense with life. 
As Professor Findlay says,^ history at this stage is purely 
story and thus the surest way of rousing in the child 
a vivid historical imagination. If the young boys arc 
interested, the natural desire to learn more of the subject 
will gradually lead to a habit of reading and much 

^ J. J. Findlay, History and Its Place in Education (Ufthrershy 
of liotidon Press, 1923). 
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of the drudgery that is inherent in every subject will 
disappear and history will become a positive delight. The 
teacher may inspire the younger boys with some appre¬ 
ciation of what is possible to human endeavour and its 
obvious implications. They should also be trained to 
understand as far as is possible at their age^ the bearing 
of the past on our everyday life. 

When the child’s love for the subject is an undoubted 
fact and he has reached the middle stage, particularly 
its upper forms, the mental training aspect of the subject 
and the habit of right thinking that it engenders should 
be developed. Every bit of work that he does whether 
in connexion with oral lessons, writing work or work 
on the original sources should be made a valuable aid 
to the training process. He will be encouraged to criticize 
historical actions, to sec both sides of a question before 
coming to a conclusion and note just as clearly as in 
the science lesson the inevitable effect or effects of any 
particular happening or a series of happenings. He 
should be more and more made to realize the present in 
the light of the past and to feel that history is interesting 
because of its real bearing upon our daily life and on 
the future and that therefore it is worth while mastering 
its facts. 

The teacher ought to be well satisfied if at the end 
of the secondary school, the boy has developed a real 
interest in the subject and some knowledge of the broad 
features of the growth of civilizations as well as of some 
of the more important things in the story of his countr/s 
past, has trained his mind and judgement in a particular 
way and developed some notion of the relative values 
in history. As has been well said: ‘ If history does not 
present some idea of the development of civilization, it 
has failed; if it does not provide the outlines of evolution. 
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it has failed; if it docs not tell us about the landmarks 
in our national history, it has failed; if it does not show 
whence we derive our alphabet, our art, our houses, our 
roads, our ideas, our laws, it has failed; if King John 
bulks larger than Caesar or Ala-ud-din Khilji than Asoka 
the Great, if the details of Jahangir’s pleasures arc better 
known than the name of Babylon, History has failed in 
its purpose.* 
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THE HISTORY COURSE 
AND ITS ORGANIZATION 

‘ I should be glad if every child in the country could begm 
History with the cave-man and receive early lessons of a simple 
kind about the Babylonians and Egyptians, the Jews and the 
Arabs, the Greeks and the Romany before the study of British 
History is begun about the eleventh or twelfth year.*— H. A. L. 
Fisher 

‘ We must be cautious, lest having begun to build, wc arc 
not able to finish; and having begun to read history at the 
Norman Conquest, we find ourselves stranded at the Battle of 
Waterloo or earlier still .*—Bishop Stubbs 


Arrangement of the Course 

F rom considerations of the nature of the pupils’ 
minds and interests, the teaching of history in school 
has been divided into three clearly marked stages, dif¬ 
ferentiated by the material presented and the methods 
adopted in each. They can be termed the early or pre¬ 
paratory stage, the middle stage and the senior stage, 
the first roughly extending from eight to ele\'en, the 
second from twelve to fourteen and the last from 
fifteen to sixteen, the usual age at which the average 
Indian boy sits for the Matriculation or its equivalent 
examination. 

Type of Material at each Stage 

As regards the type of material to be selected, Professor 
Cock has given us some very useful hints. He suggests 
that for children in early stages say under eleven, the 
story is the principal things and should be so vivid and 

^A. A. Cock, The History Lesson (Arnold). 
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romantic that it would inevitably capture the child*s 
interest. After eleven the child becomes interested in 
things around him and this is the time for dealing with 
history with a social bias. Then comes the senior stage 
when, though the social interest remains, there is a 
general broadening of the mental horizon and dv^epening 
of the intellectual interest and the boy likes to hear about 
the countries and civilizations across the seas, as well as 
to study the institutions of his own country. I'hesc sug¬ 
gestions are not meant to bottle up the child’s interest 
in ‘ water-tight compartments nor arc they to be fol¬ 
lowed rigidly, but they serve as a guide in drawing up 
the syllabus. Thus the middle-form boy would continue 
his interest in the story or biographical element, though 
his attention would be directed in a greater measure to 
the social, economic and political aspects of his country’s 
histor>’. Nor would a fifteen- or sixteen-year old who 
likes to read about great European movements be regarded 
as mentally developed unless he took an interest in the 
constitutional aspect of Indian History since 1760 or in 
the present administration of his country. 

Principles in Drawing Up the Syllabus 

From the middle school onwards, there are three clear 
cut principles that should be followed in drawing up the 
syllabus. The topics selected should be interesting (i.e. 
appeal to the state of mental development that the child 
has reached), educative and should furnish him with a 
continuous knowledge of his country’s history. He should 
never leave school after having done only the Hindu 
or the Muhammadan period. To achieve this continuity 
two methods can be followed: first, the ‘Concentric’ 
method—agoing over the whole of the country’s history 
every year with fuller and fuller details or viewed from 
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different angles of vision, e.g, evolution of the customs of 
the people, the army, the navy, religious toleration, equality 
of rights, the Indian states, self-government and so on. 
Secondly, the ‘ Period * method—the subject being done 
during the entire school period in well-defined sections for 
each year. A fierce battle has often raged round these rival 
methods but it is now recognized that the thing has 
been overdone. Advocates of the ‘ Concentric ’ method 
argue that the child has a greater chance of realizing 
the continuity of development and remembering the facts 
of national history by going over them again and again 
each year, though sometimes pursuing different lines of 
approach. As against this, its opponents emphasize the 
cursory, superficial treatment inevitable in covering every 
year such a long sweep of time and the consequent con¬ 
fusion and haziness in the child’s mind, as also the 
difficulty of determining the kind of detail to be intro¬ 
duced at each stage and the disgust of the teacher and 
the taught alike in never feeling the charm and freshness 
of a new period. The ‘ Period ’ method suffering as 
it does from a lack of review of the entire range of 
national history, enables the teacher, however, to present 
each period with its plot and atmosphere and to intro¬ 
duce the right kind of detail as well as to set exercises 
of a highly stimulating character on documents and 
sources bearing on the period. The teacher has con¬ 
stantly to refer to the earlier events that have a vital 
connexion with the period as well as to furnish illustra¬ 
tions from the life and customs of the day. In this 
way the continuity of the story would be preserved to 
a great extent despite the rejection of the ‘ Concentric * 
method which is now considered unsuitable for general 
purposes. 

The best plan seems to be to effect a compromise 
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between the two. One can present the landmarks of 
national history (from ancient times up to the present 
day) through carefully chosen stories from the lives of 
kings, heroes, saints, reformers, philanthropists, scientists, 
etc., in the first or second year of the preparatory stage 
and then take up the broad facts of national history 
to be covered in three or four years by the end of the 
middle stage.^ The latter can be best managed by com¬ 
bining the ‘ Outlines * method (covering a reasonably wide 
range or a long period each year), with the ‘ Period ’ 
method which would allow an opportunity for intensive 
study within the larger outline. When necessary, special 
treatment of a few topics ranging over the entire period 
of national history such as the development of religious 
toleration, of architecture, growth of the army and the 
navy, the history of famines, can be taken up in 
place of the intensive study of a shorter period within 
the larger outline. In the senior stage the arrangement 
of the matter should be left to the teacher or the 
brighter boys provided the work done is of a higher type 
and not a mere chronological repetition of facts already 
Icamt. Our great objective is to give the boy at this 
stage an inquiring mind and to get him to read and 
think for himself. Now that the principles of the con¬ 
struction of the syllabus are more or less clear, it becomes 
necessary to ask what should be the contents of the 
history curriculum. 

Contents of the Curriculum 

The change which has taken place in recent years in 

1 The course in Indian History ought to be completed by the 
end of the middle stage, i.c. class VI 11 , as it is now agreed 
among educationists that the reconstruction and reform of the 
secondary system should mean a self-contained course for the 
lower secondary school ending with class VIII. 
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tlxe methods of teaching history is just as striking as the 
change that has come over the choice of material to 
be studied. Of course the whole question depends upon 
two things—the time at our disposal and the suitability 
of the studies to be recommended. Till quite recently 
the lime reserved for history in the time-table was hope¬ 
lessly inadequate—two periods of 45 minutes in the upper 
and one period of 30 minutes in the lower classes were 
all that the teacher had. Of late, however, there has 
been a welcome change in the matter and three periods 
in the upper and two in the lower classes are now 
available in our schools for history. The younger 
children have at the pitrscnt day 60 and the older 90 
periods in a normal working year of thirty weeks. This 
is not to suggest that the time now available satisiii*s thr 
requirements of the history* enthusiast but certainly he is 
better off today than he w^as (‘ven a decade ago. It is 
also a happy sign that the number of years available^ 
for the study of history has in K*cent years been increased 
from six to eight. 

In some schools there is no provision for history ii& 
the lowest class but they arc exceptions rather than the 
rule. From the signs of the times it is evident that they 
will soon follow the vast majority of schools that include 
stories from history in the lowest grade. 

The increased amount of time that is available in the 
time-table coupled with the longer period over which the 
subject can be studied has made it possible not only to 
make the study interesting and stimulating but also to 
widen the curriculum which has been admittedly much 
too narrow in this country. In fact, this has made a 
revolution in curriculum-making feasible today. 
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Story of Ancient Civilizations 

The story of the ancient civilizations of Sumeria, India^ 
Egypt, Babylon, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome should 
find a place in every scheme of work in primary 
and secondary schools. It is now recognized that instead 
of beginning the history course with a plunge into Aryan 
or pre-Aryan India, it is far more scientific and natural 
to start with the beginnings of life and man’s gradual 
but romantic development therefrom and his astounding 
achievements, after countless vicissitudes, in the various 
theatres of the ancient world. In this way the child 
will have an idea of the continuity of all development 
so essential in fostering a proper historical sense and also 
the idea that India was not the beginning of things. 
'This study of the ancient civilizations is singularly well 
calculated to place any particular country in its proper 
setting in the history of the world. The only question 
is—Where exactly is this course to be located? Some 
schools take it vs ith boys of eleven and tw’clve ^ while 
others start the secondary school history course with it.^ 
The latter procedure is far more scientific and logical. 
But it should be remembered that, as it is meant for tht‘ 
child of eight or nine*, the course will have to be very 
simple in character. The child, it must be clearly 
understood, must not be troubled with the unintelligible 
details of political history\ Rather, an attempt should 
be made to give an idea of the people belonging to these 
early civilizations as well as the primitive man through 
a study of their mode of living, their clothes, implements, 

’^Memorandum on the Teaching of History (Cambridge Uni- 
venity Press), pp. 14-15. 

^ In the reconstructed Indian educational system, the lowest 
stage of the present secondary school would come under the 
Primary Stage. 
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ornaments, food, amusements, social gatherings, customs, 
manners and so on, weaving in legends and myths and 
a few well-selected stories of a dozen great characters such 
as Hammurabi, Sargon, Hatashu, Minos, Sennacherib, 
Buddha, Pericles, Hannibal and Asoka. A good deal of 
modelling, drawing, painting, paper-cutting and acting 
should be done with the course to make it vivid and 
real. Much useful information and instruction is given 
in The Way to Egypt and Father Times Tales ^ on 
paper-cutting and drawing so that with the teacher’s help 
the child may have his own book of pictures. A text¬ 
book at this stage is not necessary for if he has been 
doing paper-cutting and painting, he will have his own 
book of pictures which will interpret far more eloquently 
than anything else can, the life of the past. 

The teacher may however find a good deal of help 
from Lady Eva Erleigh’s excellent little book In the 
Beginnings (Nelson) written for children of eight or nine 
and meant to be finished in a term. Tf the book were 
translated into the Indian languages or a new one written 
on the same lines, the child would find the reading highly 
interesting. 

World History 

History, primarily, is a study of things in one’s own 
environment. The inventions of modem science have 
practically annihilated time and space and one’s environ¬ 
ment today has merged in the world itself. If we are 
to follow intelligently what is happening in the world and 
regard its problems in the right way, a wider outlook is 
necessary—in fact, an international attitude needs to be 
cultivated. Even after the terrible memories of the two 

1 By A. D. Hancock, being books A and B in the Foundations 
of History series (Nelson). 
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great European wars people still find themselves com¬ 
pletely swayed by the old idea of nationalism and patriot¬ 
ism and render allegiance to their tribal gods. Professor 
Randall says ‘ Nationalism is almost the one idea for 
which the masses of men will still die This is cer¬ 
tainly not right. Each country is found today indis¬ 
solubly linked with every other by economic, social and 
cultural tics. Every problem has an international or a 
world basis and it is being realized today more than at 
any other time that civilization is a world-product and 
largely a matter of co-operation between nations and coun¬ 
tries. The League of Nations (of which India was a 
principal member) ^ was trying its utmost, before Hitler 
hurled on an unsuspecting world the untold misery of 
another world conflict, to bring about a closer union 
through diverse activities among the peoples of the world. 
The League failed not for any fault of its own but 
because the great powers of the world did not agree to shed 
some of their essential sovereignty and to create a super¬ 
state in the League strong enough to bend or coerce the 
offending nation to its will by its superior force. The 
world is now paying the price of this short-sighted nation¬ 
alism. A renovated League of Nations, the UNO, pro¬ 
vided it avoids the mistakes of the past, constitutes the 
only hope for mankind.® An international outlook can 
alone avert the mistakes both of the remote and the 
recent past."^ Something can be done to foster this 

1 J. H. Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind (Allen and 
Unwin, 1927). 

2 India’s yearly contribution for the maintenance of the League 
came third highest in the scale of contributions by its members. 
India contributes also liberally to the new world organization, 
UNO, and pl^s a prominent part in its deliberations. 

8 Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (Oxford Univeristy 
Press, 1948), p. 40. 

^ W. M. Kotschnig, Slaves Need No Leaders (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1943), PP- 140 ff* 
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outlook by a device that had been adopted (after the great 
European War) in England and especially in Wales, to 
promote it among boys of secondary schools. Many 
schools had started a branch of the League of Nations’ 
Union to acquaint the ( hildren with the ideals and acti¬ 
vities of the League through the literature it published. 
The result of this teaching may be seen in the prevalence 
of pacifism amongst the youth of England and the general 
state of unpreparedness in the country when war broke 
out in 1939. This clearly indicates the path the world 
must tread for its own salvation. In the altered context 
of things, branches of the United Nations Organization 
and UNESCO should be started in secondary schools. 
The branch of the UNO and the UNESCO should be 
regarded as a specialized department of the history cours(\ 
In all these ways the teacher would have his opportunity 
of affecting the boys with a zeal for a sane international 
outlook. Lectures by outsiders, if they are stimulating, 
are also of considerable use. 

Although all this can be a very good subsidiary help, 
it cannot take the place of a course in World History 
which appears to be the best method in developing this 
much desired attitude. For, apart from an insight into 
present world conditions, it will bring the child a con¬ 
ception of the solidarity of mankind, a social conscious¬ 
ness irrespective of caste, creed or race and will lead 
him to co-operate more easily with peoples whose civiliza¬ 
tion he has studied and to which he finds himself indebted 
for many of the things he is proud of. In fact, H. G. 
Wells suggests that the whole of Europe should be taught 
the salient points of world histor\^ written in the same 
terms, as’the .surest corrective of national vanity, hatred 
and arrogance. Besides the syllabus, periodicals, journals, 
newspapers, reviews, books, etc., especially if suitable 
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ones are found prepared or edited by foreigners, should 
be bought by the school either out of its own funds or 
the contributions of the teachers and students. 

The course in world history is often advocated in Euro¬ 
pean schools for ten or eleven year olds, the text recom¬ 
mended being Van Loon’s book The Story of Mankind 
or any other similar book. It is obvious that such a 
study might be suitable for the Indian child early in his 
•rareer provided that a few important landmarks in ver\' 
ciinple story form are given, but it is far better to post¬ 
pone it in the case of the secondary school boy or girl 
till the last year or two of the pupil’s life in school. 
F»ooks that can be followed with advantage at that stage 
are Outlines of World History by H. G. Wells and Carter 
(Macmillan); Pageant of History by R. G. Ikin (Nelson); 
A Brief History of Civilization by J. S. Hoyland (Oxford 
Oniversity Press); The Adventurers Book III by Helen 
Corkc (Oxford University Press) and Footprints on the 
Sands of Time by F. G. Pearce (Oxford University 
Press). 

European History 

However excellent the study might be, it has got to 
he abandoned as no place can be found for it without 
unnecessarily overburdening the school curriculum or 
encroaching on the school time-table. Movements such as 
the Renaissance and the French Revolution will be dealt 
with in connexion with English History, and again later, 
more fully when world history^ would be studied. Euro¬ 
pean History would be a repetition of much that the 
World History course would teach. 

English History 

This should certainly be included in the syllabus. Much 
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of Indian History especially from the i6th and 17th cen¬ 
turies remains obscure without some rudimentary know¬ 
ledge of English History. Again to an Indian student 
who is being trained to take up the citizenship of an 
independent Republic having the closest associations with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, the growth of the 
democratic idea in England and the story of her expansion 
are matters of absorbing interest. 

It is desirable that English History should be begun 
in the middle forms at a time when the boys are 
approaching (in their study of Indian History) the begin¬ 
nings of trade relations between England and India. The 
teaching of English and British History in the shape of 
a few well-selected stories centring round the lives of 
prominent personalities and dealing with important topics 
and movements is a real necessity in the middle school 
and has the sanction of current practice in almost all the 
States of the Indian Union. For reasons already stated, 
the course in English History ought to be finished by the 
end of the middle stage.^ 

As Indian teachers find considerable difficulty in deal¬ 
ing with the subject, a few hints arc given here. This 
is perhaps more akin to method than matter but since 
it deeply affects the construction of the syllabus, it will 
not be out of place here. First, the interaction of Eng¬ 
lish History on Indian affairs must find a prominent place. 
Thus in the 17th century the great commercial and mari¬ 
time activities of England in relation to India should 
be clearly shown. Secondly, the syllabus must not be 
made a confused jumble of meaningless names, unintelli¬ 
gible wars and tortuous policies. Therefore, in dealing 
with the pre-Norman period the names of Roman generals 

1 vidg footnote p, 25. 
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except that of Caesar, the confused facts of the Hep¬ 
tarchy and the inter-tribal wars, the majority of the Saxon 
kings and nearly all the batt](‘s should be put aside. It 
is enough to give the boys a general sketch of the Roman 
occupation, the invasion of the Germanic tribes, the 
ascendancy of the three kingdoms and the final hege¬ 
mony of Wessex. The introduction and the growth of 
Christianity in England and how it affected the policy 
of the state should receive a good deal of attention from 
the class. Then the Danes come upon the stage, first 
as piratical bands of sea-warriors, later as organized 
invaders under their kings, of whom Canute achieved 
special fame. The restoration of the Saxon line followed 
by the reign of Harold is cut short by the Norman con¬ 
quest which is a landmark and consequently ought to 
receive a good deal of stress. 

In the treatment of the middle ages, interesting and 
important personalities such as William the Conqueror, 
Hereward the Wake, Henry 11 and Bccket, Richard the 
Crusader, John and Stephen Langton, Simon De Mont- 
fort, Edward I, Robert Bruce, Llewellyn, WyclifTe, and 
Caxton should be dealt with. But the children would 
be bored and much time wasted by an enumeration of 
the battles of Stephen’s civil war or the Wars of the 
Roses (to be studied only as a protest against inefficient 
government) or again by the internal history of the 
Lancastrian period. Periods such as Edward IPs reign 
arc mere records of bad government and should be passed 
over with only a few carefully chosen words to give 
continuity to the story. There should be no formal 
attempt to define precisely terms such as Feudalism, Chi¬ 
valry, Manor or the Church; it is enough if the boys 
understand generally what they represent and are given 
concrete examples as to how greatly these characteristic 
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institutions of the middle ages through the nobles, church¬ 
men and the landed gentry, had influenced the lives 
and actions of that day—^what part they had in the 
making of history, A couple of lessons may be devoted 
to two or three battles of a decisive character such as 
Hastings, Agincourt, and the Armada which lend them¬ 
selves to picturesque treatment. 

In discussing the Renaissance, attention should be fixed 
on a few of its principal features—the revival of classical 
studies, the dissemination of knowledge through the 
printing press, the consequent widening of outlook and 
the stirrings of a new life in every sphere of activity, 
the discovery of new lands and trade routes (c.g. to 
India), the outburst of literature and the quickening of 
religious life. The Tudor period is full of rich personal¬ 
ities and a few most interesting lessons can be given on 
the life and work of Columbus, Raleigh, Drake, Frobisher, 
and the bravery of the Elizabethan seamen in destroying 
the Spanish power. 

The commercial activities of England and other 
European countries in relation to India and the trade 
routes should at least occupy a couple of lessons. The 
Reformation should be treated as an offshoot of the 
Renaissance and the theological aspect of the question 
should be safely put aside. It is enough if the children 
realize the great change in the position of the clergy, 
the new Service in English, and the rise of different 
kinds of Protestants in England as elsewhere. It is worse 
than useless to bother the children with a detailed 
enumeration of the names and characteristics connected 
with the great outburst of literature in the Elizabethan 
period. The children are not sufficiently old to under¬ 
stand its beauty and delicacy. The teacher should be 
satisfied if they can understand a few of the lyrics read 
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out to them and can later make them their own through 
recitation exercises. The interest thus created in Eliza¬ 
bethan literature will develop and help greatly in the 
study of the period at a later age. 

The constitutional struggle of the 17th century should 
be presented as simply as possible, illustrated by the 
careers of outstanding personalities such as Hampden, 
Charles I and Cromwell. But there should be no attempt 
to teach the bewildering succession of the Acts of 
Parliament, remonstrances, petitions, constitutions, etc., 
which would be almost unintelligible to the Indian child. 
The Civil War which offers such excellent opportunities 
to the English child for connecting local history with 
national history is dull and wearisome to the Indian boy 
and should be confined to the study of outstanding 
battles like Edge Hill, Marston Moor and Naseby. Some of 
the principal features of the English constitution are the 
outcome of the Revolution of 1688 and these should be 
made clear to the older children. The great commercial 
and maritime activities of England, especially in relation 
to India throughout the 17th century, will naturally be 
stressed. 

Recent history from the i8th century onwards with 
its chief characteristics of economic, social, constitutional 
and imperial development can never be made very 
interesting or attractive if treated reign by reign. There 
are two ways in which the study of modern history may 
be taken up. Short courses of lessons can be given under 
such heads as the ‘ Growth of the Empire ’, ‘ American 
Independence \ * The French Revolution and the Strug¬ 
gle against Napoleon *, * The Industrial Revolution 
* Social Reform', and ‘Self-governing Dominions', etc.; 
or these movements can be dealt with through the lives 
and deeds of such men as Chatham, Clive, Wolfe, Nelson^ 
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Lord Hastings^ Lord Dalhousic, Rhodes^ Gordon (extent 
sion of the Empire); Wilbcrforce, Howard, Lord Shafte^^* 
bury, Elizabeth Fry and others (Social Reform); Cart¬ 
wright, Watt, Stephenson, Macadam and Brindley, Pasteur, 
Lister, Madame Curie (the Industrial Revolution and 
the Progress of Science). 

Any attempt to deal with such matters as parts of the 
British Constitution—the government of the country, the 
administration of justice, etc., must be unintelligible to 
the Indian child up to his thirteenth or fourteenth year. 
But on the other hand they can be led to see—^in fact, 
they will often discover for themselves—that the powers 
of the monarch have altered in practice from time to 
time, that the Parliament of Edward I was composed of 
very different people and was summoned for a very 
different purpose and in a very different way from the 
Parliament of today; that the custom of the judges going 
on assizes dates back to Norman times and that from 
first to last there has been continuous growth and 
development. 

Social life and conditions which should be stressed 
throughout the course lend themselves more easily to this 
comparative treatment. Thus, in discussing the Tudor 
period, the teacher will be compelled to touch upon the 
great differences between that time and the present day 
in such matters as the provision made for the infirm 
and aged, the education and health of the people, the 
mobility of labour, the facilities of travel by land, air and 
sea. The annihilation of time and space by the progress 
of science and the consequent shrinking of the world and 
implications thereof, should, by concrete examples, be 
impressed on the boys as facts of tremendous importance. 
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Indian History 

Psychologically and perhaps from every point of view, 
this should be the basis of the course and does not 
require much discussion. In spite of the widening of the 
bounds of interest, the history of India must remain the 
core of the History syllabus and to that core, the history of 
other peoples and civilizations must be organically related, 
using what is familiar as its point of departure for 
broader studies and in such a way as to be of relevance 
and significance to the present day.^ Some enthusiasts arc 
in favour of making social and economic instead of poli¬ 
tical history the centre or the main framework of the 
syllabus. While the prospect seems very alluring, the diffi¬ 
culties in the way rule this out as a practical scheme. There 
Is frankly a great paucity of data about these very complex 
questions and, also, in such treatment the mind is apt to 
move too much in a realm of broad and shadowy 
generalizations. Hence political history should still be the 
framework of the course, though social and economic 
questions will receive a good deal of attention. It is, 
however, important for the teacher to realize that the 
treatment of social and economic questions should not 
present an opportunity for infecting children with his 
particular bias in these matters but should be strictly 
confined to an objective presentation of the facts. Social 
and economic questions in India easily rouse passions today 
as much as the relations of the two recently created sister 
Dominions, India and Pakistan and the teacher must be 
extremely careful in handling such issues. 

Local History 

Local history has found able advocates for its inclusion 

1 The Norwood Committee Report (H.M.S.O., London, 1943), 
pp. 99-mo. 
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in the curriculum, but a clear distinction should be made 
between the two meanings it usually bears. It may mean 
facts and events of national importance which are asso¬ 
ciated with a particular place or locality such as the 
university of Nalanda, the battle of Chausa, the gates^ 
at Dacca that bear Shaista Khan’s name (a landmark 
in the history of prices), the Mahratta ditch, site of the 
Black Hole, the battlefield at Plassey. On the other 
hand, it may be a record of local happenings which do 
not assume national importance, but are interesting enough 
all the same, such as the stories of certain local celebrities 
and families, local institutions such as craftsmen’s guilds, 
fairs, melas, religious festivities, folk-songs, ballads* 
It is now generally recognized that local history of 
the second type, e.g. dealing with the happenings oif 
everyday life, has greater attractions, though the first 
type has also its uses. There is no doubt that boys 
living at Delhi, Agra, Poona, Patna, Calcutta, Dacca— 
the centres of national history—will visualize and remem¬ 
ber at least portions of their national history very much 
better than boys living elsewhere. Buildings, forts, tem¬ 
ples, mosques, historic battlefields, as also the stories of 
local heroes and celebrities add undoubted interest and 
concreteness to the teaching, and the enthusiasts of local 
history go to the length of saying that there should be 
a year’s separate course for Local History in the junior 
school. This is neither feasible nor desirable. It is diffi¬ 
cult to make provision for it separately in the time-table 
and there are no suitable monographs and books for 
children. Local history, especially of the first type, is 
almost inevitably a collection of disconnected bits or 
snippets of knowledge with little or no connexion and 
the students, lacking the necessary background of know¬ 
ledge against which they can be placed, find the course 
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dull and cumbersome. There is also the danger of a 
lack of proportion or perspective in the study of local 
history. An events merely because it has happened 
locally, is magnified beyond its legitimate importance and 
a disproportionate picture is presented. That is an atti¬ 
tude of mind that needs to be curbed. However, there 
can be no two opinions that the teacher, in making up 
his syllabus, should include in it all possible points of 
interest. He should not only lay a good deal of stress 
throughout the course on historical remains of all kinds— 
the visible monuments of the greatness of the past—still 
found in the child’s province, town or village, but also 
on local celebrities and families and the life of the people 
at various points of time as interpreted through folk-lore, 
poems, ballads and religious, social, and economic insti¬ 
tutions. In some up-to-date schools the children have been 
encouraged with great success to make their own note¬ 
books of local history—note-books that bear records of 
the material they have discovered for themselves, c.g. 
histories of families, buildings, fairs, street and place 
names, a collection of ballads still sung by the people 
and the folk-stories still used to entertain children in the 
evenings. It is a valuable training for a boy that he 
should by the time he leaves school take a genuine 
interest in the doings of his ancestors or of the former 
inhabitants of the place where he lives and in the insti¬ 
tutions and buildings they have left. All this follows 
naturally, more from his out-of-school activities under 
the guidance of the history teacher than from the day’s 
routine, but its value cannot be exaggerated. Not only 
•does the child come to conceive an interest in the anti¬ 
quities, but his ordinary history becomes very much more 
real to him by being related to his actual experiences.. 
Much useful work can be done by the boys in relation 
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to the local architectural remains by the establishment of 
an Architectural or an Archaeological Society under the 
guidance of the history teacher. The study of a local 
guide book or directory with the help of the teacher or 
by the boys themselves, frequent visits under the teacher’s 
guidance by boys in their spare time to historical places 
and remains, making of notes, drawings, plans, taking of 
photographs, discussion of the striking aspects and points 
of the archaeological buildings and ruins—all this will be 
found extremely useful. The extra-school activities of 
the Archaeological Society of Bedales School, Petersfield * 
that has been doing excellent work have drawn consider¬ 
able attention in recent times. Local History Societies 
of one type or another are popular in school and should 
be definitely encouraged by the history teacher. Tlie 
importance of a Local Survey has been rightly stressed 
by the Spens Committee ^ as providing a mine of historical 
and social information and should form an integral part 
of the history curriculum in school. 

Again another aspect of the subject, so closely con¬ 
nected with civics, should be brought home to the adole¬ 
scent either in connexion with the formal lessons or by 
informal discussions and talks. The results of industrial, 
social, political and educational changes such as the 
growing use of machinery, the Sarda Act and its amend¬ 
ments, the attitude towards untouchability, the Reforms 
Acts of 1919 and 1935, the Constitution Act of India, 
1950, the Local Self-Government Acts in the provinces, 
the factory legislation, the Trade Union Acts and the 
provision of free and compulsory primary education as. 

1 H. A. Drummond, The Teaching of History (Harrap, 193a), 
p. 3 ^. 

2 The Spens Report on Secondary Education HI.M.S.O., 
*939)i P. 193- 
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well as freedom of working and religious toleration 
by municipalities and the States can be made clear 
to the senior pupils by tracing the actual effect of 
such changes on their own town or locality. In this way 
they could learn the contrast between the life in the large 
manufacturing towns such as Bombay or Calcutta and the 
life most of the Indian folk still live in villages, the condi¬ 
tions of industry in the locality before and after the intro¬ 
duction of machinery, the steps taken to improve the lot 
of workers, the connexion of the town or village with 
legislative and administrative institutions such as the 
Parliament, State Legislative Assemblies, District and 
Union Boards, and the literacy of the locality before and 
after the introduction of adult and compulsory primary 
education. 

Civics 

It is now generally recognized that the child should 
not leave school without some knowledge of the insti¬ 
tutions of his country, the laws and bye-laws that are 
made by them, the people who make them, the people 
who elect the law-makers, the administrative machinery 
that gives effect to the laws and the courts that sec that 
the laws are adhered to. So this should find a place 
in the curriculum from the third highest class, i.e. towards 
the end of the middle stage, preferably earlier still in an 
informal way. 

History of Religious Development 

This is a question that bristles with difficulties espe¬ 
cially in India where religion still is a dominant and 
disruptive factor and the people have not yet learnt to 
think on national lines. One feels almost reluctant to 
throw this bone of contention into the classroom. But 
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unless we can make boys realize the great influence that 
religion and religious practices have wielded in ancient 
and medieval India, the rigour of discipline in ancient 
Hindu life and the intolerance of the Middle Ages that 
shows signs of such vitality even up to the present day, 
will appear very strange to tliem. In the matter of 
religion, India perhaps still suffers from the medieval 
outlook and we must avoid the mistake of considering 
the history of religion merely as a body of credal dogmas 
adhered to with greater or lesser consistency from time 
to time or as a series of quarrels. We should rather sec 
in it the gradual triumph and final vindication of the 
principle of religious toleration and freedom of worship. 
The teacher should also explain with reasons, the influr- 
ence that religion has had over men’s conduct, at various 
stages of the nation’s life, i.e. he should make clear the 
difference in the influence of a priest or a Maulvi say 
in 1200, 1600, 1900, and 1950. No separate course in 
Religious History is necessary or desirable. The inspira¬ 
tion of the lives of great religious reformers should 
communicate itself to boys and girls through the bio¬ 
graphies. The teacher should lose no opportunity in his 
general treatment of national history to bring home 
clearly to the pupils the great tragedy of religious 
intolerance still rampant today, the incalculable harm and 
misery it has caused the country for so many centuries 
and the beneficent influence of the theistic or the faith 
movement in harmonizing conflicting creeds and bringing 
to antagonistic or hostile communities the great boon of 
mutual love and toleration. 

History of Science 

Science being such a fundamental factor of civilized 
life at the present day, advocates of the teaching of 
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the history of science in schools are not lacking. But while 
the justice of the claim is recognized, few teachers of 
history are however found who have the necessary know¬ 
ledge to deal with the details of discoveries and inven¬ 
tions. In some schools the science teacher gives a series 
of lessons on the history of science. The ordinary history 
teacher should however remain content if he can include 
heroes, and martyrs of science (as of religion) in his 
biographies and can point out how and to what extent 
their activities have affected the general course of human 
life. The electric telegraph, the steam-driven engine, the 
wireless, atomic power, the discovery of the malaria 
parasites, sulphur drugs and penicillin, the work of 
Pasteur, Lister, Madame Curie must all be woven into 
the story. 

Art and Architecture 

Art and architecture are also given a place in the 
syllabus by .some teachers. Art like science is too tech¬ 
nical for children and an exceptionally general way of 
treatment is hardly admissible; architecture as the endur¬ 
ing expression of the ideas of men who planned and 
constructed noble edifices is certainly more useful for, 
after all, the most characteristic records of former gene¬ 
rations are their buildings. A careful study of these 
monuments of the past will reveal to us as nothing else 
can the inner workings of the minds of those responsible 
for them. The written record gains meaning and colour 
from architecture to which there should be as frequent 
reference as time and opportunity will permit. 

Naval and Military History 

There should be no separate place for it in the 
secondary school both because of the lack of time and 
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the specialized knowledge that is necessary to make the 
study rcal.^ It will be enough for our purposes if there 
arc good blackboard sketches showing the relative posi¬ 
tion of the armies and the fleets, followed by a discussion 
of the strong and weak points therein and the possible 
turn that events are expected to take and which they 
ultimately and actually do take. There is a school of 
thought that objects to it on the ground of its possible 
psychological effect, but it would be perhaps definitely 
wrong to ban an interest evinced in the subject as an 
illegitimate one. If a boy is especially interested in it, 
he should be provided with suitable books, for wars are 
not out-of-date and clash of ideologies or national 
grudges still lead to armed conflicts. Even purposes of 
defence would require this. 

The teacher who is asked to include all these aspects 
in the syllabus may well wonder—Where is the time for 
it all? It is obvious that he has not got to deal with all 
the aspects at the same time but as has already been 
pointed out, he has to emphasize different aspects at 
different periods, adopting informality as a fmitful method 
of procedure. 

One more question remains to be discussed that deeply 
affects the framing of the syllabus—Is the teacher going 
to follow a chronological or a topical order? There i* 
a consensus of opinion today that the chronological 
method is by far the better, though a topical treatment 
may be used for themes that lend themselves to suclt 
treatment. Those who have tried the topical method 
alone find that it not only leaves serious gaps but leads 
to a most deplorable confusion of chronology and, what 

^ Oman. On the Writing of History^ pp. 158-75, for an eloquent 
pjca for the study of war and military history on the part of 
the directing classes in society. 
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ii worse, the child’s knowledge even of the topics thal 
have been done is poor and uncoordinated. Chronology 
must be the essential skeleton of history. Even in the 
senior stage the mind of the boy is not sufficiently mature 
to dispense with the narrative side of history but valuable 
work may be done in working out the development of 
some topic (say the history of religious toleration, the 
growth of the army and navy, the development of self- 
government, the Art movement in India, development of 
education, etc.) provided that a chronological foundation 
has been laid and it is not acting as a substitute for it 
The successful study of a topic presupposes an already 
existing body of knowledge so that the facts may be fitted 
in at the appropriate places. 

But this does not debar a teacher from stressing the 
central idea or ideas of any particular period before 
going on to discuss the events in the chronological order. 
This produces a better sense of chronological sequence 
than just going on from reign to reign, dealing with the 
subjects as they arise. Many teachers have combined 
the two with great success. They deal with the period 
chronologically, say for two terms, and reserve the third 
for revision of topics. As a general rule in the lower 
forms the chronological order is to be preferred and in 
the upper forms (provided a chronological foundation 
has been laid) a topical treatment is better. As the text¬ 
books are mainly chronological, it is possible to make 
the lessons topical without the danger of having nebulous 
ideas with regard to the chronological sequence of facts 
and events. What is important to bear in mind is that 
whatever scheme of work is adopted must not be rigid 
but elastic enough to be able to gain the objective in 
view. 

The suggestions that have been offered in the foregoing 
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pages with regard to the syllabus in secondary and 
primary schools will be clear in a tabular form. As the 
nomenclature of classes is sometimes different in different 
States of India, the average age is shown against the class: 

The Syllabus for Secondary Schools ^ 

Class III (8-9 years) 

The story of the beginnings of life; the primitive man; 
the life of the people in Egypt, India, Crete, Sumeria, 
Babylonia, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome; stories of great 
characters such as Sargon, Hammurabi, Hatasu, Minos, 
Ramesis II, Moses, Sennacherib, Buddha, Xerxes, Peri¬ 
cles, Alexander, Chandragupta, Hannibal, Asoka, Caesar 
and Augustus. 

Class IV (9-10 years) 

Simple stories from Indian History from tlie earliest 
times upto 1530 with stress on biography and cultural, 
social and local history. 

Class V (lo-ii years) 

Simple stories from Indian history from 1530 to the 
present times with stress on biography and cultural, social 
and local history. Special period 327 b.c. to 232 b.c. 

Class VI (11-12 years) 

1. Outlines of Indian History from earliest times to 
1525. Spedal period a.d. 320 to a.d. 648. 

2. Stories from English History, earliest times to 1485. 

1 At present many Secondary schools include the Primary 
classes III to V but under recent schemes of reorganization, 
the Secondary schools will exclude them. 

For details of the syllabus for Classes IV and V, see Appendix A 
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3. Civics (fortnightly informal discussion on simple 
topics) 

Class VII (12-13 years) 

1, Outlines of Indian History, 1525-1785. Special 
period 1556-1707. 

2, Stories from English History, 1485-1815. 

3, Civics (fortnightly or weekly informal discussion on 
simple topics). 

^Class VIII (13-14 years) 

1. Outlines of Indian History, 1785-1950, including 
special treatment of the following topics: 

(a) The development of Mahratta power since 1720 
and its relations with the various powers in India. 
The Mahratta system of administration. 

(b) The forcign relations of British India with special 
reference to Afghanistan. The North-Western 
and Eastern Frontiers of India. 

(c) The development of the Indian constitution. 

(d) The problem of the Indian States. Their merger. 

{e) Birth' of Indian Union and Pakistan. 

(/) Social, Educational and Industrial changes. 

2. Stories from English History, 1815-1950. 

3. Civics. 

Class IX (14-15 years) 

1. Indian History (Matriculation syllabus) with a 
bias for social and cultural history or topical development. 

2. World history, from the ancient civilizations to 1950 
(to be done in two or three years) with a social and 
cultural bias. 

3. Civics. 

^ vide the author’s article on * The Teaching of Civics * in 
Macnee’s Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools (Oxford 
university Press). 
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Class X (15-16 years) 

Same as in Class IX. 

Class XI (16-17 years) 

Same as in Class X. 

The lowest three classes of the secondary school might 
be regarded as the early or junior stage, the three middle 
forms as the middle stage and the Matriculation and 
pre-Matriculation classes as the senior stage. Under 
schemes of reorganization, the Secondary course in some 
States will include Class XI and Classes III-IV, i.e. the 
early or junior stage, wull come under Primary (Basic) 
Education. 

Syllabus for the Primary (Basic) Schools 

The difficulties of constructing a history syllabus for 
the elementary school in India was indeed very great 
till recently as there was hardly any uniformity witfi regard 
to the duration of the history course and the time devoted 
to it in the different provinces in India.^ While Madras, 
Bombay and Bihar had a primary course extending from 
five to eight years, the Punjab, Burma, Bengal, Assam 
and C.P. had a four year one. In the higher elementary 
stage both Madras and Bombay had an eight years’ course 
resembling in this respect the English elementary system 
before the Act of 1944. However, all this has becipi 
recently changed under .schemes of reorganization. In 
every State in India, today, the primary (basic) stage 
comprises Classes I-V which is sought to be made com¬ 
pulsory and free and the secondary system comprises 

1 Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
(Hart^ Committee Report), p. 36, and John Sargent, Quin¬ 
quennial Review of Progress of Education in India, 
p. 114. 
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Clas-scs VI to X or XI. If stories from history arc to 
be taught, as they should be taught, in all the grade.t 
of the primary system, naturally the syllabuses should 
follow some common outlines though they need not be 
absolutely uniform. Unfortunately, the revised Wardha 
syllabuses which are being followed for Classes I-V by 
Madras, have v<‘ry little history in them, there being just 
a smattering of religious history and history of the lives 
of saints and religious reformers in Class V. This is a 
serious drawback of the Wardha syllabus for social 
studies. Other Stales have, however, included history and 
historical tales in their syllabuses from Classes I to V 
and the. outlines of a course to be done in five years can 
be sketched here as a sort of general guide for the 
teacher. Time* is a great difficulty in the basic school 
especially in the initial stagers where the rudiments of 
reading, writing and arithmetic are to be taught. But 
certainly two periods a week of 30 minute.s each can be 
easily found for a subject which is a storehouse of positive 
delight for children. Another important thing to 
remember in connexion with the making of the primary 
(basic) school syllabus is that, for at least a good many 
of the students, this is the highest rung of the educational 
laddcrr that is attainable for reasons loo numerous to 
enuinc'rate here, 'J'hey cannot or do not continue their 
education beyond the elementary stage. It should be the 
objective of the history teacher to give the children a 
working knowledge at least of the broad facts of national 
history in story-form so that it may not be possible for 
the elementary school child to leave .school having only 
a knowledge of the Hindu, the Muhammadan or the 
British period; in fact, it would be desirable to give him 
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a glimpse of some episodes of world history in the liighcr 
dassrs, viz. Class IV and V. The syllabus should also 
he so devised that there would be little or no difficulty 
in passing from the primary to the secondary school. 
The stress throughout should be laid on cultural and 
social history. The present arrangements for history in 
the elementary school are most unsatisfactory. History 
is generally taught only in the* two highest classes of the 
primary school and the lowest three ( lasses are deprived 
of the great delight and inspiration that might he drawn 
from the records of man’s wonderful achievements. Just 
because all the facts of national history are sought to 
be taught in two )rars, it becomes a diy-as-dust cram 
subject and puts too great a strain on the boys. In the 
two top classes in Bengal, to speed up the process, they 
have three to four periods of history per week in the 
time-table. All this, however, is changing in the States 
and the process of transition should soon hr complete. 

It should hr rrmrmherrd that when history is advocated 
for all the classes of the basic school, it is not suggested 
that the hoys should have a text-book from the beginning; 
in fact, they should not have books till they reach 
Class IV; they (an listen to the stories orally told and 
make picture-books, whenever possible, of their own, 
representing scenes and events from the lives of the 
people about whom they are hearing stories. 

Primarr (Rasic) School Syllohin for ihe Five Years’* Course 
Classes I and II (6^8 years) 

Romantic tales from His- Orally told, 
trry (India and World) 
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Class Ill (8 yi'ars) 

Ihc story of the begin- Stories orally told; inters 
nings of life, of primitive esting handwork by class, 
man, of the lives of the 
people in Egypt, India, 

'Carte, SunitTia, Babylonia, 

Phoenicia, Greece and 
Rome. ^ 

Class IV (9 years} 

Stories from Indian His- With a bias for biography 
lory from earliest times to and social, cultural and 
1707. local history. 

Stories from World History—The Crusades, Saladin, 
and Richard; Chingiz Khan and the Mongols, Marco 
Polo; Voyages of Discovt ry—Columbus, Vasco da Gama; 
Caxton and his Printing Press; the Revival of Learning 
in EurojK^; Qu('cn EHzab(’th; Charles 1 ; Pe ter the Great. 

Class V (10 years) 

Stories from Indian His- With a bias for biography 
lory—1707-1930. and social, cultural and 

local history. 

Stories from World History—George Washington; The 
French Revolution and Napoleon; The Industrial Revo¬ 
lution; The Kaiser: President Wilson; Hitler and Stalin; 
UNO. The stories of Aviation and Wireless. 

M. E, Schools 

The ^fiddle English Schools in India form a part of 
^ vide p. 30 for a suitable book for the teacher. 
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the secondary system and the greater majority of the 
pupilfi of the highest class of M. E. Schools proceed to 
the High School:^ no separate syllabus need therefore be 
framed for the M. E. Schools. Under schemes of re¬ 
organization, these schools will either disappear or br 
converted to Incomplete or Junior High Schools up to 
Class VIII, in any case, ik) .se parate syllabus is necessai^.. 

Corrclatioti and Co-ordination 

It is usual to take up the question of (orrelation iif. 
connexion with the construction of the syllabus. Ihcrr 
is no doubt that if the different subjects could be corre¬ 
lated in the curriculum, each one of them would be 
greatly enric'hed. So the case for correlation is theoreti¬ 
cally very .strong, for ‘ Knowledge' of all kinds forms a unit 
and a boy ought to see how tht' study of one subject aid;s 
in the i oinprclu'nsion of another I'hat is why .some 
.schools still [jrefer that one teacher .should be in charge 
of at least most, if not of all, the subjects in a particular 
class .so that it is possible for him to correlate naturally, 
i.e. incidentally, th(‘ different subjects to a far greatei 
extent than can tlu' specialist teacher who takes a clasii 
only in th(' subject in whic h fie has specialized. But it h 
no use knocking one’s head against a wall and sincx! the 
specialist .system has taken a firm root in many good 
schools for v-alid reasons, the question is—How far is it 
possible to correlate one subject with another in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances ? 

In fact, a far more fundamental question that goes to 
the very root of the matter is whether there can be even 

^ John Sargent, Quinque?inial Report of Progress of Education 
in India, i 932 - 37 » P. 82. 

^ Mernornndtim 07 i the Teachinia of History (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press), p. 5. 
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under the form-master system (where the same teacher 
takes the form in different subjects) a perfectly correlated 
detailed syllabus. Correlation is clearly possible between 
history, geography and literature on a topic such as the 
coming of the Ary^ans and their civilization in India. A 
discussion of the geographical boundaries of the Indian 
•peninsula with a study of the North-Western passes, at 
once gives the clue to the successful inroads of the Aryan 
tribes into India and there is enough suitable material ex¬ 
tant in translations of Vedic literature which throws inter¬ 
esting light on the social, religious and economic life of 
the times. But there arc long gaj^s in Indian history 
iron) this point of view, for there are periods as against 
which there is no available literature. But even when 
there is no paucity of material, e.g. in the ease of the 
classical Sanskrit literature that flourished under the 
Hindu kings, it is unsuitable for classroom use. Neither 
arc books available containing suitable extracts from 
them depicting social and economic conditions of the 
times. It is again, true that the study of the Mogul age 

would be greatly helped by a simultaneous study of its art, 

literature and music. But the difficulty is twofold. First, 
art and music are too technical and there is very little of 
Mogul literature that is extant. Secondly, even what ii 
available is not suitable for boys and girls at the stage at 
whirl) they arc studying Mogul history. So, a perfectly 
correlated system breaks down. Some enthusiasts in 
England and on the Continent have drawn up elaborate 
seliemes of correlation ^ and in India w^e have seen the 

extreme applications of this principle centring round a 

craft in the ^Vardha Scheme of education; hut they arc 

^ E. C. Wilson, An Experiment in Synthetic Education (Allen 
and Unwin); also Memorandum on the Teaching of History^ 
pp. 61-2. 
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looktrd upon with disfavour by the general body of tea¬ 
chers. I’hc reasons are not far to seek. These schemes 
appear at times not only forced and far fetched, but also 
rather cramping to individual subjects and t(‘nding 
to rigidity in treatment leaving the inevitable gaps of 
knowledge. Another difficulty arises when the language 
or the geography teacher, equally enthusiastic as the 
history master, nd'uses to make history the c entral subject 
round which their subjects are to be grouped. 

But this of course* is a wrong way of approach to the 
question. 'J’he ( urriculum should certainly be the product 
of the c orporat(‘ activity of ev^ery member of the* stafF, and 
it is felt that the appreciation of the bearing of one study 
upon another c ould best be secured, not by unworkable 
correlated schemes, but by circulating the schenu's drawn 
up by each subjeet-teacher among the members of the 
staff early in December, i.e. before the session begins in 
January. This gives a valuable opportunity to the 
specialist teachers for effective discussion of the points 
where correlation is possible. Specialist teachers should 
also meet every month or at least every term for maintain- 
ing close relations amongst themselves with a view to tliis 
co-ordination of their work. This sort of limited correla¬ 
tion has been found most successful wherever it has bee.ii 
tried. In India, it is usual for the Education Depart¬ 
ment in each State to publish a printed booklet giving the 
syllabuses in the different subjects for a particular class. 
Where these syllabuses are constructed with an eye to 
correlation as in some of the subjects in Bengal,^ the tea¬ 
cher is spared a good deal of work, though not the duty 

^ vide History and Geography Syllabuses in Syllabuses of 
Studies for Secondary Schools for Boys and Girls in Bengal (Edu¬ 
cation Department, Government of Bengal, 1958). It is itiU 
in force. 
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of further examining the syllabuses with a view to more 
effective correlation and better l atering for local needs. 
But where the departmental syllabus has not correlation 
as one of its main planks, it becomes incumbent for the 
teacher to draw up a syllabus (no doubt on the basis of 
the syllabus published by the Department) with a view 
to correlation with other subjects. In any case, the co¬ 
operation and meetings between the teachers of the same 
c lass are vital. Though elaborate schemes of direct cor¬ 
relation an' not possible, there is much that can he done 
indirectly. In most of the history lessons geography con¬ 
siderations arc paramount, and without a proper com¬ 
prehension of these, no correct perspective of the histori¬ 
cal development of a country can be gained. How 
conditions of climate, tlic natural frontiers, the rugged 
nature of the* soil in the south and tht' \'ast t'conomic 
rcsoiirc’v's of this country have influ(*nced the course of 
Indian history should be made clear, i.c., the interactions 
of geographical and historical groups of circumstanco 
should be ])ointed out at all stages, as opportunity offers, 
by the history and geography teachers alike. 

In the matter of visual aids and teaching devices there 
can be regular co-operation between them in the making 
and use of maps, charts and the employment of lanterns, 
epidiasc opes, etc. A good deal of help can also be given 
to the histc 3 ry teacher by the art master in his art room. 
Creative handwork in the form of picture-making, model¬ 
ling, paper-cutting, etc., especially in the preparatory 
.stage, makes histor\* rc'al and vivid to boys, and without 
the co-operation of the art teacher history teaching would 
be most ineffective in the junior stages. The literature 
teacher is in the unique position of helping the historical 
imagination of the boy as well as creating a sense of style 
in him. Well-written books, of stories about famous his- 
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torica) iigun s, should ordinarily he jDrescribrd for the pre¬ 
paratory stage. He should remember that when he is 
asking boys to read at home or during the holidays, he 
should from time to time pntsrribc some book which 
refieets the social and political conditions of the particular 
periods of history >\hich the fomi is studying. Either the 
history or the literatun' tcac'her ^ (if the boys cannot find 
out for themselves suitable historical poems, ballads, etc.) 
should find tht! time for reading in class some of the verse 
and perhaps selected scenes from historical plays. 'The 
history master will naturally lay stress on the great literary 
:‘igun s as they appear in the iiian'h of events; while, from 
time to time, tales of historical personages or accounts of 
striking historical inc idents will be dealt with in the litera¬ 
ture lesson. This co-0])cration may go even farthe r-* - 
when an essay is set on a historical subject it may be 
marked by both the history and the English masters, the 
iinal mark fxTng an ave^rage of the marks awarded by the 
specialists. There might be some useful co-operation bet- 
v.'een tlie history and tlu' science teacher though at first 
it seems to be scarcely possible. The history teacher may 
deal with the c onditions under which the pioneers work¬ 
ed and the early triumphs of science, or the science 
teacher may give special ]('ssons on this aspect of the work 
within the history syllabus. A broad principle should \yc 
remembered—reference to other subjects is alway.s desir¬ 
able and where it is possible for a subject-teacher to link 
up in a natural way what he is teaching with what the 
boys are being taught by his colleagues, the opportunity 
should never be missed. 


^ Hiflory correlates more easily with literature than with 
geography. 
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‘ Savoir pear coKur n'est pa» savoir.’ (To know by heart is no 
iinowlrdgr) — M ontnif^ne 

‘ 'I'hr intellectual weakness of the child conies for the most 
part from his inability to fix his attention. His mind is like 
a lighted taper in a place exposed to the wind, whose 6amc 
is ever unsteady. Therefore serve and assist Nature without 
■forcing her in any way .’—Fenclon 

‘ If the teacher is to get the full value from his subject, 
vhe will remember that history in Milton’s phrase is but a 
.story writ large and that he w'ill wish his pupils to associate, 
it, as did the Greeks, with the Muses rather than, as loo many 
of us have been led to do, w'ith writers of the Dry-as-dust 
.bchool.’— Mr Badley 

H istory J,)i*rliaps Ix'ats every other subject in the 
intensity of discussion and in the heated argument 
that has l entred round its teaching methods in recent times. 
T"his is explained by the fart that first, there is no one 
method of te aching history ^ and secondly, that new ideas 
have come into the field that have not yet had the sanction 
of general ac:ccptance. Like so many other things, the 
methods of teaching history arc going through a period 
of transition, though in the Wc.st the old id('as have been 
definitely dropped in progressive schools. There is the 
old school of history teachers who believe in giving the 
child a solid grind at the facts of history, and who 

^ ’ 'rhroughout this book I have made suggestions on many 
different ways and means (of teaching history), but I have deli¬ 
berately refrained from giving any one priority of place, for 
there can be, I think, no one method of teaching any subject, 
certainly not such a subject as history, so wide and deep arc 
its ramifications.’—Drummond 
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fulminate against the new-fangled methods whicli 
they believe mak(‘ the subject a soft one. But 
the upholders of the more recent, i.e. psychological 
methods are ecjually prompt in retorting that if dullness 
be the most important criterion of teaching, the old school 
certainly have been the best of teachers. It can be claimed 
without any unfairness that teaclxers of the new school 
have, demonstrated very' clearly that what they are out 
for is not merely to make the study interesting for its 
own sake but to creatt* this interest as a means to an 
end—so that the important facts of history, relative to 
the development of the human race and of our own country 
in particular, might be more eflec tively acquired and a 
cultured mind produced. In fact, they have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that their methods prov'idi* a far better 
mental training than the old grinding whic h br(‘d in the 
child an inevitable hatred of the subject and thus defeated 
their own ends. While perhaps there is no room for doubt 
as to the superiority of the recent dc*\Tlopincnts in metho¬ 
dology, it should he borne in mind that there is no finality 
in the matter of rneth('>dN and day aftc'r day nt‘w methods 
are being tried in the classroom. I'he history teac her has 
very often cMithiised over this or that method of teaching 
history and has seldom tried all the methods in a synthetic 
scheme of leaching the subject in school. I'he result has 
been that some schools have specializc^d in the ‘ Source 
method ’ or the Dalton and other laboratory plans, others 
in the ‘Dramatic method’ or ‘biography’ method; while 
still others in the Salisbury’ Plan of Dr Happold ^ in 
merely linking up history with literature or presenting 
history as ‘ movements An endeavour will be made in 

1 F. C. Happold, Vision and Craftsyiianship^ ch, VII (Faber 
and Faber, 1950) which describes a .successful experience in his 
school at Salisbury in developing certain essential skills through 
historical, geographical and social study mati rial. 
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these, pages to get b(*yond this isolationist attitude and to 
present all the ujj-to-date methods of teaching history in 
a synthesized way. 

In answer to the c^uestion—How' best can vvtr present tlie 
facts of history in the classroom to our puoils, it may \yt 
confidently asserted that the. method is twofold—the 
lesson given by the teac her, and the text-book in possession 
of the child. Of the two. the older school thought the 
text-book more important but it is easy enough to see that 
the oral lesson is certainly more likely to gain our objective 
and certainly rnon* commonly used today. Without the 
impression that a good le sson makers at the time it is given, 
the t<‘xt-book appears very dull and uninspiring and merely 
puts a premium on unintelligent memorizing. In the 
junior stages especially, the oral lesson is the chief factor 
in presentation, as a text-book is hardly necessary. In 
the middle and senior stages, the text-book certainly 
assumes greater and greater importance when a solid body 
of facts has definitely to he* ac quired, and human memory 
being provv'*rbially sliort, the best of oral lessons will fail 
in its mission if unsupported by a good text-book. But 
the text-book can ncv'cr take the* place in the junior and 
middle* forms of a vivid presentation of facts by the teacher 
himself—a presentation which kindles interest and engen¬ 
ders in the child a love of the subject. Oncer this much- 
desired interest is aroused, an inclination to turn over the 
pages of a text-book follows as a corollary. Supervised 
study of text-books (provided good text-books are av’^ailable 
—they are extremely rare) can only be attempted in upper 
classes. So oral work must remain the principal method 
of teaching throughout the school. 

The Oral Lesson 

It is true that in the higher forms of the middle stage 
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and very often in the senior stage, the oral lesson is rele¬ 
gated to the baclcground in some up-to-date schools and 
the Dalton and other laboratory plans are pursued by the 
modern history teacher. But in the vast majority of schools, 
the oral lesson is still the (hief method of presentation. 
The two essential charai teristies of a good oral lesson ill 
history art' a wise selection of the material and the ability 
to impart the facts in the most clYective way. The latter 
largely depends on the amount of eo-operation bc'tween the 
teacher and his pupils. It is of (ourse w’ell understood 
that the forms of that (*o-operation will naturally vary in 
relation to the difl'erent stag(\s of the j^upils’ devt‘lopmcnl. 
A teacher with the fundamental requisites in him, of a 
passion for the subject, wid(* reading, a well-balanced judge¬ 
ment, a kno\vJedg(' of the' (apaeities and interests of 
children and an innate fct'ling of love towards them, would 
hnd himself in a position to give the best kind of oral 
lesson. If, in addition to these fundamentals, h(‘ has a 
sense of humour, a good voice and is a bit of an actor, 
his narration, always a strong h^aturc of the history lesson, 
would he graphic, and would never fail to interest his 
boys. To make the lesson real, he nerds also some powers 
at least of drawing and sketching. There is another thing 
which is very important and which the teacher must not 
forget: he must always hold the strings of the lesson in 
his own hands. Certain points only will be worked out 
in eo-operation ^vith the class; with regard to the others, 
he must himself give the nc'cessary explanations and descrip¬ 
tions. He must make up his mind, while preparing at 
home, the amount of co-operation he will invite from the 
class. It is hardly any use asking hesitantly in the midst 
of a lesson whether the boys know^ anything alx)ut a 
particular matt(T and collecting tit-bits of disconnected 

^ John Adams, The Teacktrs Many Parts. 
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information, kicking in arrangement and very often in 
essentials, when the natun* of the topic' demands that he 
should describe it eareUtlly. This of course* dcjes not rule 
out the initial ciueNlions that may be put on certain section^ 
of the lessc>n to draw' c>ut what the? }x>ys know provideci 
the information supplied (almost always inadecjuatc) is 
supplemented by th(‘ teacher.^ The art of ciuestioning is 
vei7 important not only because it gives the teacher an 
exact idt*a ol the mental c'ontents of the boys but also 
because it savt*s him from unending narration (very often 
well over tlu'ir lu‘ads) and the class from inevitable bore¬ 
dom. Hints an* given later in this chapter on this valu¬ 
able instrument of teaching -that puts children in a state 
of mental readiness for the pnrsentation of facts—as also 
on the efficacy in testing knowledge.- 

'The Early or Preparatory Stage 

As history is story and biography, in the junior stage, 
it is mainly a cjiii'siion of telling the story wt*ll.’^ T’he story 
should be told in a vivid, graphic manner in the vernacu¬ 
lar, observing the chronological order.*^ As the children 
find it v^'crv' difficult, almost impossible, to rcmernlx*r the 
whole story if told at a stretch, the teacher should split 
the story into suitable sections with pauses and recapitula¬ 
tions. T'he sections with short suitable headings should 

^ vide tlu* author’s artick* in Macnee’s Instruction in Indian 
Secondfny Schools, pp. 143-44, for a model lesson. 

2 rf. pp. h 4 - 3 . 

J. Findlav, I'iie Place of History in School. 
iss Madeley in her book History as a School of (Ulizenship 
(Oxford University Press) recommends the Bridgehead Method 
whereby the outstanding events and movements—the real ‘ land¬ 
marks ’ in history,—arc taught through biography without at first 
any reference to chronological arrangement. The Bridgehead 
Method would have been admirable if it maintained the chro¬ 
nological sequence. However, it can be modified to suit out 
purpose. 
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he put on the blackboard. Only as much should be 
narrated as the children can reproduce without difficulty 
at a tini('. Discussion as to the ‘ why ‘ how' etc., of 
thins^s, which should b(‘ a salient feature of th(' history 
k'sson at all stages, will bo an invaluable aid in clarifying 
their hazy notions about events and their causes. There 
should he a linking up of the past with the present when¬ 
ever possible. No independent notes will be made at this 
stage. The teacher should, here as in the next two stages, 
draw sketch maps on the blackboard when necessary (with 
not too many details) to illustrate special points in the 
lesson. 

Rrcaphulation 

After the (oinplete story, section by section has been 
given to the children, they should be askt'd to recapitulate. 
Soinc'tinK s the < hildren themselves may he asked to put 
questions to the ( lass by way of recapitulation, thus direct¬ 
ing their instinct of self-assertion into a useful channel. 
Another device to rc fresh their memory about the course 
of ( vents is the blackboard summary. It should always be 
in (o-ojjcration zvith the chtldreu as the lesson proceeds 
and not put down at thi* end of the lesson. It should be 
neat and brief, facts and phrases being mainly used 
instead of full sentences. Occasional sketches with coloured 
chalk to illustrate points in the summary will be very 
hcdpful. A little time is to be allowed to children to get 
the blackboard summary down in their note-books. There 
should he no sc t examinations. It is enough if the boys 
like to hear and remember the stories. The procedure of 
oral cjU(\siioning can bt* varied when asking the children 
occasionally to write* down in their own words what they 
have heard or Irarnt. 
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Sftise of l ime 

The imparting of a sense of time to the young child is 
admittedly difficult ^ hut highly desirable. Without some 
device to convey this, the ihild cannot d(‘veIop a proper 
perspective of the chronological sequence, espec ially in the 
preparatory stage when large sweeps of time are covered 
by the stories and biographi(‘s. The picture-c hart is very 
convenient in indicating the passage of time by pictorial 
representation of the c haracte ristic events, achievcinc'nts, 
dc'vc'lopinenls, and outstanding personalities of various 
countries or of the* same c ountry at various points of tiine.^ 
rhe *se pic tures (very c^ften the work of the boys themselves) 
should be hung on the walls of the classroom so that the 
boys may have an opportunity of constantly looking at 
them and dewedoping a sense of the passage' of time and 
historic:al dcvcdopnicnt. A rc'cxnt experiment on these 
lines'* by the pupils (ii to 14) and staff' of the Junior Art 
Department of the Sheffield College of Arts and Crafts 
has received a chorus of praise all over Britain and the 
large-sized Ixautifully rolourcd pictures and senilis turned 
out by the boys and girls with the help of their teachers 
have, been dubbed ' History of English Life Exhibition * 
or ‘ History Chart Exhibition They have been so univer¬ 
sally appreciated that they have been sent to museums and 
libraries all over the country for people to sec. These 
picture's and charts aim at depicting the major dcvelop- 

* cf. Worts (pp. 100-108) who says ‘ Tinic-srnse is not 
developed until the adolesc ent or even the adult stage \ Worts 
is extreme in his views and ignores the fact that the child 
gradually develops a Time-srnse when helped with aids and 
devices. 

^ See Britain and Her Neighbours, Part III—The Beginnings 
(Blackie & Son) for models and the author’s Ilhihasa Katha 
{Adhunik Proko»Iiak, 1951)- 

^ A. H. Glover, New Teaching for a New Age (Nelson^ 
^94^), pp. 33-93. 
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mcnts of human society from its beginnings up to tlic 
present day, with stress on life in England from the twelfth 
century onwards. 

Pi ctures and Sketches 

Picturrs ronstitiito a very important element in the- 
presentation of an oral lesson inasmuch as they appeal 
most to the children at this stagt‘. I'hey should be liberally 
used provided they are of an authentic character and large¬ 
sized enough to make their appeal to every boy in the class.. 
These large-sized wall pictun-s (very often enlargements 
by the older boys or by the leather) should be regularly 
used, and there should be a lot of discussion, not only at 
this stage but also at the next two so that ever\' oimer 
of v’ulue may be extracted from them. 

Teachers make the too common mistake of showing 
interesting pictun's to the class and then dismissing them. 
^vith a fv'w ( iirsory remarks. I'hls is ( crtainly most unfoi- 
tunate. A picturt' should be discussed from all possible 
aspects, viz. not only tlie signiheanei* of the picture as a 
whole but that of the dress, arms, ornaments, (‘tc., with 
their contrast to the present, and also in certain cases,, 
as a n'velalion of character. Undoubtedly, the picture.s 
can he made the pleasant medium of imparting mueli 
useful knowledge. Unfortunately, thi' t(‘a(‘her forgets to 
utilize even the pictures in the* text-books of which every 
boy has a copy, thereby making it possible to recall during 
revision at home, the treatment in the class. The tt'xt- 
book picturt's an' a sort of permanent possession with the 
boy as opposed to large-sizt'd wall pictures that are present¬ 
ed only once during the lesson and perhaps never shown 
again. The teacher should also frequently draw black¬ 
board .sketches of mammoths, caves, huts, buildings, forts^ 
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pyramids, chariots, ships, etc., to concretize the child’s 
historical knowledge and ideas. 

The History Text-book 

The second means of presentation, i.e. the text-book, has 
been relegated to an inferior position in the junior forms 
as it is not so efficacious in kindling that living interest in 
the subject which is the foundation of all higher training. 
In the lowest form no text-book is perhaps necessary 
specially if the child is making his own picture-book of the 
different activities of the ancient world. However, it may 
not be very wise to depend entirely on the teacher or the 
children’s efforts. So a very simple and attractive text¬ 
book in the regional language on the lines of Lady Eva 
Erleigh’s In the Beginning (Nelson) should be prescribed. 

Criteria of a Good Text-hook 

It may be asked—What arc the characteristics of a good 
history text-book? First, it must be entertainingly writt ni 
and if, in securing the interest of children which can never 
be captured by a bald summary, the book is a bit bulky, 
it is no offence; in fact, it is a positive virtue. 
The old theory ‘ small boy, small book especially 
in relation to history, has been thoroughly exploded. 
We no longer proportion the size of the volume 
to the age of the boy; in fact, we work here 
on the principle of inverse proportion.^ It i» 
only an older boy or girl who can tackle more or less the 
dry facts of history presented in an outline, but the younger 
pupils want a good thick padding of chatty, descriptive 
and brightly coloured detail and a lot of explanation as 

*E. L. Hasluck, The Teaching of History (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press), p. 33. 
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to why things happen. Outlines are fatal to the arousing 
of interest which is the main object at this stage. A good 
literary style is always an essential factor in a text-book 
that grips. Boys often find their text-book dull because 
the language is too abstract and also because it often 
contains a mass of generalizations or a terse, eondens<*d 
summary' of knowledge. I'his puts a premium on unintelli¬ 
gent memorizing of facts and statements which are 
meaningless to them and, as a consequence, they lose all 
interest in what they are doing. 

Sei'ondly. it must be historically accurate and absolutely 
free from communal bias, e*mbodying in simple language 
the results of recent researc h, for nothing but harm could 
result from perpetuating mistakes and antiquated views 
about historical personages, events and institutions. 

Thirdly, the book should he full of good illustrations, 
carefully ('hosen and connected with the text. I'hcy should 
pre'ferabiy be n produelions of old prints conveying the 
atmosphere of the tim<\s as far as it can be caught therc- 
frum. and impressing on the young mind the differences 
of those times from our own. 

Fourthly, a good tcxt-l)ook should b<' provided with a 
few carefully prepared maps w^hich should not be a jumble 
of unnecessary names of places, hut contain only those 
that arc mentioned in the stories or that would illustrate 
particular points therein. 'This very' obvious feature of a 
good text-book is very often lacking in the ordinary 
manuals that are placed in the hands of the young, and it 
is unfortunately o\^erlooked by those w'ho should be the 
first to object. Nothing can give the boy a better sense— 
than these w^ll-thought out maps—of relative distances, of 
the difficulty and delay in communications in bygone ages, 
and an insight into the strategic nature of certain places 
that have had such a powTrfuJ influence on the shaping 
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of history. It is now the practice in all good schools for 
boys to make these on a co-operative basis. They will be 
stimulated in their efforts if the text-book contains a few 
good models. 

Expression Work as an aid to the Oral Lesson 

7hc oral lesson in the junior forms will never really be 
sucr(rssful unless it is supplemented by some sort of co-ope¬ 
ration in the shape of ‘ active doing ’ on the part of the 
boys. They should be given a good deal of expression or 
practical work (to be done in groups) of various types 
such as drawing, map-making, painting, paper-cutting, 
modelling, acting. It is these forms of work that really 
mak(' histoiy vivid and interesting to them. More of this 
in the next chapter. 

AVhen the expression or creative M»ork is being carried 
on along with the graphic narration of stories supported 
by a good t(‘xt-book, the child is bound to feel the life 
of the past as a vivid reality and also to gain an insight 
into the motives and actions of }>eopIe into whose lives he 
is entering so intimately. He will also realize that the 
Avorld was not always as it is today, that things gradually 
change—^in fact, he will be getting some idea of historical 
development. The t(‘achex will be well-satisfied if he has 
implanted in the child, at the end of this stage, a 
keen desire to know and hear about the past. 

The MroDLE Stage 

History teaching in the middle forms presents a good 
deal of difference from the preparatory stage. Here the 
pupils are to have a solid grounding in the facts of Indian 
history, to know^ in stoxy^ form the principal landmarks of 
English histon-, to make their acquaintance with civics, 
-as wrll as to acquire more definite notions of chronology 
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and of history’ as being a continuous development of cause* 
and effect; and in the higher forms, to receive a training 
in the rudiments of historical thinking mainly through woii 
in the original sources. They are now twelve or thirteen 
and getting past the stage at which stories alone will please. 

Pres€7itatiori as Movements 

History no doubt can be. presented at the middle stage 
as a series of remarkable biographical incidents and events 
but it will be more profitable to present it after eleven ^ 
mainly as movements, though biography and episodes will 
be introduced in their proper places. The biographical 
method cannot be continued too long as it tends to a loss 
of perspective and balance by giving one a very inadequate 
sense of tim(\ or of continuity in history, and by failing to. 
show adequately, in different ages the underlying forces that 
are moulding or disintegrating the lives of the people. As 
Miss Drummond says ‘ Every age is a transition or bridge^ 
showing the continuation of the main forces of the preced¬ 
ing years and giving evidence of the new tendencies whicli 
are to come The realization of this truth can never 
be brought home to the child unless he is allowed to study 
history as movements. The treatment of history as move¬ 
ments is undoubtedly more difficult than the simple 
biographical method, as it involv(*s on the teacher’s part 
a judicious selection of matter, insight into cause and 

^ Bath Miss Drummond and Mr Worts are rather extreme 
in their views {vide History in School, pp. 45-8, and The^ 
Teaching of History, pp. 39-40) with regard to the stage at 
which the treatment of history mainly as movements can pro¬ 
fitably be begun. While Miss Drummond thinks children over 
tin are sufficiently developed to grasp the generalized tendencies, 
involved in a ‘ movement Mr Worts maintains it is not possible- 
even for an adolescent to do so before the. sixteenth year. In 
the author’s opinion, a normal boy of twelve or thirteen i$^ 
sufficiently mentally advanced to be able to study history mainly 
on the basis of movements w'ith biographies woven in suitably. 
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-effect and initiative in careful arrangement and planning. 
But it is well worth attempting as it is certainly more 
interesting and educative. The teachers are to draw up 
their own scheme of work. The following plan for the 
study of pre-Mogul India might serve as a guide: 

I. The incursions and migrations of the Nordic peoples 
irsulting in the Ary^an settlement in India. Aryan and 
pre-Aryan civilizations in India. 

*2. Buddhism and Jainism with stress on the life, of 
Buddha and Mahavira. 

3. The epi.sode of Alexander’s invasion. 

4. First Golden Age of India—Chandragupta^ Asoka. 

5. Foreign invasion and darkness. Glimmerings of 
light? 

6. Second Golden Age—The Gupta Empire, Samudra- 
gupta, Vikramaditya (Chandragupta II). 

7. Anarchy and disruption. 

8. Mohammed—Rise and spread of Islam. 

9. Third Golden Age of India—Harsha. 

10. Rise of new peoples and powers—Rajputs, Palas, 
Senas, Chalukyas, Rastrakutas, Chandelas, etc. 

11. Hindu civilization during the pre-Muhammadan 
period. 

12. Early Muhammadan invasions resulting in the 
establishment of the Sultanate at Delhi. 

13. The extension of the Sultanate—Ala-ud-din Khilji. 

14. The disruption of the Sultanate—Muhammad 
Tughlak. 

15. Monotheistic movements — Ramananda, Kavir, 
Nanak, Chaitanya. 

16. Mogul invasions ending in the establishment of the 
Mogul empire. 

Again, in studying medieval English history—the migra¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon peoples; movements, such as the 
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establishment of Christianity, the incursions of the Vikings, 
the Crusades, the struggle between the King and Barons 
and later between King and Parliament; the Universities; 
the trade guilds, the Hundred Years’ War, and the dawn¬ 
ing of the Renaissance—force theniseives on our attention 
though the child will not be deprived of his legitimate 
share of biographical Ntories in connexion therewith, 

Mediinn of Instruction 

Not only should tlic ideas and events presented be 
absolutely clear and vivid to the pupil but there should 
be no impediment in the way of his expressing himself 
about them in clear unmistakable tenns. This is impossible 
unless the regional language is the medium of both 
instruction and expression. There is ample evidence to 
show that boys score better in histon' when they are taught 
through th(* regional language and allowed to express 
themselves in it.^ Hence, to avoid the mistakes of the 
past, it is necessary that the medium of instruction through¬ 
out this stage should be the vernacular and the boys be 
allowed to express themselves both in class work and in the 
examination paper in their mother-tongue. 

Text-book 

It has been pointed out that the text-book assumes 
greater and greater importance as the child advances 
through school years. Besides the principles already 
enunciated,- a few others need to be settled before wc can 
have a suitable type of text-book for the middle or the 
senior school. Having regard to the fact that text-books 
are written either on the chronological or topical plan, 

^ Dr Paranjpyc's Note on The Vernacular as the Medium of 
Instruction (published by the Government of India); also certain 
experiments conducted in the Ballygungc Demonstration School, 
Calcutta, by the author. 

*PP- 65 - 7 ' 
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a particular question that arises is—Which arrangement 
is better, the chronological or the topical? ^ A text-book 
strictly on the chronological plan has its defects and may 
become almost indistinguishable from a bare date outline; 
except in the hands of a very skillful teacher, it proves 
most unsatisfactory inasmuch as the pupils welter in a 
mass of unrelated isolated facts between which they fail 
to see any vital connexion. But the danger of a purely 
topical ’ treatment is equally great, though of a different 
nature'. A topical treatment laying stress on the under¬ 
lying forces of an age* and showing long lines of historical 
development, tends to confuse pupils even up to seventeen 
or eighteen, and leaves serious gaps in their sense of chro¬ 
nology. The best type! of text-book always effects a 
compromise: it secures a clear view of ‘movements’ and 
‘ topics ’ without destroying the chronological sense. The 
happenings in different reigns should be grouped under 
some vc*ry carefully chosen headings in such a way that 
the development of particular ‘ movements * or ‘ topics ’ can 
be easily traced from reign to reign. 

In the higher forms of the middle stages,—if it is found 
that the boys can understand and read English freely, or 
if there is a multiplicity of vernaculars making it Impossible 
to fix a book in any particular vernacular to be the text¬ 
book for the whole class—a suitable text-book in English 
written in very simple style may be prescribed. The indi¬ 
vidual possession of a text-book is vital. Without it no 
work, particularly revision work, can be of any real value. 
A text-book in the vernacular should of course be the 
general rule. 

Teacher^s Presentation : Types of Oral Lessons 

The teacher in the middle stage has generally a very 

^ PP- 44-5. 
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poor idea as to how he should proceed with his lesson. 
The oral lesson almost inevitably takes one of the two 
following forms. The teacher cither asks boys to read 
portions of the text-book at home, asks questions on the 
subject in the class and explains the difficulties of the 
boys; or he asks the boys one after another to read aloud 
portions of the text-book in class and explains the verbal 
and other difficulties. Both these types of methods arc 
wasteful, barren and uninteresting, apart from the great 
objection that no text-book follows exactly the lines one 
wants. The first suffers from the additional defect of 
giving children reading on thoroughly unfamiliar topics 
in which the ground has not been initially broken by the 
teacher in the class or for w^hich special questions have 
not been suggested, and the second inevitably leads to 
boredom and inattention. 

There are again some teachers who will have none of 
this inertia and lethargy and there is a complete swing 
of the pendulum. They go on haranguing the children 
as if they are mere passive receptacles of information. This 
third type of oral lesson, i.e. the lecture type, is just as 
objectionable as the other two types of presentation. The 
best plan seems to be that the teacher should break fresh 
ground in the class and proceed by ‘ narration * and 
‘ questioning ’, dividing the lesson into well-defined natural 
sections and never forgetting that the children’s active 
participation in the lesson is what largely ensures its 
success. A very good plan also is to take advantage freely 
of the Problem Method of teaching by posing to the minds 
of the learners a genuine problem that challenges them to 
a sustained effort for its solution. When the narration 
comes as the result of a ‘ felt * difficulty which has exercised 
their minds but which they have not perhaps been able to 
solve fully, it is all the more welcome and listened to with 
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an amount of attention that ensures its retention. Thus 
instead of going straight on to discuss Babur’s invasion of 
India, if the subject is broached to the class in the way 
of a few problems, viz. (a) What need had Babur to come 
to India? (b) How was it that Sultan Ibrahim Lodi in 
spite of his greater resources was defeated at Panipat? 
etc., the teacher is sure to make his pupils mentally far 
more alert and active. 

As he goes on with the lesson, he will pass lightly over 
certain parts, emphasize certain others by careful treatment, 
will introduce much illustrative and explanatory matter 
from his wide reading, use the blackboard for sketch maps 
to illustrate special points in the lesson and for diagrams 
of battles, buildings, etc. The blackboard should also be 
used for putting down the heads and sub-heads into which 
the lesson is divided and for developing, as the lesson 
proceeds, a brief summary under each.^ He must also, 
whenever he finds an opportunity, show the development 
of historical events through cause and effect and the vital 
relationship between the past and present, partly by his 
own exposition, but better still, by leading the pupils by 
skilful questions to discover and state them for themselves. 
He should use a Line of Time or a Time-chart, reproduc¬ 
tions of pictures, coins and other historical objects to give 
definiteness to ideas and make the study a vivid reality. 
As has already been pointed out, there should be a full 
discussion with the class on the pictures, coins, etc., that 
are presented if full value is to be obtained out of these 
aids to teaching. 

Questioning in an Oral Lesson 

No oral lesson can be successful without some sort of 

^ If the boys are trained in the art of note-making, no sum¬ 
maries will be necessary from this stage; vide p. 75, Note-taking 
4 ind Note-making, 
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questioning. As has been }5ointed out above, the lesson 
becomes efTectivc when the teacher proceeds by narrative 
and questioning in his presentation. It is equally desirable 
that the children should interrupt the teacher in his 
narrative by questions on points that have roused their 
interest or occasioned doubt in their minds. These ques¬ 
tions should not only he not resented but definitely 
welcomed as being a clear indication that the boy is not 
merely a passive receptacle but is actively participating in 
the lesson. In the middle and junior forms, where the 
groundwork of knowledge is lacking, these questions wdl 
necessarily be lew but in the upper classes, where a solid 
foundation in knowledge is already laid, they will be more 
plentiful in number than perhaps most teachers would 
like to tolerate. It would be a great blunder to cut short 
such questions. Tht* class as a whole increases its know¬ 
ledge of a particular topic because of the. questions that; 
are asked both by teacher and individual pupils. Discussion 
based on questioning should be a fundamental feature in 
fostering a keen, critical and eager mind. 

Questioning as a Means of Testing Knowledge 

It is equally clear that the success of the lesson Vould 
depend a great deal upon some testing of the knowledge 
gained at the end of each lesson. Haphazard rapid oral 
questioning of the boys, particularly if the class is large, 
is of very little use for revision, as the. children’s attention 
is directed to isolated facts and they seldom see the real 
connexion or unity between these facts. Ability to answer 
isolated questions is no criterion that the boys have under¬ 
stood the matter aright.^ Therefore the questions should 
be so employed as to build, through the pupil’.s answers, 
their knowledge into a systematic whole. Thus when a 

1 C. H. Jarvis, Teaching of History, p. 133. 
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series of intelligent questions has been carefully prepared 
beforehand and is so designed as to lead fron'i point to 
point, when a pupil is encouraged to state all he knows 
without interruption, and when, after he has given his 
answers, other members of the class add to and amend 
his answer, the results are far more satisfactory. A hint 
may be added; ordinarily, to ask for names and dates is 
less useful than to ask for a description or critical estimate 
of an individual character in history, or for an explanation 
as to why a person acted as he did contrary to what was 
exjjected.^ Continuous oral or written answers are always 
infinitely better. It is also a good rule that the last few 
minutes of a lesson should be devoted to a dictation to 
the children by the teacher of a few carefully-prepared 
questions for which they have to find answers while revising 
at home. These questions would focus the child’s attention 
on the salient points in the lesson and recall to him the 
teacher’s treatment of the matter. At the beginning of 
the next lesson, the teacher should go over the questions 
dictated to the boys to find out whether they have honestly 
prepared the old lesson and are ready for new work. He 
might vary the procedure by occasionally setting a few 
questions to which the children are to write brief answers 
in exercise books. 

Note-taking, Note-making and Note-books 

Almost equally important for fixing the knowledge gained 
is the art of note-taking and note-making. A distinction 
has been drawn between note-taking, where the teacher 
dictates notes or writes them out on the blackboard for 
the children to take down; and note-making, where tlie 
boy does most of the work for himself. It is recognized 

^Memorandum on the Teaching of History (Cambridge Uni' 
versjty Press), p. 49. 
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that nothing stimulates more the child’s mental activity— 
his power of selection and condensation, of choosing essen¬ 
tials from non-essentials—than note-making. Further, it 
not only helps the child to retain the important facts in 
a lesson and thus to revise satisfactorily, but recalls to mind 
the treatment of the subject in the class and all the wealth 
of detail and illustration which made the lesson a living 
thing. Dictated summaries or answers to probable exami¬ 
nation questions, such common features in the history class¬ 
room in India, are worse than useless and should be 
tabooed. They are often taken down incorrectly by the 
boys and kept in a most untidy manner and serve no 
purpose except that of unintelligent memorizing. Besides, 
the most important thing is that the notes should be the 
child’s own work: they arc of very little use to him 
unless gathered together as a result of his own efforts. 
Of course this general ban does not rule out the occasional 
dictation of notes serving as good models in junior forms 
but it should be a recognized principle that the upper and 
middle forms should always make their own notes, and the 
boys in junior forms should begin to receive a training in 
the art of intelligent note-making as early as nine or ten. 
It is highly desirable that intelligent note-making should 
take the place of blackboard summaries from the middle 
stage onward. Note-making is far more satisfactory than 
summaries as the pupil has mixed his own labour with it. 

It would be unfair to expect the boy in junior forms to 
take lengthy or full notes on all aspects of a topic or 
subject but he can certainly be asked to confine his attjcn- 
tion to the important features of the lesson which are 
necessarily few. This focussing of attention on the 
essentials, or on things that the child cannot expect to find 
in ordinary text-books: in a word, intelligent note-making, 
is a pretty difficult thing and requires careful training 
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which should be begun fairly early. In the initial stages 
a good deal of help will have to come from the teacher 
and he must be patient. Illustrations may be frequently 
used instead of words. If, for instance, notes are wanted 
on the life of the early Rajputs, headings such as (i) their 
country, (ii) weapons and armour, (iii) costumes, (iv) 
love of the hunt, would be given and suitable sketches 
and illustrations, with a few words in explanation of each 
would then be drawn. As a development of this procedure, 
children will be, asked to write a few remarks round the 
important points that crop up in the lesson or in their 
private reading. Thus in a lesson on the Mogul conquest 
of India, one of the most important things for the class 
to get down somewhere in their note-books is a list of the 
effects of that conquest. Mere pictures which could 
perhaps give an idea of the life of the times would fail 
to deal adequately with this particular question. So the 
younger children should be given on the blackboard the 
main heading ‘ The Results of the Mogul Conquest * and 
then the sub-headings (i) on the Afghans, (ii) on the 
Rajputs, (iii) on the other Hindus, (iv) on the land, (v) 
on gardening, (vi) on architecture, (vii) on painting, etc., 
the ('hildren \^Titing the results in their own words. The 
children are not only to make their own notes under each 
heading from what they hear in class but also from their 
private reading at home on the same topics. Frequent 
examination of the children’s note-books is necessary at 
this stage and the teacher should help the more backward 
ones as much as his or her time allows. Supervision is .so 
fundamental in c hecking the inevitable errors, inaccuracies 
and untidiness in pupils’ work that Dr Klapper discourages 
note-books altogether if regular inspection is found difficult 
or extremely inconvenient.’^ 

*Paul Klapper, The Teaching of History (D. Appleton Sc 
Company), p. 937, 
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Ft is a good rule to insist that the children’s notes and the 
questions dictated at the end of the lesson should be confin¬ 
ed to the right-hand side of the book. On the left-hand 
side, the boys sliould enter in their proper places, diagrams, 
pictures, battle-plans, maps, stories, quotations from histo¬ 
rians (especially when they contradict one another), 
ballads, poems, suitable extracts from the sources, gleanings 
from the historical novels, analogies from other events and 
all the disjecta membra which the>^ will combine in their 
essays later on. This arrangement will leave undisturbed 
the thread of the main body of the notes on the right and 
give th(' boys at the same time a chance of collecting much 
interesting and useful material. 

There should also be a Line of 'rime, for the years, say 
from looo b.c. to the present time, pasted at the back 
of their note-books and filled in as the history teaching 
proceeds; and also, a shorter Line of Time* on the left-hand 
side, cov(!ring th(‘. e\'ents done in a dozen or half-a-dozen 
lessons. Their place in time can easily be fixed by referring 
to the larger Line of Time at the end. 

PupiVs Work 

As in the preparatory' stage the oral lesson can only be 
effective if it is followed by some active? exercise either 
of the individual or group type on the part of the boys. 
Types of individual work such as exercises on the original 
sources, optional reading, relevant literary extracts in prose 
and verse, essay writing, short monthly tests; handwork in 
the fonn of making maps, pictures, models, charts, etc.; 
or gpoup, i.e. co-operative work such as lectures, discussions, 
debates, drama and handwork; and excursions and expedi¬ 
tions, will help the pupil not only to find a gripping interest 
in the subject but indelibly stamp the knowledge gained 
during lessons on their minds. 
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The Senior Stage 

From the foregoing discussion it will be evident that the 
H^rk at this stages would not present such a marked 
contrast from the middle stage as the latter did from the 
preparatory. 

TexUbook 

Excejit in schools where the pupils belong to different 
language groups, the text-books should be written in the 
regional language, and must satisfy the requisites of 
a good standard book. The Universities and School 
Boards today in India not only allow students to write 
their answers in the regional language at the final exami¬ 
nation, but rightly insist on it as the mcdiiun of instruc¬ 
tion except in sjxxial circumstances. The important 
thing to remember is that there should be no rigidity in 
this matter, but the individual needs of the class must 
always determine the. procedure the teacher is to adopt 
either with regard to the text-book or the medium of 
instruction. The tradition, of not only using a book w^ritten 
in English for the higher classes in school but also of using 
it as the medium of instruction, has generally died down, 
but if statistics w'ere taken, it w'ould be found that quite 
a number of schools still use text-books written in English. 
But the arguments in favour of using a text-book in tho 
Tcrgional language and using it as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion are irresistible and should not be whittled down unless 
for very special reasons. In a few^ years’ time the education 
strne will be completely transformed, making the anorna- 
Iie.s of the transition period a thing of the past. 

Mode and Contents of Study 
The presentation of history will not only be conlinuedi 
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largely as movements, developments and problems, but thr 
senior students will be made to wrk on a particular move¬ 
ment or its development and problems in connexioii 
therewith, in some detail; and encouraged to pursue special 
interests of their own—always the mark of all advanced 
work—e.g. Mogul art, Mahratta administration, evolution 
of self-government, the work of the Social Reformers, the 
growth of industries, etc. Topics with a constitutional and 
commercial bias should be prominent features of the study 
at this stage. 

teachers Procedure in Class 

The teacher may at this stage set a portion or portions 
of the text-book to be read at home with carefully-framed 
questions and problems to direct the attention of the boys 
to important things. In class he will discuss the important 
points in their reading. He may also occasionally set a 
problem and ask the boys to find out an answer to it in 
class by going through certain specified paragraphs in the 
text-book. I'hcre may be occasionally a lecture on ah 
important topic followed by real discussion or debate. The 
writer has found both these methods extremely useful and 
effective in dealing with senior classes. The ‘ forward look * 
should also he cultivated as far as possible. Save in these 
respects, the teacher’s procedure will be. more or less the 
same as in the middle stage though pictorial aid will 
hardly be as necessary. 

Laboratory Methods 

Up till now the presentation of histpry has been discussed 
on the basis of the oral lesson in class with of course stress 
on individual and co-operative effort. The. Dalton Plan 
and similar other laborator>' methods arc successful 
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protests against the inefficiency of class-teaching and con¬ 
sequently the oral lesson is receding into the background 
in many progressive schools. History as well as other 
subjects are taught today by laboratory methods in various 
countries, more specially in America—always the pioneer 
in educational experimenting. The strictly laboratory 
methods divide the time-table into two parts: (i) The 
individual work done by the boys of the class and (2) 
the oral lesson. The former always predominating and 
almost eliminating the latter which is, not so much a lesson 
as the meeting of the class and the teacher once a week for 
purposes of arrangement and discussion of the work 
already done by the boys. Of the various laboratory 
methods and plans of individual work, the Dalton Plan 
has been most widely accepted. The usual features and 
merits of the Dalton method—the monthly assignments 
on the contractual basis (such as pictures and maps to be 
drawn and questions set to help the pupil in reading), the 
test at the end of the month on the reading, the subject- 
room or the laboratory, the boy’s freedom of choice, his 
working at his own pace at the tasks set, fulfilment of the 
( ontract within the limited period, the teacher’s presence in 
the subject-room to give the amount of help that is sought, 
the elimination of class teaching, th(‘ numerous records 
and graphs both of the tc'acher and the taught devised 
as checks and balances—are well known and do not require 
any detailed treatment here. Suffice it to say that it ends 
the divorce between work and interest, gives a most valuable 
training in careful anticipatory planning and the use of 
books and references, and engenders a feeling of self- 
reliance, confidence and responsibility in the boy giving 
him the joy of discovery which is usually absent in oral 
work. No other method is more adapted to allow so much 
freedom and joy in the learning process and at the same 
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time train the boy in habits of responsibility, confidence, 
and industry. 

The difficulties of the method, especially with rej^ard to 
history, arc obvious in a country such as India, where 
standard text-books, monographs and other reference 
books are largely written in a foreign language, c.g. in 
English, where the teacher often lacks sufficient knowledge 
to plan good assignments, where the child, hardly ever 
taught to stand on his own legs, has not developed a sense 
of responsibility, where the vicious system of private tutors 
almost reduces to nil the chances of individual effort, 
where the guardians look askance at these ‘ freak methods ’ 
designed (so they think) to give the teacher a good time 
and where last but not the least, the planning of assign¬ 
ments, the correction of test-papers, the teacher’s continual 
presence in the laboratory or in the subject-room, the 
recording of graphs and charts, etc., throw too great a 
burden on an inadequate and ill-paid staff. It is perhaps 
for these reasons that the unadulterated Dalton Plan at 
least in history has proved a hopeless failure in Indian 
schools unless it has been combined with the group or 
class system. In Bengal, the unadulterated Dalton Plan 
yielded very disappointing results at the Armenitola 
Government High School, Dacca, while the Hindu School 
in Calcutta and the I’orkana H. E. School in Burdwan 
found the results quite .satisfactory' after combining the 
laboratory and class systems. Even in England where 
the difficulties mentioned above arc practically absent, the 
schools have modified the Dalton Plan by introducing the 
class system for part of the time available while keeping 
intact the other es.scntials of the scheme.^ Mr Radcliffe’s 
work at Welbeck Street Council School, Castlcford, and 

^ Report of a Conference on the Dalton Plan in English 
Secondary Schools, 1923 (Dalton Association, London), pp. 5, 40. 
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Mr Lynch’s work at the Tottenham Court Road School, 
London, are well known and their accounts should be read 
in their interesting books.^ However much the boys can 
achieve through their own efforts, the intimate contact with 
the far superior mind of the teacher and his higher enthu¬ 
siasm, so healthy a factor in the class of the oral-lesson 
system, are always a source of great inspiration and infor¬ 
mation to the young. In the middle stage (in the upper 
grades of which laboratory work is usually begun) time 
devoted to the group lessons should not generally exceed 
one-third of the total time allotted to the subject, i.e. 20- 
30 minutes out of 90 minutes per week; in the higher 
stage less time will be necessary. The oral lesson will be 
found very useful if it deals with the more difficult points 
in the assignments. 

The assignments should be entirely flexible and capable 
of being modified to suit different levels of intelligence 
in the class. This makes it possible to devise assignments 
and tests of different types (on the same subject or period) 
to meet the special needs of small groups within the class. 
It may even be necessary to recommend different text¬ 
books for the different groups or sections. There are 
books of pattern assignments- but they arc of no great 
use to the Indian teacher as they do not deal with Indian 
history nor arc they designed with reference to the needs 
and capacities of the groups in his class. They might serve 
as a guide in drawing up assignments but the Indian 
teacher should always be mindful of the particular needs 
and limitations of his class. A specimen assignment will 
be found in the appendix in Macncc’s Instruction in 

1J. A. RadclifFe, A Single Class on the Dalton Plan (Bell). 
A. J. Lynch, The Rise and Progress of the Dalton Plan 
(George Philip & Son). 

^E. J. Sidley, History Assignments Under the Dalton Plan 
used at the Stratham Secondary School (Bell). 
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Indian Secondary Schools (Oxford University Press) 
showing the lines that were followed by the writer with 
regard to an actual class. 

The adoption of the laboratory methods in a modified 
way and for certain forms and subjects, will not mean 
wholesale changes in the time-table and is well worth a 
trial. Whether they are adopted or not, the subject-room 
in history with all the necessary equipment and apparatus 
including a few almirahs of reading material for definite 
age-group is essential, and means a great saving of time 
and energy. A subject-room is not only convenient in 
that one gets all the material one wants in one place and 
has the advantage of a first-class reference library includ¬ 
ing the great historians as well as the standard text-books 
on the various branches and aspects of the subject, but 
it serv’cs as a great stimulus to voluntary w^ork when 
workers young and old come and work together either 
during the week-days or on Saturdays and Sundays, thus 
realizing the greatly inspiring influence of comradeship in 
intellectual activity. The history room is practically 
unknown amongst us and the institution of one would 
naturally lend an added dignity and importance to the 
subject, besides helping vastly both its study and teaching 
in school. 

The Bedales Experiment 

A very interesting modification of the Dalton Plan at 
the Bedales School and the consequent reorganization of 
the time-table is described by Miss H. Ann Drummond 
in her book.^ It is really a combination of the Dalton 
Plan with a scheme of work devised by a German teacher, 
Herr Herrman Tobler at a Swiss School. Herr 
Tobler’s main insistence has been on the value, of intensive 


^History in School (Harrap), pp. 59-60. 
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and uninterrupted study that is conspicuous by its absence 
in the secondary school. Roughly speaking the scheme 
means intensive study followed by a period of rest—thus 
history would be taken for a considerable part of one 
week and then left entirely for a week or fortnight and 
a similar treatment would be reserved for every subject. 
As is evident, the arrangement closely resembles the 
American method of blocking certain subjects in the 
secondary school. 

'The adoption of the Toblcr scheme at Bedales has an 
interesting history behind it. The school had already been 
working the modified Dalton Plan, i.c. with the weekly 
group lesson. But it w^as found that the time each child 
had in the middle school was very broken. What with 
group lessons in different subjects and music, elocution 
and folk-dancing, etc., no long periods for uninterrupted 
study were available. So the staff welcomed the Tobler 
scheme—this explains the genesis of the fortnightly time¬ 
table in use at that school. Each day is divided into long 
blocks of time about i to hours each. To a particular 
subject a number of these blocks is assigned in one week, 
e.g. history in the middle school has 4^^ hours in three 
large blocks in the first week and none in the second. 
Within the block the time is used as the teacher likes, 
having one or more short oral lessons on some diflScult 
point or points and allowing the greater part of the time 
to individual work by the boys and girls themselves. The 
scheme has been very popular at the school and the 
results most satisfactory. There is a great difference of 
course between the, scheme as evolved at Bedales and the 
Dalton Plan inasmuch as the foniier rules out the element 
of choice w^hich is such a fundamental feature of the 
latter. This, however, is sought to be rectified to a certain 
extent, for Saturday mornings arc entirely devoted to free 
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individual work at Bedales and the children can work on 
any subject they like. * 

The scheme is described in some detail not because it 
should be fully adopted in the Indian secondary school 
but because it is an interesting experiment in individual 
work not wholly divorced from the class system, and 
might serve as a guide to those schools in the country 
which have tried the modified Dalton Plan and arc feeling 
the necessity for large blocks of lime for uninterrupted 
study. 

The Salisbury Plan 

Dr Happold joined the Bishop Wordsworth’s School at 
Salisbury as Headmaster in 1928 and tried a new experi¬ 
ment at the school laboratory of synthesized study of 
English, history, geography—a plan very diflferent from 
the conventional patterns of correlation tried in schools. 
What he tried here was implicit in his earlier experiments 
in history' teaching at the Perse School, Cambridge, the 
results of which are embodied in his books— llie Study 
of History in Schools as a Training in the Art of Thought 
(1927) and The Approach to History (1928). Being 
convinced that history is not exactly a very suitable study 
for the young who lack experience of life, he concentrated 
even in the earlier experiments on giving a training to 
the pupil through history lessons in a number of essential 
skills such as collecting and arranging material from books, 
clear and accurate thinking and ability to express the 
ideas gained with precision. At Salisbury he extended 
the scope of his experiments to include other subjects as 
well, and his experiments though begun as early as 1928 
due to the dislocation of the war years reached their 
final form only in 1946. Dr Happold’s main thesis is that 
at the stage of Basic Culture (the period of years covered 
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by II to 14+ )> the normal subject divisions, English, 
history and geography taught by different specialists are 
not only undesirable, illogical and uneconomic in time 
and energy but also unnecessary. At this stage, these 
subjects together with elementary economics and politics 
(so called Civics and Current Affairs) should be envisaged 
as ‘ one subject * and taught to any particular group by 
the same teacher, leaving scope for specialization in later 
stages according to special aptitude. He asked himself 
what was the task common alike to the teacher of English, 
history and geography and found the. answer in the incul¬ 
cation of certain essential (English or Language) skills 
such as the ability to express oneself orally and in writing, 
the ability to collect material of different sorts, to express 
what he has collected (not merely from books) in various 
forms and the capacity to think with reasonable precision. 
This basic conception was worked out in three stages 
(w'hich normally takes three years for the better type of 
grammar-school boy and 4 years for the less talented) 
round a ‘Heritage’ (which includes Literature) and 
Environment Scheme (which would determine at each of 
the three stages what historical, geographical, literary, 
economic and political material would be used) with a 
lot of expression work of a varied nature. The stages are 
briefly outlined below: 

Stage I: World History and Environment (a course of 
world history and geography and great stories of the 
world). 

Stage II: National Heritage and Environment (national 
history and geography may be woven round national 
literature). 

Stage III: Conditions of the Modern Age with some 
reference to origins; how the work of the world is carried 
on (economics); how men, particularly in our country 
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are governed (politics); how conditions of our own day 
came about (history and geography) as well as such topics 
of social interest as the press, the cinema, the radio, town 
and country planning. (Mainly done through essays or 
articles.) 

Dr Happold makes English or Language and Litera¬ 
ture the basis of the English subjects syntliesis; history, 
geography, economics and politics being given their right¬ 
ful place. There is room for considerable difference of 
opinion here and one may make history the core subject 
but them is a great deal of force in his main contention 
that at this stage of basic culture conventional patterns 
of history and geography curriculum should be pruned a 
great deal with a view to develop certain essential skills. 
This is an experiment well worth trying on a fairly wide 
scale not only in India but also in other countries, with 
of course necessary modifications according to the bent 
or equipment of the teacher who in any case needs 
diversified knowledge if he is to tr>^ the plan. Dr Happold 
rightly advocates a laboratory rather than a classroom 
for the purpose of trying this plan W'hich is set out in 
detail in his new book VisioTi and Craftsmanship, 
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‘ I am never weary of repeating: let all the lessons of young 
people take the form of doing rather than talking; let them 
learn nothing which they cannot learn from experience .*—Rousseau 

* When a pupil learns by doing, he is re-living both mentally 
and physically, some experience which has proved imp>ortant to 
the human race .*—John Dewey 

P SYCHOLOGY has furnished ample evidence to the 
world—evidence that stands today unquestioned— 
that the child is not merely a passive receptacle, but is, 
by his very nature, an active agent and likes ‘ doing ’ 
things, and that it is the rottenness of the methods that 
are employed in teaching him that makes him a passive 
inert clog on the educational wheel. It is therefore a 
truism at the present day that the child learns a thing 
very much better if there is a leaven of his own toil mixed 
up with it. This toil or effort can either be mental or 
manual: so there is psychological sanction, if not always 
of current practice, for giving the child opportunities for 
making the knowledge he receives truly his own by active 
exercises, whether they are mainly intellectual, aesthetic 
or manual. It has already been pointed out in the previ¬ 
ous chapter that nothing fixes the knowledge better and 
helps to revise it more easily than these varied types of 
exercises. It is now a question of deciding what forms 
these exercises arc to take at the various stages in history 
teaching, and working out the details, 

89 
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Preparatory Stack: Group Work 
Nothing appeals to young children so strongly as ‘ active 
doing ^ but as their mental powers are not yet mature 
for types of work such as the essay and optional reading, 
they should be given a good deal of expression or practical 
work of various types such as drawing, painting, paper¬ 
cutting, modelling and acting. Children at this stage find 
work very dull, uninteresting and irksome unless they do 
it in groups. The many advantages of group work, such 
as consideration for others, the dawning of a social 
consciousness, the joy of working together, as well as 
the co-operative help that is available for the solution of 
particular problems are well known and need not hold 
us long. Socialization of the individual is one of the main 
ideals of education at the present day ^ and nothing would 
mark a surer advance to that goal than to allow opportu¬ 
nities for group work through handwork and drama from 
the earliest stage. 

If the children are listening to stories or reading about 
the activities of the ancient world as prescribed in the 
syllabus they will find nothing more interesting than making 
pictures and sketches in their note-books of animals, caves, 
dwellings, ships, buildings, ornaments, furniture, dresses, 
dolls, arrows, swords, helmets, chariots, etc., of the various 
countries about which they are reading.^ Valuable instruc¬ 
tions are given in G. D. Hancock’s The Way to Egypt 

^ vide Works by educational authorities such as Dewey, Nunn, 
Russell, Caldwell Cook. 

2 For the various forms of handwork mentioned here the fol¬ 
lowing books will be found very useful: Books A and B in 
Nelson’s publications—^The Foundations of History Series and 
Eva Erlcigh’s In the Beginnings; The Living History Series 
by Professor Bell (George Philip & Son); Lay, The Pupils* and 
also The Teachers* Book of Constructive Work (Macmillan); 
Pictorial Education (Evans Brothers); Lay, History in Pictures 
(Macmillan); Wynne, Architecture Shown to Children (Nelson); 
The Visual History of Mankind Series, Books I-III (Max Parrish). 
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and the Visual History of Mankind Series as to how 
children can make a very interesting collection by cutting 
out of coloured paper simple figures of men, build¬ 
ings, boats, etc., and pasting them artistically in their 
note-books. Modelling in cardboard, wood, clay or plasti¬ 
cine is a very pleasing and stimulating occupation for 
children. Sticks of plasticine in various colours can be 
bought from all prominent booksellers. A combination 
of painting and modelling is often necessary to achieve 
the most satisfactory results. The children will make 
models of: caves in which the caveman dwelt, their imple¬ 
ments, as also those of succeeding ages, the pottery of 
various countries, thrones, temples, pyramids, forts, 
different styles of architecture; and coming to our own 
times, aeroplanes, dug-outs, trenches, bridges and persian 
wheels (irrigation). In imitation of early man they 
may also attempt simple methods of spinning and 
weaving, cooking, and brick-laying. Reference has already 
been made in the previous chapter to the great utility of 
picture, charts in developing a sense of time in the young 
child. These charts should be drawn by children working 
in groups. 

As is evident a good deal of guidance at the initial 
stages will be necessary from the handwork, art, and science 
teachers in the school, or from the people at home and 
this should be willingly given. The best specimens of 
cJiildrcn’s handwork should certainly find a decent place 
or niche in the school as tliat would inevitably serve to 
stimulate in a healthy manner their instinct of self-display. 
But the problem lies in finding a suitable habitat for these 
exhibits. The classroom evidently will be a confused 
jumble of things if it were to receive all the best specimens 
of the children’s handwork. However cramped for space 
the school may be, a separate room should be found for 
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housing them and might be invested with the dignified 
title of a History Museum. But it would be a misunder¬ 
standing of the situation if the proposal for a children’s 
Museum were taken to mean that nothing of the children’s 
handwork is to go into the classroom. Neat, handy speci¬ 
mens of pictures, time charts, etc., should certainly go on 
the walls and one or two good models in clay or wood 
placed on suitable pedestals in the classroom. 

Map-making 

The children should have copies of outline maps of the 
world and of India in which they will colour countries, 
provinces, positions and places as they read about them. 
The art of making pictorial maps is very well illustrated 
in Father Timers Tales by E. D. Hancock as well as in 
the Visual History of Mankind Series and will provide 
interesting work for the children. The use of colours 
and coloured paper will make these maps still more 
attractive when a stencil is prepared by the children 
with the help of tracing paper. They will have a ready 
supply of outline maps to be filled in as they like. These 
will be a necessary complement to the sketch-maps that 
arc drawn on the blackboard from time to time by the 
teacher himself illustrating special points in his presenta¬ 
tion. The better specimens of the children’s work should 
decorate the walls of the classroom. 

Dramatization 

All children like acting, and whether they are bom 
actors or not, there is no controversy with regard to the 
fact that the dramatic instinct is a very dominant one 
in the child’s mental make-up. It is clearly an advantage 
if this natural tendency of the young mind is harnessed 
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to an educational end, and thereby, a vivid realization of 
historical scenes and actions and a better insight into 
human motives are ensured. Dramatization by children 
can be of two kinds—either ex tempore or when the words 
are carefully chosen beforehand. Whichever form is 
adopted, the teacher by making his presentation vivid, real 
and even dramatic at times can always help considerably 
the children’s own efforts in this direction. He is also 
to help with regard to the selection of the scenes. They 
must be simple and vigorous, with many opportunities for 
interesting dialogue. A battle scene is hardly a suitable 
theme for dramatization. When the scenes and actors 
have been selected the teacher must help each with the 
appreciation of his part by rapidly reviewing the main 
points of the story. This will ensure some preparation on 
the part of the actors. A very sad mistake is generally made 
with regard to dramatization in the classroom. It is 
reserved for the last few minutes of the lesson and is hence 
a hopeless fiasco. It must be clearly understood that 
just as ample space is nece.ssary for acting, so is ample 
tunc. 

The Indian child whose dramatic instinct is particularly 
strong will find this work extremely interesting. To him 
the representation of scenes and pageants from history is 
as interesting as the dramatization of events that lend 
themselves to that sort of treatment, such as the meeting 
of Alexander and Porus, Rana Pratap and Man Singh or 
Aurangzeb and Shivaji. Dramatic representation with 
some sort of dress representing the times, however inade* 
quate, is better than one without any. The clothes should 
be improvised by the children working in groups. The 
acting being ex tempore at this stage, the teacher should 
help the children if they fail. 

It must, however, be confessed that in spite of a lot of 
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care and precaution on the part of the teacher, tjic 
children’s efforts will not come up to adult expectations 
and hence there has been an unsympathetic attitude 
towards this often crude representation of historical scenes 
and actions and even a questioning of its value in teaching. 
But it must be remembered that the generality of the 
audience and the actors regard them in a far different 
light than cynical or critical adults. To them these 
attempts are often far more real and bring home a far 
better realization of the scenes and actions of the past 
than perhaps any amount of lecturing or haranguing. The 
imperfections of speech and action really do not matter. 
What is a distinct gain is that the child without self- 
consciousness enters into the .spirit and motives of a day 
that is gone and this alone ensures dramatization an 
undoubted place in the junior school. 

Individual Work 

The type of individual work that the boys can do at 
this stage is necessarily very simple. After the teacher 
has told a story, the children might be required to 
reproduce it orally or in wTiting. This not only helps 
expression but fixes the main ideas of the narrative in a 
logical sequence in the child’s mind. A variant of this 
form of work might easily be substituted, i.e. instead of 
asking boys to give an account of Babur and thus opening 
up an opportunity for reproducing unimportant details 
and magnifying the ^vrong things, it is better that they 
should be asked the following thought-provoking questions 
within narrower limits: 

{a) Who was Babur? To what race did hr belong? 
Why is he called a Mogul? Did he like being called a 
Mogul? 

(b) Why was he victorious at the battle of Panipat? 
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{c) Why did not Rana Sanga offer resistance to Babur 
before the battle of Kanwa? What led to his success 
at Kanwa? 

(d) Estimate Babur as a father, as a man, as a general 
and as a lover of art—^with your reasons. 

As has been already indicated ^ such questions evoke 
far better replies whether oral or written than the usual 
type of hurried haphazard questioning. It is at least a 
guarantee that the child makes an attempt to recall his 
knowledge in a connected form and is not merely finding 
isolated answers to isolated questions without seeing very 
clearly the inter-connecting links between them. 

It is also a very useful practice at this stage to ask the 
children to commit to memory suitable historical poems 
if they can be found and to recite them in class. A third 
type of exercise might be provided by definitely encourag¬ 
ing the development of useful hobbies such as collecting 
stamps of various countries, pictures relating to historical 
persons or scenes and relics of local history, however 
insignificant they might be. 

The Middle Stage 

The charge of spoon-feeding has been particularly laid 
at the door of the teacher in the middle and senior school 
with regard to his effort of imparting a definite body of 
knowledge. There is a general spirit of revolt today. The 
verdict has been definitely against the work he has done. 
It has been felt that the. real test of successful teaching 
lies not in the child’s capacity to recall a number of histo¬ 
rical facts but in the development of his understanding, 
his powers of thinking, and exercising judgement on 
problems of a varied character, as also in fostering a histori¬ 
cal sense and a love of historical study for its own sake. 


^ vide pp. 73-4. 
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Suitable types of individual and group work can be found 
in plenty for the middle and the senior stage; but in our 
over enthusiasm to give the child a lot of mental stimula* 
tion, we must not forget the salutary principle that the 
exercises should not be so numerous or arduous that they 
will entail working late at night. Over-zealous teachers 
sometimes forget that continuous strain of a serious 
character not only perhaps brings a revulsion of feeling 
against the subject itself but might mean permanent injury 
to the boy’s intellectual faculties. When this word of 
caution is remembered, the boys might profitably be asked 
to do the following types of individual work: 

jr. Original Sources 

The boys should from this stage be given some work 
in the original sources of Indian history (translated into 
the regional language for the lower forms). Although 
good source books for English history with suitable problems 
and exercises are easily available, unfortunately there are 
few for Indian history.^ But an industrious teacher can 
find out extracts from the original sources themselves or 
from books such as The Student's Source Book of Indian 
History by H. L. O. Garret (Cooper), New Readings from 
Indian History by W. H. Hutton (Cooper) and Mediavat 
India by Lane-Poolc. He should set appropriate problems 
and exercises thereon and then use them with his class. 
It is highly desirable that the history teacher should have 
his own source book of Indian history. The method of 
treatment will be detailed in a later chapter. 

1 vide the author’s text-book on Indian History for the Middle 
School with suitable extracts from the sources (K. D. Ghose, 
Bharat-O•Englander Itihash, Chakrabartty and Chatterjec & Co., 
Calcutta, 1944) and Ethel R. Sykes, Readings from Indian 
History. 
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2. Optional Reading 

In addition to their work on the text-book^ the boys 
arc now sufficiently old to do some optional reading. They 
should be encouraged to read at home suitable monographs, 
biographies, novels, historical poems, ballads and dramas 
of which there should be a fair stock in each classroom 
library. The importance of the classroom library in deve¬ 
loping a love of historical reading cannot be over-estimated 
and its establishment is a fundamental necessity even if 
there be a good general school library. It is generally the 
lack of such facilities and of the necessary guidance that 
would explain the extreme poverty of optional reading 
in the Indian secondary schools today. There is a fair 
amount of historical literature written in the regional 
languages at the present day for boys and girls in the 
middle school and their optional reading should prove a 
great source of profit and inspiration to them. Every boy 
in the class need not read the .same book. The .selection 
of books should depend on his particular bent or intere.st. 
The teacher should give the boys one or two questions on 
the book selected .so that the reading may not be aimless 
or desultory. These questions should be neatly and briefly 
answered in writing for the teacher’s examination. 

5. Essay Work 

Besides answering questions on their optional reading 
and questions to which they are occasionally to write 
answers while revi.sing the portions done in the class, the 
boys should be given an essay to write once a fortnight 
in the middle school and once a week in the .senior stage. 
The essays should be of different kinds to suit the needs 
of tlie different groups in the class. They should always 
be of a thought-provoking nature and never purely of a 
reproductive or rambling type. 
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The boys should be taught the art of writing simply 
and concisely with proper arrangement, paragraphing and 
deductions from what they have put on paper. Occasion¬ 
ally, in the middle school, essays should be set on subjects 
which arc quite new and every bit of which the child 
has to work out himself. This can be a most valuable 
training especially if there is a good classroom library of 
suitable books. For seniors much of the work done is of 
this original kind. 

Handwork 

This is more interesting and educative when done in 
groups and would be best discussed under the heading 
of ‘group work’; though it should be remembered that 
there is no bar to a child expressing his ideas, apart from 
his group, through any of the usual forms of handwork. 

5. Monthly Tests 

Besides essay work, there should be a short monthly 
test say for 30 to 45 minutes on what the child has done 
during the month. Its value is very great as it enables 
both teacher and pupil to see whether the facts of the 
reading arc known. The terminal examinations put too 
great a strain on both of them and should be abandoned. 
The yearly examination in w'inter is useful as an annual 
stock-taking and should be quite sufficient along with the 
short monthly test to indicate the progress made. 

6 . Note-taking, Note-making and Note-books 

This has already been discussed at length. 

Co-operative Work : Projects 

The following types of co-operative work would be 
suitable for the middle school: 
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I. Little Man's Lecture 

The teacher occasionally at this stage and more frequ¬ 
ently at the next, may ask the class to prepare a subject, 
say, Aurangzcb, the different groups in the class taking up 
the different aspects of his life and character. Each group 
works up the particular division of the topic by a reference 
to general books which they have been taught to handle 
by the teacher through the index. It then selects its 
spokesman who gives to the class the information gathered 
in as interesting a way as possible in 5 to 10 minutes (for 
boys of 11-14 years of age). The scheme has been 
found highly successful at the Perse School, Cambridge, 
and Caldwell Cook gives the Little Man’s Lecture a 
prominent place in his play-way methods of teaching 
various subjects. 

s. Discussions 

Discussion at all stages is a most fundamental factor 
in the development of that rational and critical attitude 
which is one of the principal goals of all sound history 
teaching. It is necessarily a very important feature of 
the work at this and the next higher stage. Boys will be 
encouraged to take sides in controversial questions after 
they have^got up the facts, to discuss historical problems 
as naturally as they would their own and to enter as 
intimately as possible into the spirit of the times. Nothing 
clarifies more the student’s ideas which are often hazy 
and nebulous than these classroom discussions. 

3, Debates 

Equally stimulating are classroom debates in making 
children sec the two sides of a question and think for 
themselves. Debates on thought-provoking subjects such 
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as ‘ Would India have been better off if the Moguls had 
not come? ’ ‘Were luxury and indolence rather than 
intolerance the cause of the downfall of the Mogul 
^pire? ’ ‘ Would India have been better off if the 

British had not become the paramount power? ’ or ‘Was 
Hastings right in his dealings with Nand Kumar, and 
Ghait Singh? ’ would prove highly interesting and 
the boys and girls would willingly undertake the trouble 
of getting up the facts. Of course the teacher should 
give references to books or to particular chapters where 
the arguments and facts can be gathered by the boys 
without wasting time by random reading. 

Dramatization 

Dramatization will not be such a prominent feature at 
this stage as it was at the earlier, though it has been found 
to be of great use at the Perse School, Cambridge, in 
giving expression to the on-coming emotions of the adoles¬ 
cent. It will be taken advantage of, though less frequently, 
when there is a proper theme for dramatic treatment. At 
this stage the words of the dramatic piece must not be 
ex tempore but should be definitely found by the boys 
previously, as also the costumes. It is not much use getting 
a ready-made play and then acting it. The Perse School 
plays are very often the result of co-operative effort amongst 
the boys and the practice there is certainly a mode! to be 
copied elsewhere. It stands to reason that, if the boys 
are to find the words as well as the clothes (which arc 
just as important), it is not possible to have a play more 
than twice or thrice a year. Shorter scenes can of course 
be acted more frequently and can be made a valuable 
aid to method. 

j. Handwork 

What is true of dramatization at this stage is equally 
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true of handwork, i.e. it will not be such a prominent 
feature at this stage as it was at the junior, though it will 
be resorted to whenever a suitable theme lends itself to 
concretization through its aid. Boys will find it still 
interesting in the carpentry class to make a rough model 
of the temple of Bodhgaya, of the Peacock throne (with 
proper measurements), of the Mogul Audience Hall at 
Delhi, i.c, anything the construction of which is fairly 
simple. There will still be a lot of picture-making which 
will include reproductions of drawings, paintings, sketches 
and photographs. The drawings will depend on indi¬ 
vidual choice but a few suggestions to the pupils might 
be of some help. There can be a series of drawings 
showing (i) The development of a particular thing, e.g. 
architecture, dress or arms or armour from Hindu to 
Mogul times and so on. (ii) The representation of 
imaginary scenes reproducing the life of the times, c.g. 
the performance of the sacrifice by an ancient Aryan, or 
any other scene from social life such as King Harsha’s 
Mela at the Prayag, or the practice of Suttee in the 
16th and 17th centuries, (iii) Historical drawings to be 
copied from originals or other faithful representations. 

The making of time-charts and maps which will continue 
into the next higher stage, will occupy a fair share of the 
time here. A detailed treatment of maps and time-charts 
will be found in the chapter on ‘ Apparatus and 
Appliances 

6. Excursions and Expeditions 

Excursions under the teacher’s guidance to museums, 
ruins and places of historical interest, especially those 
connected with local history should from time to time 
be undertaken. It is often found that such excursions 
are regarded as enjoyable outings by the boys and prove 
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of very little efficacy in rousing a historical sense or interest 
in them. This is due partly to the insufficiency of their 
knowledge about the things that they are taken to see 
and partly to their not having a definite piece of work to 
do. The plan outlined below will remedy the obvious 
defects. If an interesting guide-book (which ought to be 
studied in groups) is not available', the teacher should 
furnish some general information in class about the thing 
boys are going to see and the different groups should first 
be asked to view the thing as a whole and then to take 
up its particular divisions. Thus if an old palace, is licing 
visited, after some preliminary talk on its history and its 
general style of architecture, each group may work on its 
different aspects—the doors, windows, steps, courtyards, 
tracery, fountains, gardens, screen work, carving and so 
on. After each group has been given its particular task, it 
should settle dowm to work, i.c. to observe very carefully, 
ask questions, make its own notes, draw sketches and 
take photographs if cameras arc available. There should 
be a general discussion in the class when the groups meet 
again and retell the information that each has gathered. 
Expeditions and excursions organized on these lines are 
both highly instructive and interesting. A local survey 
can be undertaken as a very interesting project, enabling 
the boys and girls to grasp history and geography as ‘ the 
marks left on the face of the earth by nature and man’. 
A few years ago, the boys of the Armenitola Government 
High School made a very interesting historical and 
geographical survey of the town of Dacca. 

The Senior Stage 

It will be evident that the type of work, individual or 
co-operative that the boy has to do at this stage will not 
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be different in kind from that in the previous stage but 
will only vary in degrees of difficulty. 

Individual Work 

In individual work, historical literature, novels and 
monographs will be more often studied and questions 
thereon answered. There will be more difficult types of 
exercises on the original sources and weekly essays on new 
subjects will be worked up by the boys themselves. There 
should also be a greater volume of notes from private 
reading as well as from the lessons in the classroom. The 
short monthly test will of course be continued. 

Co-operative Work : Projects 

In co-operative work discussions and debates in class will 
be the main feature of the work. The Little Man’s 
Lecture will give place to talks and papers by the leaders 
of the groups (age 14-16) for a longer time, dealing 
with some theme or topic in a fairly comprehensive 
manner and certainly in a more advanced way. 

Due to the passing of the age. of make-believe, drama¬ 
tization will not be such a useful device, though dramatic 
readings by groups or the class will constitute an important 
aspect of the work of this type. In handwork, modelling 
and picture-making may be dropped but making of maps 
and Lines of Time will still be useful. Excursions and 
expeditions should be continued. Mr Sussams shows in 
his interesting book ^ how senior pupils may study 
the history of their cit>% (in this case, Birmingham), with 
its motto ‘ Forward ’. It was a very popular project and 
the expeditions from the classroom to the city provided, 

^Forward, A Project in History for Birmingham Schools, by 
T. W. Sussams (Oxford University Press, X93^*)* 
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not only an outline of the history of their city and of 
England through actual contact with the work in brick 
and stone of the makers of history^, but also the happiest 
means of self-expression, a time consciousness and a sense 
of the historical significance of the scenes in which the 
school-leaver was so soon to play his or her part. 

If boys and girls follow faithfully this programme of 
individual and co-operative work, the study of history will 
not only prove to be a positive joy but furnish as great 
a mental tonic or as stiff a formal training as is provided 
by the classics or any of the physical sciences. With the 
type of work which provides this formal training in the 
highest degree and which has raised history from the 
status of a soft Nco-Herbartian to the dignity of a real 
stimulating subject in school, we deal in the next chapter. 
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‘ It is not easy for a man to begin to think; but when once 
he has begun he will never leave off. Once a thinker, alwap 
a thinker and the understanding once practised in reflection will 
never rest .*—Rousseau 

‘ Polydorr Virgil’s Historia Anglica is the most important 
source for the reign of Henry VII, but the last book, devoted to 
the early years of the reign of Henry VIII, is vitiated by a vio¬ 
lent detestation of Wolsey who threw the author into prison.’— 
H. A. L. Fisher 

‘ By science, I understand all knowledge that rests upon evi¬ 
dence and reasoning .’—Huxley 

‘ Democracy has been unjust to the gifted child .'—John 

Dewey 

B roadly speaking the sources include, so far as the 
school is concerned, not only contemporary and post- 
contemporary documents but also the writings of the great 
historians. This extension of the meaning of the word 
makes easier the comparison of different accounts by 

providing a wider field of choice, and also helps in getting 
rid of some of the difficulties of language and confusing 
detail that often encumber the verbose statements in the 
original. The difficulties of using the source method in 
school, because of the paucity of suitable source books, 

have already been discussed.^ By far the best way that 

the teacher can at the present moment utilize the method 
is by making his own collection of suitable extracts in 
English from the books referred to and translating them 
into the. vernacular for use in the lower forms of the middle 


1 vide p. 96. 
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school. Extracts in English would not present much 
difficulty in the upper forms if they are not too long. 

The method is worth trying for various reasons. The 
sources vitalize history to the child by giving him the 
associations and atmosphere of the past, they impress him 
as being the raw materials from which history is written; 
they offer him opportunities of mental training of a highly 
desirable kind in careful observation, judgement and 
expression—a training which is very difficult to have 
from the pages of a text-book in which the subject-matter 
has already been sifted and judged by the writer. They 
give him not only plentiful opportunities for drawing 
inferences from data that has been gathered together after 
careful study, but also of comparing and analysing conflict¬ 
ing documents with a view to culling the truth (so far as 
it can be culled) and of skilfully handling the data so as to 
arrive at a point of view that is supported by the balance 
of probabilities. Work on the original sources is also a 
good preparation for the mental operations that h(‘ has 
to perform as an adult for they will be very similar to 
the ones that the boy has to undergo while tackling these 
exercises. 

As Dr Keatinge points out, the original sources may be 
used mainly in two ways; as exercises, and as giving 
atmosphere. Whichever way a document or an extract 
is used it must be in the hands of the boys and be read 
and re-read carefully; though occasionally, purely for 
purposes of atmosphere, reading by the teacher a couple 
of times in a cle^fr voice might be sufficient, provided the 
document is of a simple character. In default of a source 
book, cyclostylcd copies of the extracts may be given to 
the boys; or the extracts may be put clearly on the black¬ 
board and copied by them on the left-hand side of their 
note-booksl 
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In dealing with the sources as exercises some instruction 
needs to be given to the class as to the value of the docu¬ 
ments, i.e. as to the criteria by which the worth of a 
document is assessed. Generally the standards by which 
we judge a writer are those of sincerity, impartiality, and 
accuracy. So the boys should know from the very outset 
that the account given by a non-party man is valuable 
because likely to be unbiased, that a chronicle is important 
and likely to be accurate if it is contemporary or written 
not too long after the events by a non-party man or if it 
is written near the centre of things, viz. at Pataliputra, 
Delhi, Agra, or Calcutta. Therefore as a very first duty 
the boys should be asked to find out particulars about the 
writer of the extract and where the name of the author 
is not given, to guess intelligently from the internal evidence 
about the author and other details about him before they 
arc in a position to assess its value. With some sort of 
instruction of this type, the boys will soon progress from 
the comparatively easy task of collecting, examining and 
correlating facts from carefully-studied documents to the 
more difficult task of comparing and rationalizing diver¬ 
gent conflicting accounts about characters and events. It 
should be clearly understood that the idea of the source 
method is not to turn every schoolboy into a research 
.scholar but to give him a training in observation, careful 
weighing of words, calculation of the balance of probabi¬ 
lities, sober judgement and suitable expression. It is not 
as if he always creates a new piece of knowledge or adds 
to the sum total of human knowledge but the joy of 
discovery is there, viewed as against his comparative lack 
of historical knowledge. However futile it may be from 
the ordinary man’s point of view, it is certainly highly 
important from that of the educator. It should also be 
remembered that the exercises to begin with 'should be 
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fairly simple^ should be graded in difficulty as time goes 
on and should not be attempted before the boys have 
reached their twelfth or thirteenth year Long answers to 
questions on the extracts should generally be discouraged. 
To achieve the most satisfactory results, some practice 
ought to be given at the initial stages in the method of 
short answers. The writer has used the source method in 
the Ballygunge Government Demonstration School and 
found the results beyond his expectations. A few of the 
actual exercises are given below. 

I. The following extract gives an exercise in the collec¬ 
tion of material facts from a document and in simple 
inference, and incidentally leads to the discovery of a new 
piece of knowledge. 

Conditions: The class has done the Maurya period. 

Extract: Some teachers say that of armies composed 
of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, the first is 
better than the second, the second than the third, and 
the third from the fourth in regard to bravery. ‘ No * 
says Kautilya, ‘ the enemy may win over the army of 
Brahmans by submission and prostration. An army of 
Kshatriyas is to be preferred for training and skill in the 
use of arms or an army of Vaisyas or Sudras for their great 
number .'—Kautilya, Arthasastra. 

Read the extract carefully and state with reasons (i) 
The time to which the extract refers. (2) Who were the 
fighting classes then? (3) Which was the best fighting 
class in point of skill and training? (4) What were the 
defects and strong points of the other fighting classes? 

The points that a boy may reasonably be expected to 
get hold of are the following:^ 

1 The results noted as probable here have been generally given 
to the writer by the boys of the Ballygunge Government Demons¬ 
tration School, Calcutta. It is obvious that some preliminary 
training is essential before such exercises will be properly done. 
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1. The extract refers to the time of Chandragupta. 
Kautilya was Chandragupta"s minister and often wrote in 
his book about the conditions in his master"s reign. 

2. The lighting classes then were the Brahmans, Kshatri- 
yas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. Reference throughout the 
extract to these four classes. 

3. The Kshatriyas were the best fighting class from the 
point of view of skill and training. An army of Kshatriyas 
is to be preferred . . . use of arms. 

4. The Brahmans wert‘ perhaps quite good warriors but 
they were soft-hearted. Some teachers say . . . than 
the second. . . . The enemy may win over the army of the 
Brahmans by submission and prostration. 

The Vaisyas and the Sudras had the largest numbers 
but they were not so skilled in the use of arms as the 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans. An army of Kshatriyas . . . 
for their great numbers. 

The exercise might be profitably followed up by a discus¬ 
sion with the boys as to when the Brahmans ceased to be 
the fighting class and for what reasons. 

II. The next extract compels the boys to consider 
character closely and to adduce evidence in support of 
their own point of view and at the same time lends itself 
naturally to a revision of the subject. 

Conditions: The class has done the ‘ War of Succession ’ 
in Shah Jahan*s reign and is acquainted with the character 
of the four princes. 

Extract: The emperor Shah Jahan used to say ^ At 
times I fear my eldest son {Dara Shukoh) has become the 
enemy of good men; Murad Baksh has set his heart on 
drinking; Muhammad Shuja has no good trait except in 
contentment (i.e. easy good nature). But the resolution 
and intelligence of Aurangzeb prove that he alone can 
shoulder this difficult task (viz. ruling India) but there is 

//O 
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<f great sickness and infirmity in his physical frame ,— 
Ahkam-i-AlamgirL 

Exercise: Read the extract carefully and state (i) 
What you think of this estimate. (2) When do you think 
Shah Jahan might have expressed such views? Mention 
whatever facts you can in support of your answer. 

The answers will necessarily be very much longer here. 
The answers given divide the more intelligent boys from 
the less intelligent ones. The type of answers that the 
less intelligent boys give is produced below. 

A. It is a good estimate, because it is true: Dara, 
though devoted to his father, had a bad temper and was 
arrogant in his speech, that is why many people did not 
like him. Another reason was he was not a strict 
Muhammadan and liked other religions. Aurangzeb hated 
him as an infidel. 

Murad though a great hero in the battle-field fell into 
Aurangzeb’s trap because of his drinking habit. Shuja was 
too fond of pleasure. He did not want to have the 
governorship «f the Deccan when Shah Jahan, being angry 
with Aurangzeb, offered it to him. He preferred his easy 
life in Bengal. 

Aurangzeb though never very strong physically realized 
all his projects through diplomacy and determination. 
In the war of succession he obtained Murad’s support 
by promising him half of the empire but imprisoned him 
when his support was no longer needed. He bribed 
Jesobant Singh to desert Dara. He won the war ultimately 
through his determination to get the throne. Towards 
the end of his reign he was often ill but that did not daunt 
him. He conducted the war against the Mahrattas in 
person and used to be carried in a sedan chair when he 
was too ill to stand. 

B. This is the type of answer given by exceptionally 
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intelligent and critical boys. Note the approach. 

The estimate is not a very good one because it does not 
seem to be true. It seems to make out a case for 
Aurangzcb; it is partial to him. 

It is true that Dara had made enemies at court because 
of his bad temper and liberal attitude in religious matters 
but he had many friends as well. He was very popular 
with the subjects. They used to call him the ‘beloved 
prince The citizens of Delhi went mad with rage and 
grief when Dara was captured and paraded through the 
streets as a beggar, and riots broke out against Jihan Khan, 
the traitor. 

It is not likely that Shah Jahan who was very fond of 
Dara, should frequently give expression in public to his 
misgivings about his favourite son. True, Shuja was ease- 
loving but he had many good qualities. He was a man 
of a very lovable disposition and was a good soldier. During 
the war of succession and after, he showed great courage 
and energy and was not daunted by adverse fate. 

Shah Jahan’s estimate of Murad was correct. Drink 
was his ruin. 

What Shah Jahan says al>out Aurangzeb’s resolution, 
intelligence and physical weakness was quite correct but 
the emperor knew that his bigotry and his distrust of 
everybody would make him very ineffective as a ruler of 
India. Besides, the emperor had lost confidence in 
Aurangzeb’s powers after the unsuccessful Balkh expedi¬ 
tion (1649) and the first and second siege of Kandahar 
(1652-3). Soon afterwards the emperor became so dis¬ 
gusted that he w^anted to give the governorship of the 
Deccan to Shuja. Therefore it is most unlikely that Shah 
Jahan should have had this opinion of Aurangzcb—in 
any case not after 1649. The writer of the extract tries 
to damn the other three brothers so that Aurangzcb might 
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be considered the fittest candidate for the Mogul throne. 

The ‘ B ^ type of answer was read out to the class, and 
after the boys had suggested that a friend of Aurangzeb 
was the probable author of the extract, they were told that 
the Ahkam-i-Alamgiri is ascribed to Hamid-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur w'ho was attached to Aurangzeb’s court, and 
received from time to time tokens of favour from the 
emperor. 

Thus do the boys get initiated into the art of assessing 
the value of documents and writings by the criteria of 
sincerity and accuracy, arriving at some sort of conclusion 
of their own through reasoning and clear thinking and 
incidentally developing a healthy disrespect for the printed 
page—a training that is most valuable not merely for 
purposes of scientific investigation or historical research 
but also in fostering a method of approach to the many 
problems and difficulties that await us in our everyday 
life. 

III. The next exercise is a very interesting one and 
can be put to a double use. In both cases it needs very 
close study and calls for inferences from the data 
collected. The two types of exercises might be taken up 
on two diflenL'nt days. 

Conditions: The class has finished Harsha’s reign and 
knows about the University of Nalanda. 

Extract: To Nalanda come students from all over India 
from the distance of J0,000 li and priests or strangers 
always reach to the number of ten thousand. The priests 
to the number of several thousands are men of the highest 
ability and talent. Their distinction is very great at the 
present time and there are many hundreds whose fame 
had rapidly spread through distant regions. Their conduct 
is pure and unblamable. They follow in all sincerity the 
precepts of the moral law. The rules of the convent are 
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severe and all the priests are hound to observe them. The 
countries of India respect them and follow them. The 
day is not sufficient for asking and answering questions. 

Students coming to study at Nalanda had first to engage 
in disputation with the Dwarapandita (the scholar at the 
gate) who proposed such questions that those who fail 
compared with those who succeed are as seven or eight 
to ten. 

Exercises: Answer the following questions supporting 
your answers by references to the extract and put down 
your inference at the end. 

A. I. Who were the students? 

2. What w'as the nature of the discipline? 

3. What sort of a university was Nalanda? 

B. Read the extract carefully and write down all you 
can from the internal evidence about the writer of the 
extract. 

Exercise ‘ A ’ is akin to, though not identical with, 
Exercise No. i on page 108. Exercise ‘ B ’ is of a novel 
type. The points, that boys who have had a year’s prac¬ 
tice at trying their hands at these sort of problems, may 
be reasonably expected to get hold of, are the following: 

Answer A (i): 

(a) Priests and strangers came to study. The priests 
or strangers always reach to the number of ten thousands, 
{h) The priests were in the majority. The priests 
to the number of several thousands, 

(c) Of the strangers and students, some must have 
been non-priests. 

Number of priests is definitely mentioned. 

Strangers perhaps mean foreign students. 

General inference: Both priests and non-priests came 
to study among whom were perhaps foreigners. 
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Answer A(2): 

(a) The rules were severe and were strictly obeyed 
by the' priests. The rules of the convent ... to observe 
them. 

(b) Their conduct was good. Their conduct . . . 
the moral law. 

General inft'rencc: Discipline was good. 

Answer A(3) ; 

(a) Students came from great distances. To Nalanda 
students . . . from the distance of 10,000 li. 

(b) The number of students was v^i'ry large. Priests 
or strangers always reach to the number of 10,000. 

(c) The priests were very clever and their fame had 
spread. The priests . . . spread through distant regions. 

(d) The intellectual life was very keen. The day is 
not sufficient for asking and answering questions. 

(e) Only clever people could get in. Students coming 
to study at Nalanda . . . those who fail compared with 
those ivho succeed arc as seven or eight to ten. 

Gen('ral inference: Nalanda was a great university 
where students used to come in large numbers from great 
distances. The priests who studied there were very clever 
and their fame had travelled far. The intellectual life 
at Nalanda was very keen and only clever students got 
admission. 

Answer B: 

(a) The writer seems to be a contemporary. Their 
distinction is very great at the present time. He uses 
the pn sent tense throughout. 

(b) He appears to have been at Nalanda and knows 
the life of the university very intimately. He has inti¬ 
mate personal knowledge of the placC;, of the exact number 
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of scholars, and of their moral and intellectual life. 
Their conduct . . . moral law. The day is not sufficient 
. . . questions, 

(c) He seems to be widely travelled and knows the 
various parts of India well. Whose fame has rapidly 
spread through distant regions. The countries of India 
respect and follow them. 

(d) He may have bt‘en a Buddhist himself. His 
high praise of the Buddhist priests at Nalanda. Their 
distinction is very ^reqt . . , respect and follow them, 

(e) He appears to be a foreigner. The countries of 
India. Indians not yet great travellers. An Indian would 
not use. an expression such as ‘ The countries of India 

General inference: The writer appears to be a contem¬ 
porary, i.e. wrote when Nalanda was flourishing. He was 
most probably a Buddhist who had travelled in India 
(xtcnsively and who knew the life at Nah*^da very 
intimately. As Indians did not travel very muci^^^^ those 
days, he was perhaps a foreigner come to study at or sec 
Nalanda from some Buddhist country outside India. 

This is a description that admirably suits Hiuen Tsang, 
the author of the extract. 

IV. The two following cxcTcises are of a more difficult 
nature. They arc intended to show that accounts of 
events or characters, if they arc of a conflicting natune, 
offer abundant opportunities for the comparison of con¬ 
flicting testimony and sifting the truth therefrom, espe¬ 
cially when there is corroborating evidence from a neutral 
source. 

Conditions: The class knows both versions of the 

murder of Afzal Khan (1659). 

Extracts: (i) Gopinath learnt by a liberal use of bribes 
that AfzaVs officers were convinced that he (Afzal) had so 
arranged matters that Shiva (Shivaji) would be arrested at 
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the interview as he was too cunning to be caught by open 
fight. —Sabhasad, a Mahratta historian and a contem¬ 
porary of Shivaji, who wrote from memory in 1694. 

(2) All the five men with their leader Shivaji wore 
coats of mail beneath their clothes. This precaution was 
not adopted by Afzal Khan and his five men nor did they 
suspect the treachery about to be practised on them .— 
Manurci, a Venetian who came to Delhi in 1656 and 
wrote in 1699-1700. He was in touch with the Mogul 
Court in his capacity as physician, for some years to 
Aurangzeb’s son, Shah Alam. 

(3) Sharp son of the Devil ! For trickery and perfidy 
there is none to compare with him (Shivaji ).—Kafi Khan 
who wrote a history of Aurangzeb’s reign in 1735. 

(4) Afzal Khan was instructed by his government to 
secure Shivaji by pretending friendship with him as he 
could n'i * be resisted by armed strength. The latter learn- 
ing of I Lc design, made the intended treachery recoil on 
the Khan^s head .—Rajapur (English factory) letter dated 
10 October, 1659. 

Exercise: Read the extracts carefully and state with 
your reasons who, Shivaji or Afzal Khan, could be accused 
of bad faith in the beginning. 

Specimen answer: The Mahratta historian Sabhasad 
accuses Afzal Khan of bad faith while Manucci and Kafi 
Khan, both of whom were associated with the Mogul 
Court, impute the treachery to Shivaji; but the English 
who in 1659 were neither friends nor foes of Shivaji absolve 
him from the charge and lay it at the door of Afzal Khan 
and of the Bijapur government. Although Sabhasad, 
Manucci and Kafi Khan were all contemporaries of 
Shivaji, they wrote fairly long after the event from 
memory whereas the Rajapur letter is written soon after 
the event. Therefore the Rajapur version is to be 
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believed. (The exercise has served its purpose fully.) 

V. See remarks at the beginning of Exercise IV. 

Conditions: The class has done Siraj-ud-daula’s reign 
and knows about the capture of the English factory at 
Calcutta by the Nawab and the so-called Black Hole 
tragedy. 

Extracts: (i 1 TJoas with the rest of my fellow sufferers 

about eight at night crammed into the Black Hole prison 
and passed a night of horrors. 1 will not attempt to 
describe as they bar all description. —HolwelFs Fulta 
letter of November, 1756 mentioning the tragedy for the 
first time. 

(2) HolwelPs letter dated 28 February, 1757 written 
on board the Siren (bound for England) to his friend 
William Davies gives a detailed description of the Black 
Hole horrors. 

(3) The capture of the factory was followed by 
universal pillage. The Compands warehouses and the 
dwellings of the principal English, gentoo and Armenian 
merchants all of which were replenished with an infinite 
quantity of goods and money were plundered by the vilest 
part of the army nor did Sheradz-ed-doulah reap any 
benefit from so much wealth in merchandise and money. 
The event happened in the 22nd day of the month of 
Romzan in the year Hedjra ii6g (a.d. 1756), just 72 days 
after Alyyvardy Qhan^s demise. Mr Watch (Mr Watts) 
Chief of the factory at Cossimbazar with a few others from 
the town of Calcutta were made prisoners and kept in 
confinement. 

Sheradz-ed-doulah, after having passed sometime in 
Calcutta in beholding the destruction of houses and the 
desolation of its innocent inhabitants, at last set out for 
his capital where he arrived in full health .—Seir 
Mutakherin, View of Modern Times 1703-8^ written in 
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1780 by Sycd Golarn Hussain Khan, a Moslem noble of 
rank in Siraj-ud-daula’s time living at the courts of the 
Nawabs of Bengal and Behar—one who wrote both as 
actor and spectator. 

Exercise: i. Read extract (3) carefully and say with 
your reason?^ whether Sycd Golam Hussain Khan is 
friendly, hostile or impartial in his attitude towards Siraj- 
ud-daiila. 

2. Consider the data in (i), (2) and (3) and state 
with your reasons what conclusions you arrive at therefrom 
with regard to the Black Hole incident. 

One of the best answers is produced below: 

Answer i. Syc‘d Golam Hussain Khan does not appear 
to be cither friendly or hostile to Siraj-ud-daula. He does 
not spare Siraj-ud-daula where he is to be blamed 
(Sheradz-cd-doxdah after having passed sometime in CaU 
cutta in beholding the destruction of houses and the deso¬ 
lation of its innocent inhabitants . . . etc.) nor does he 
blame him for wrongs that he did not commit. {The 
Company's warehouses and dwellmgs . . . were plundered 
by the vilest part of the army nor did Sheradz-ed-doulah 
reap any benefit . . . merchandise and money). So 
Hussain Khan appears to be impartial in his attitude to¬ 
wards Siraj-ud-daula; and hence what he says about 
the events of his reign might be regarded as trustworthy. 

Answer 2. Holwell in his letter of November 1756 
mentions the Black Hole prison, and merely refers to the 
horrors he suffered therein along with others. A detailed 
description of the Black Hole horrors comes in a letter 
written three or four months after the Fulta letter and 
may be largely a work of imagination. Golam Hussaiti 
Khan who is not too friendly to Siraj-ud-daula does 
not mention the incident at all. He merely says that 
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Mr Watts of Cossimbazar and a few others from Calcutta 
were made prisoners and kept in confinement. If the 
tragt‘dy had really happened it would have certainly been 
mentioned by Hussain Khan. Therefore the Black Hole 
incident does not appear to be true. 

VI. Ihc following three exercises afford a study in 
comparison and contrast of the past and present and as 
such are highly stimulating: 

Conditions: Uhe class knows about the penal sentences 
for various crimes as mentioned in Megasthenes and has 
also some knowledge of present-day punishments for the 
same sort of offences. 

Extract: A person convicted of bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of extremities. He who maims anyone 
not only suffers the loss of the same limb but his hands 
are also cut off. If he causes an artisan to lose his hand 
or his eye, he is put to death. —Megasthenes. 

Exercises: 

(1) What punishment is meted out for this sort of 
crime at the present day? 

(2) Which system recommends itself to you^ the 
Mauryan or the present? 

(3) Why was the emperor so keen on the protection of 
artisans? 

Specimen answer: (i) and (2) The punishment for 
giving false evidence at the present day is very light in 
comparison with that meted out in Chandragupta’s time. 
It is simply a case of being disbelieved in court and in 
very serious cases a fine or simple imprisonment is imposed. 
The punishment for mutilation of limbs today is very far 
removed from the brutal thing it was in Chandragupta’s 
time. There is no corresponding mutilation of limbs at 
the present day, all that the ofTender has to suffer at the 
present time is a fine or imprisonment. The present penal 
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system is far more humane than the Maurya penal code. 
Unlike Chandragupta’s timc^ there is no special protection 
for artisans today. 

(3) The artisans enjoyed special protection because 
they were considered to be a most valuable element in 
the state. Maurya emperors were famous builders and 
the craftsmanship of those times remains unsurpassed even 
today. That is why the artisans and craftsmen were so 
carefully protected from any danger to their hands or 
eyes. 

VII. Conditions: The class has done the Gupta period. 

Extracts: To the hospital at Pataliputra used to come 

all sorts of diseased and helpless people. They were care¬ 
fully nursed and a doctor used to look after them. Patients 
were given medicines according to their needs. They were 
made comfortable and when they got well they used to go 
away to their homes.—Travels of Fa Hian. 

Exercise: Read the extract carefully and answer the 
following questions: 

(1) What arrangements arc made for patients at the 
present day? 

(2) Do our times compare favourably with the Gupta 
age in this matter? 

VIII. Conditions: The class has studied Sultan 

Mahmud’s expeditions to India and knows about Alberuni. 

Extract {a) : Usury is forbidden. The sin which a man 
commits thereby corresponds to the amount by which the 
interest has increased the capital stock. Only to the Sudra 
it is allowed to take interest as long as he does not take 
more than 2%.—AlberunPs India. 

Exercises: (i) What changes do you find in this matter 
at the present day? 

(2) Do you think usury is bad? State your reasons 
for your opinion. 
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Extract {h) : The Hindus marry at a very young age; 
therefore the parents arrange the marriage for their sons. 
On that occasion, the Brahmins perform the rites of sacri¬ 
fices and they as well as others receive alms. 

A man may marry one to four wives. He is not allowed 
to take more than four; but if one of his wives die he may 
take another one to complete the legitimate number. 
However he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death she cannot marry 
another man. She is only to choose between two things 
—either to remain a widow as long as she lives or to 
burn herself; and the latter eventuality is considered the 
more preferable, because as a widow she is ill-treated as 
long as she lives.—AlberunVs India. 

Exercise: What changes do you find in present-day 

Hindu society with regard to the various matters mentioned 
in the extract? Has there been any progress or a set back 
in these matters? 

IX. The next exercise gives some practice in interpreting 
letters and finding out how far they arc sincere. 

Conditions: The class has studied the reign of 
Aurangzeb and specially his character. 

Extract: (a) Health to thee! My heart is near thee. 
Old age is arrived; weakness subdues me and strength has 
forsaken all my members. The instant which has passed 
in power hath left only sorrow behind it. I have not been 
the guardian and protector of the Empire. My valuable 
time has been past most vainly. God has been in my 
heart yet my darkened eyes have not recognized His light. 
1 have greatly sinned and know not what torments await 
me. —Aurangzeb on his death-bed to his son Azam, 1707* 

{b) My son nearest to my heart! I carry with me the 
fruits of my sins and imperfections. Surprising Providence! 
I came here alone and alone I depart. Wherever I look 
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1 sec noihijig hut the Divinity. The breath which rose 
has gone and has left not even hope behind it. 1 have 
committed numerous crimes and know not with what 
punishment 1 may be seized. —Aurangzcb on his death¬ 
bed to his son Kam Baksh, 1707. 

Exercise: How far do you think the letters are sincere? 

The answers separate the clever from the average boys. 
The less intelligent boy denounces Aurangzcb as a down¬ 
right hypocrite who was feigning remorse on his death-bed 
while actually it is nothing but the w’eariness of the aged 
man who has lived too long and had failed in his cherished 
plans. The more clever boys said that it was not likely 
that Aurangzcb should be making insincere statements in 
the very presence of death and that he had a touch of 
remorse about the means by which he gained the throne 
and the various exceptionable acts of his reign and was 
tormented by morbid fears about hik fate in the next 
world. 

X. Shortly after mid-term the class seems to get bored 
with their work and the usual symptoms of inattention, 
restlessness and even insubordination begin to appear in 
most of the middle forms, making the life of the weak 
teacher a positive misery. It is at this critical period that 
an exercise of the following type can pull the class together 
through a stiff dose of written work. The boys are asked 
to read a number of extracts carefully and to write a brief 
continuous narrative from them. The exercise suggested 
here occupies a whole period of preparation in which 
boys will make notes and a period in class during w'hich 
they would write out the. narrative. 

Exercise: Give a brief account of (i) the fortifications, 
(2) population, (3) prosperity and (4) habits of the 
people of Vijayanagar from the following extracts by 
contemporary writers. The first two answers would be 
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very short while the last two would require more time 
and attention: 

(a) The city was sixty miles in circumference — 
eighteen miles in length and about twelve miles in breadths 
I'he city had ninety thousand men capable of bearing arms. 
I consider the Raja to be more powerful than any other 
monarch in India. The idol processions and three annual 
festivals were celebrated with exceeding splendour .— 
Nicolo Conti, the Italian traveller who came to Vijaya- 
nagar about 1420. 

{b) The city is such that eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard of any place resembling it upon the whole earth. 
It is so built that it has seven fortified walls one within the 
other. 

The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others 
and occupies ground ten times greater than the sheep 
market of Herat. In that is situated the palace of the 
king. From the Northern Gate of the outer fortress to the 
Southern is a distance of about seven or eight miles and 
the same with respect to the distance between Eastern and 
Western Gates. Between the first, seco7id and third walls 
there are cultivated fields, gardens and houses. From the 
third to the seventh fortress shops and bazars were closely 
crowded together. By the palace of the king there were 
four bazars situated opposite one to another. At the head 
of each bazar there is a lofty arcade and a magnificent 
gallery, but the palace of the king is lofty of all of them. 
The bazars are very long and broad, so that the sellers 
of flowers notwithstanding that they place high stands 
before their walls, are yet able to sell flowers from both 
sides. Sweet scented flowers are always procurable fresh 
in that city, and they are considered as even a necessary 
sustenance, seeing that without them they could not exist. 
The tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have their 
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shops close to one another. The jewellers sell the rubies, 
pearls and diamonds openly in the bazar. 

In this charming area, in which the palace of the king 
is contained, there are many rivulets and streams flowing 
through channels of cut stone, polished and even. . . . 
The country is so well populated that it is impossible 
in a reasonable space to convey an idea of it. In the 
king's treasury, there are chambers, with excavations in 
them, filled with molten gold, forming one mass. All the 
inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, even 
down to the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels and gilt 
ornaments in their ears and around their necks, arms, 
wrists and fingers .—Abdur Razzak, the Persian envoy who 
visited Vijayanagar in 1443. 

(dr) So far as 1 could judge, the city was as large as 
Rome itself. The houses exceeded 100,000 in number. 
There were numerous beautiful lakes, water-courses and 
orchards. As to the people, 1 can only say they are count¬ 
less. Vijayanagar is the best provided city in the world, 
for the state of this city is not like that of other cities, 
which often fail of supplies and provisions, for in this one 
everything abounds. A large part of the palace enclosure 
alone contains thirty-four streets. One room in the palace 
was all of ivory, as well as the chamber as the walls from 
top to bottom, and the pillars of the cross-timbers at the 
top had roses and flowers of lotuses all of ivory, and all 
well executed, so that there could not be better—it is so 
rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such. 

The permanent army in the hinges pay numbers a million 
fighting troops, in which are included 35,000 cavalry in 
armour. On special occasions, the king could raise a second 
million. In 1^20 Krishna Raya actually assembled for the 
operations against Raichur 703,000 foot, 32,600 horse and 
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55/ elephants, besides an uncounted host of camp-followers, 
dealers and the rest. 

Animal food is freely used in the kingdom. All sorts 
of meal and birds are procurable in the markets. The 
sheep killed daily are countless. Every street has sellers 
of mutton so clean and fat that it looked like pork. Birds 
and game animals were abundant and cheap; those offered 
for sale included three kinds of partridges, quails, doves, 
pigeons and others, (the common birds of the country) 
besides poultry and hares. In the city fowls are purchas¬ 
able at about half a penny each, and in the country they 
were still cheaper. The pork is also sold and the pigs kept 
in butcher's houses were so white and clear that you could 
never see any better in the country .—Domingos Paes, a 
Portuguese who visited Vijayanagar in 1522. 

{d) All the ritensils used in the royal service are of 
gold and silver. Some of the golden vessels are of immense 
size. The splendour of the palace is such that one is 
struck speechless with admiration. .. The ceremonial of 
the court is extremely elaborate and everything was done 
with barbaric magnificence. 

The army is vast. The soldiers are physically strong and 
individually brave. Sometimes they fight gallantly, but 
the efficiency of the army is not proportionate to the 
numbers of the force. 

The punishments that they inflict in this kingdom are 
these : for a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever 
little it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and a hand; and 
if his theft be a great one, he is hanged with a hook under 
his chin. Nobles who become traitors are sent to be 
impaled alike on a wooden stake thrust through the belly; 
people of the lower orders, for whatever crime they commit 
are forthwith ordered to be beheaded in the market-place, 
and the same for a murder unless the death was the result 
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of a duel. Great honour is done to those who fight in a 
duel and they give the estate of the dead man to the 
survivor; but no one fights a duel without first asking leave 
of the minister who forthwith grants permission. . . These 
arc the more common kinds of punishments, hut they have 
others more fanciful; for when the king so desires, he 
commands a man to be thrown to the elephants and they 
tear him to pieces. The people are so subject to him 
that if you told a man on the part of the king that he 
must stand still in a street holding a stone on his back 
all day till you released him, he would do it. 

These kings of Bisnaga eat all sorts of things, but not 
the flesh of oxen or cows, which they never kill in the 
country of the heathen because they worship them. They 
eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves, quail, 
and all kinds of birds: even sparrows, and rats and cats 
and lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city 
of Bisnaga. Everything has to be sold alive so that each 
one may know what he buys—this at least so far as 
concerns game—and there are fish from the rivers in large 
quantities. —Nuniz, another Portuguese who visited Vijaya- 
nagar and wrote about 1535. 

XL The next exercise introduces the class to the 
problem of locating in time historical events or episodes. 

Condition: The class has mastered the facts about 

Khurum’s rebellion against Nur Jahan and Jahangir. 

Extract: At this time it was frequently reported to me 
that Khurum had taken into his possession some of the 
estates of Jaigir of Nur Jahan Begum and Shariyar and 
especially the Pargana of Dholpur zvhich had by the High 
Dewan been assigned to Shariyar and had sent there an 
Afghan of the name of Daria, one of his own servants 
with a body of men. Daria fought with Sherif-uUMulk, 
a servant of Shariyar, who had been appointed to be the 
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Foujdar of that region and many were killed on both 
sides .—Jahangir’s Memoirs. 

Exercise: Read the extract and state the time to which 
it refers. 

Most of the boys could say that the passage referred to 
the period of estrangement between Khurum and Nur 
Jahan and therefore to a time before 1622 when Khurum 
actually rcbelled. 

XII. This exercise is of a similar type but far more 
difficult and unless the boys have had practice in working 
out problems on these lines their attempts will be futile. 
A full and adequate discussion in the class, before they 
tackle the problem, of the points they are to note will be 
found most helpful. 

Conditions: The class has a good knowledge of the 
University of Nalanda. 

Extract (a): Here in Nalanda was in former times 
the birth-place of the venerable Sariputta and it is also 
the place where he with 80,000 arhats attained Nirvana. 
In course of time, only the Chaitya of the venerable 
Sariputta remained at which king Asoka gave great offer¬ 
ings to God and to which he erected a great Buddhist 
temple. . . . In this way the first founder of the Nalanda 
Bihar was Asoka .—Taranath, the Tibetan monk who 
wrote a history of Buddhism in the 7th century. 

{b) Fa Hian does not mention the University of 
Nalanda at all. 

{c) Not long after the Nirvana of the Buddha a former 
king of this country named Sakroditya built this Sdngha- 
rema. His son Budhaguptaraja not only continued but 
added to it while his son Tathagataguptaraja followed in 
the footsteps of his father and grandfather. His successor 
Baladityaraja added to the establishment and his son Vajra 
also continued the pious object .—^Travels of Hiuen Tsang. 
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(d) Baladityaraja, the king of Magadha who built 
one of the monasteries at Nalanda, was a contemporary 
of the Hun king Mihiragula. 

Exercise: From the extracts and the data given above 
what would you think was the date of foundation of the 
Nalanda University? 

Hints: Take 25 years as the general average reign 

before Baladityaraja. 

The best type of answer is reproduced below: 

Taranath says Asoka w-as the founder of the Nalanda 
University but Fa Hian wdio came to India at about a.d. 
400 does not mention the name of the university at all. 
Fa Hian who observes everything carefully would not have 
forgotten to mention the University of Nalanda if it had 
been in existence or at all prominent when he came into 
this country. So T'aranath is rejected. Though the 
importance of the place perhaps dates back to the far off 
times, the university, it seems, came into being betw^cen 
A.D. 400-630 when Hiuen Tsang came to this country 
and found Nalanda very active. Mihiragula began his 
reign in a.d. 515. Therefore Baladityaraja also must 
have lived at about the same time. Three of Baladitya- 
raja’s predecessors had built monasteries at Nalanda. If 
wc take 25 years as the average for each of these reigns, 
Sakraditya can be said to have reigned about a.d. 450. 

Inference: The date of the university may therefore be 
about A.D. 450, a date which tallies admirably with 
historical research. 

Successful handling of problems of this type, exerci.ses 
the highest intellectual faculties of the pupil and trains 
him in all the complicated processes of thought through 
which a man in real life has to go in drawing his conclu¬ 
sions with regard to a given set of facts and circumstances. 

Wc shall now deal wuth the use of documents as 
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atmosphere, i.c. as providing a background against which 
the true import of historical facts and events is best 
understood. 

Very little need be said on this as it is almost self- 
evident. An account of an eye-witness, of one who had 
opportunities of knowing about the events from an 
eye-witness or of one who lived not too long after the 
events, so rich in wealth of detail and local colour, is far 
more telling than a description, however good or eloquent, 
given by the teacher. Let us consider a few examples: 

Plutarch thus describes the attitude of Alexander’s army 
towards the proposed advance beyond the Hyphasis— 

For, as it was with utmost difficulty they had beaten 
him (Poros)y when the army he led amounted only to 
20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, they now most resolutely 
opposed Alexander when he insisted that they should cross 
the Ganges, This river, they heard, had a breadth of two 
and thirty stadium and depth of one hundred fathoms 
while its farther banks were covered all over with armed 
men, horses and elephants. For the kings of the Ganda- 
ritai and the Praisiosi reported to be waiting for him with 
an army of 80,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots, 
and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor is this number at all 
magnified for Andro-cotus (Chandragupta) who reigned 
not long after, made Seleucus a present of 500 elephants 
at one time and with an army of 100,000 men traversed 
India and conquered the whole. 

Nothing could better convince the boys than this account 
of the atmosphere of nervous fear that benumbed 
Alexander’s soldiers when they heard reports of the vast 
armies of the two kings lying in wait for them to the east 
of the Bcas, and certainly Plutarch’s account gives one an 
insight into the real reasons of his abandonment of the 
Indian campaign. Documents like these gain in value 
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if there is a short question attached to them, c.g. from 
your reading of the extract what do you think was the 
real reason of Alexander’s abandonment of the Indian 
campaign? 

Nothing again could bring home to the boys the serenity 
of atmosphere, the quiet grandeur, and the beauty of the 
place than this charming description of Nalanda by 
Hiuen Tsang’s disciple and companion, Hwui-li: 

The richly adorned towers and fairy-like turrets, like 
pointed hill-tops are congregated together. The observa¬ 
tories seemed to he lost in the mists (of the morning) and 
the upper rooms tower above the clouds; from the windows 
one may see how the winds and the clouds produce new 
forms and above the soaring eaves the conjunctions of the 
sun and moon (may be observed). How the deep limpid 
ponds bear on their surface the blue lotus, intermingled 
with the Kanaka flower, of deep red colour, and at 
intervals the Amra groves spread their shade over all. All 
the outside courts in which are the priests* chambers are 
of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and 
coloured eaves, the pearl red pillars carved and ornament¬ 
ed, richly adorned balustrades and roofs covered with tiles 
that reflect light in thousand shades—these things add 
to the beauty of the scene. 

Its value as atmosphere is undoubted. 

Babur’s greatness of soul and indomitable courage and 
the secret of the loyalty of his companions through all the 
adverse circumstances he had to face earlier in life become 
manifest to boys when the well-known extract from 
Babur*s Memoirs describing his return from Herat (where 
he had been on a visit to his cousins) to Kabul in deep 
snow is brought to their notice. 

We went on for nearly a week, trampling down the 
snow and not getting forward more than 2 or 3 miles a 
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day. My companions and retainers used to go forward 
for y or 8 yards trampling the snow down and at each 
step sinking to the waist or breast. A horse would be 
laid, would sink to the stirrups, could do no more than 
JO or 12 steps and ivould be drawn aside to let another 
take its place. We at last got out of that afflicting place 
in three or four days to a cave known as fhe KahawaUi- 
Ruti (Blessed cave) below the Zirrin Pass. 

That night the snow fell in such amazing blizzard of 
cutting wind that every man feared for his life. The storm 
had become extremely violent by the time we reached 
Kahawal as people in those parts call a mountain cave 
a hollow. We dismounted at its mouth. Deep snow! 
One man road! and even on that stamped-down and 
trampled road, pitfalls for horses! The days at their short¬ 
est! The first arrivals reached the cave by day light; 
others kept coming in from the evening prayer till the 
bed-time one; later than that people dismounted wherever 
they happened to be; dawn stole in with many still in the 
saddle. 

The cave seeming to be rather small, I took a shovel 
and shovelled out a place near its mouth, the size of a 
sitting mat, digging it out breast high but even then not 
reaching the ground. This made me a little shelter from 
the wind when I sat right down in it. I did not go into 
the cave though people kept saying come insidebecause 
this was in my mind ^ some of my men in snow and storm, 
I in the comfort of a warm house! the whole horde outside 
in misery and pain, 1 inside sleeping at ease! That would 
be far from a man’s act, quite another matter than com¬ 
radeship! Whatever hardship and wretchedness there is 
1 will face; what strong men stand I will stand; for as the 
Persian proverb says '^To die with friends is a nuptial”.’ 
Till the bed-time prayer I sat through that blizzard snow 
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and wind in the dug out, the snowfall being such that my 
head, back and ears were overlaid four hands thick. The 
cold of that night affected my ears. At the bed-time 
prayer someone looking more carefully at the cave shouted 
out 'It is a very roomy cave with place for everybody\ 
On hearing this I shook off my roofing of snow and asking 
the braves near to come also, went inside. There was 
room for 50 or 60! People brought out their rations, cold 
meat, parched grain whatever they had. From such cold 
and tumult to a place so warm, cosy and quiet! 

There is yet to be born a man whose heart would not 
go out towards a chief who denies himself ordinary shelter 
and warmth in a driving blizzard just because some of his 
men were shivering out in the cold. 

Space forbids quoting the graphic accounts of Batuta 
or Manucci that tell us of women burning themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands and make those times 
far more real to us than a bald statement that the practice 
of Suttee dates back to centuries. Instances can be 
multiplied but that would be merely labouring a point 
that is well understood. 

What is important to remember in connexion with the 
use of documents as atmosphere or as exercises of a 
stimulating type is that it should form an integral part of 
the normal work, be generally confined to Indian history 
and taken up at least once a month. Enough has been 
said to establish beyond doubt that the use of the sources 
would vitalize the humdrum routine work of teaching by 
introducing an clement of variety and richness and would 
also give the student, in a certain measure, the joy of 
discovering new things, and so train his reason and judge¬ 
ment that history would be as invigorating as the classics 
and mathematics. 
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•It (nineteenth-century literature) shows far better than the 
summaries of causes usually given in text-books, the feelings 
which inspired great movements and led to great events, and 
the effect which both produced on the minds of those who lived 
through them. To see what contemporaries thought about things 
makes the things themselves easier to understand.’— C. H. Firth 


* Poetry paints what History describes .’—Firdausi 

* I have learnt all my English history from Shakespeare’s 
Plays .’—Chatham 

T he case for linking up poetry with history is unassail¬ 
able. There is a school of opinion that is strongly 
opposed to it on the ground of inaccuracies with which 
historical verse or fiction sometimes bristles ^ but so great 
is its value for puqDoses of illustration, atmosphere, 
portrayal of inner feeling, recapitulation and revision that 
it is being given its rightful place as a most pleasant and 
effective aid to history teaching. There is today a general 
consensus of opinion that the fullest use should be made 
of historical verse provided it is not absolutely devoid of 
any literary beauty (viz. the doggerel type) nor too wildly 
fanciful.^ 

It is undeniable that the lilt and rhythm of the verse 
helps to impress, as perhaps nothing else can, the facts 
and phases of history on young minds, as also to create 

1 H. Johnson, The Teaching of History (Macmillan), pp. 400-4. 
2 M. W. Keatinge, Studies, in the Teaching of History (Black), 
pp. 190-9. 
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an atmosphere through its added colour and vivid portrayal 
of inner feeling. The scenes of the past relive for the 
young when they are given a view of the pageant of 
history through the sweep of majestic verse, when stirring 
events are described in stirring words, when the struggles, 
aspirations and ideals of nations and classes find an echo 
in their hearts through the songs of poets who have been 
thrilled to write in a glow of passion. It is this reliving 
of the past which completely identifies the student with 
the actors on the stage and makes the facts and movements 
of history a graphic reality to him. Poetry, when suitably 
made a handmaid to history, has a far more lasting effect 
on the memory than any but the most inspired type of 
teaching (which is so conspicuous by its absence), and 
lays in the minds of the young the foundations of a life¬ 
long love of this most fascinating of human studies. Apart 
from providing an atmosphere and an insight into the 
psychological motives, historical verse can be put to some 
very solid uses in the classroom. The allusive character 
of ballads, lyrics or other types of historical verse makes 
it possible for children to brush up their knowledge of 
facts and thus a lot of revision work can be done very 
pleasantly through it. Minor deviations from historical 
truth are not uncommon features of historical verse. 
Instead of being handicaps, they can be made veritable 
mental stimulants. The intelligent teacher will set his 
boys the stimulating exercise of finding out incidents and 
facts that are not supported by authentic historical data. 
Of course this inaccuracy of facts when carried too far 
is a source of danger as it might stamp the wrong im¬ 
pressions on the memory, and therefore, very fanciful 
poetry, as has already been pointed out, should be ruled 
out. Hur Chundcr Dutt’s ‘ Akbar’s Dying Charge ’ is a 
case in point: 
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This is no time to weep, my son, 

By weeping you do wrong, 

But bear thee up right manfully 
And in God’s love be strong. 

Lovely and large thy heritage, 

As lovely as a bride. 

To keep her still thine own gird on 
That bright sword by thy side. 

See now it hangs on yonder wall 
(For powerless is the hand 
That wielded it in hunt or fray) 

My own, my noble brand. 

Read what is writ on either side 
And write it in your breast, 

Those characters of gold shine clear 
‘ The merciful are blest.’ 

Upon the jewelled hilt and haft 
The diamond-sparks bespeak 
The grasp around it must be pure 
Though not infirm or weak. 

At honour’s beck, in kingdom’s cause, 

Like lightning let it fall, 

With power avenge the oppressed and wronged. 

And justly rule o’er all. 

The blood-stains on the polished steel 
At mercy’s fount make clean. 

And may thy battle-fields right soon 
With waving crops be green. 

The ballad is a beautiful confession of faith but 
unfortunately it is historically wholly untrue. It is well 
known that there was no exchange of words between the 
dying emperor and his son who was ushered into his 
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presence. Poems like these are apt to leave a totally 
erroneous impression on the mind and hence must defi¬ 
nitely be ruled out. 

A general discussion on the value of poetry in the 
teaching of history naturally enough leads to the question 
as to whether we have enough material suitable for use 
in the classroom. Happily the answer is in the affirmative. 
Almost all the States in the Indian Union have at the 
present day poets who have sung of historical events in 
their own dialects. The Hindi, Telegu, Urdu, Marathi 
and Bengali literatures are rich in historical verse. The 
Bengali child is especially fortunate in having a multitude 
of first-rate poets who have dealt with historical themes 
in the vernacular, some of the work of Nobin Chandra, 
Hem Chandra, J. N. Bose, Satyendranath Dutt, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore being essentially suited for utilization in the 
classroom. There are also now available fairly good 
editions of local ballads. Acland’s Ballads of the Marathas 
and The Ballads of Eastern Bengal and the Murshidabad 
District (that give us such illuminating glimpses of social 
life in Mogul India) are highly useful. Seshadri’s 
Anthology of Indian Historical Verse has some fine poems. 
There is an anthology of high-class English verse written 
by Bengalis {The Bengali Book of l^nglish Verse compiled 
by T. D. Dunn and with a foreword by Tagore) which 
can also be pressed into service in the higher forms. Cyril 
Modak’s recent anthology Gateway to Poetry (Longmans, 
Green) is cheap and liseful. Arnold’s Light of Asia and 
Tennyson’s ‘ Akbar’s Dream ’, though fairly long, are 
general favourites and furnish some very suitable extracts 
for classroom use. There are some very good translations 
of the Vedas and the Koran and they not only give the 
atmosphere but throw a flood of light on the social and 
religious conditions of the times. Sir Monier Williams’s 
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Indian Wisdom is a very convenient handbook to illustrate 
the ancient period of Indian history. In fact there is 
more material than the average class teacher can cope 
with and if he is at all painstaking, he can make the 
history he teaches a positive delight through its close 
alliance with poetry. 

With regard to English history, there is no difficulty in 
finding suitable material as there are good collections of 
historical poems for school use, like those of E. Pertwee, 
J. A. Nicklin and C. H. Firth and the volumes published 
by Bell. 

A few illustrations will give an idea to the teacher as to 
how they could be used. For obvious reasons the extracts 
cited here have to be in English, though that necessarily 
narrows down the sphere of our choice. As is well known, 
a feeling for Nature pervades the ancient religion and 
literature of India. The Rishis were poets and singers 
in early Vedic times. They symbolized everything, but 
they revelled also in the gorgeous beauty of dawn and 
evening, the luxuriance of Indian trees and flowers, the 
serene majesty of the Himalayan mountains, the cascades, 
rivers, and the shining lakes. The wonder and mystery 
of the world inspired their hymns and religion. How 
the effulgence and silence of dawn stirred their imagina¬ 
tion may best be illustrated by this most beautiful hymn 
to Ushas or the Goddess of Dawn from Monier Williams’s 
Indian Wisdom: 

Hail, ruddy Ushas, golden goddess, borne 
Upon thy shining car, thou comest like 
A lovely maiden by her mother decked, 

Disclosing coyly all thy hidden graces 
To our admiring eyes; or like a wife 
Unveiling to her lord, with conscious pride. 

Beauties which, as he gazes lovingly. 

Seem fresher, fairer, each succeeding morn. 
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Through years and years thou hast lived on, and yet 
Thou ’rt ever young. Thou art the breath of life 
Of all that breathes and lives, awaking day by day 
Myriads of prostrate sleepers, as from death, 

Causing the birds to flutter from their nests. 

And rousing men to ply with busy feet. 

Their daily duties and appointed tasks. 

Toiling for wealth, or pleasure or renown. 

Equally beautiful is the description in Rigveda X of the 
Goddess of Night, Ratri, (the Sister of Dawn) who bedecks 
her dark raiment with gleaming stars. 

The following verse brings vividly to the mind the 
attitude of reverence, exultation and wonder that the 
Aryan bore towards the manifold virtues of the intoxicat¬ 
ing juice of the now unknown Soma plant, which inspired 
mortals, gave immortality and was the nectar (Amrita)' 
of the gods. The whole ninth book of the Rigveda is 
devoted to the praises of Soma, who is exalted even as 
the chief god, the Father of all: 

This Soma is a god; he cures 
The sharpest ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sad he cheers. 

He nerves the weak, dispels their fears; 

The faint with martial ardour fires. 

With lofty thought the bard inspires. 

The soul from earth to heaven he lifts. 

So great and wondrous are his gifts; 

Men feel the god within their veins. 

And cry in loud exulting strains: 

We’ve quaffed the Soma bright 
And are immortal grown: 

We have entered int» light 
And all the gods have known. 

What mortal now can harm, 

Or foemen vex us more? 

Through thee beyond alarm. 

Immortal God, we soar. 
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Nor less efficacious in giving atmosphere is the following 
invocation to the mighty god of thunder, Indra, whom 
the Aryans who were as notorious cattle-lifters as the 
Gauls and the Scottish Highlanders, were wont to invoke 
ere they set out on a raid, chanting with loud voices: 

Indra, whose riches are boundless, O grant us 
Thousands of beautiful cows and horses: 

Destroy, thou mighty one, all who despise us, 

Indra, whose riches are boundless, O grant us 
Thousands of beautiful cows and horses. 

The Vedas arc full of interesting glimpses of the day- 
to-day social and religious life of the ancient Aryans. The 
writer’s experience has been that suitable cfxtracts interest 
young learners to a far greater extent than a bare account 
of ancient life and civilization. 

Nothing could be more inspiring than this little hymn 
from the Rigveda sung at social gatherings and clubs 
{Costhis) followed by a discussion with the class as to 
how the Aryans achieved tjiis unity of purpose and mind 
amongst themselves: 

Be your wills one 
Be your hearts one 
Be your minds one 
Be you in all one. 

Or this prayer as they bathed in the rivers—a prayer that 
gives us the atmosphere of religibn that permeated their 
most ordinary daily actions: 

Sins that mar me. 

Wrongs that deface me, 

Curses that I have uttered, 

Untruths that life’s beauty have shattered 
Wash away all these, ye waters, dancing, free. 
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The following advice {Rigveda) given by an Aryan father 
to his daughter on the eve of her leaving for her husband’s 
home serves as a rcal link between the dim past and the 
present for the same advice is repeated in its essence by 
every father to his daughter today: 

Shine in thy Lord’s house, devoted, content. 

Thy eyes unkindled by wrath, heart joyous, free. 
Mother of heroes, on the gods intent. ' 

Thy attendants and pets most dear to thee. 

Arnold’s Light of Asia furnishes some very good extracts 
on the doctrines and preachings of Buddha and the atten¬ 
tion of the class may be successfully drawn to the points 
of contrast to the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Aryans: 

Seek naught from the gods by gift and hymn, 

Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruits and cakes; 
Within yourselves deliverance must be sought; 

Each man his prison makes. 

His doctrine of the Cycle of Births and Karma has a rare 
appeal to the adolescent mind: 

Who toiled a slave may come anew a prince 
For gentle worthiness and merit won; 

Who ruled a king may wander earth in rags 
For things done and undone. 

Higher than Indra’s ye may lift your lot, 

And sink it lower than the worm or gnat; 

The end of many myriad lives is this, 

The end of myriads that. 

Sarojini Naidu’s exquisite little poem ‘ To a Buddha Seated 
on a Lotus ’ might be read out to a class of senior boys in 
connexion with his doctrine of Nirvana. Buddha’s Five 
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Rules of conduct form an interesting comparison to the 
commandments in other religions and an exercise of this 
type proves very stimulating: 

More is the treasure of the Law than gems; 

Sweeter than comb its sweetness; its delight 
Delightful past compare. Thereby to live 
Hear the Five Rules aright: 

Kill not—for pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 

Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed or force or fraud, what is his own. 

Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie; 

I’ruth is the speech of inward purity. 

Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse 
Clear minds, clear bodies, need no Soma juice. 

Touch not thy neighbour’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit. 

R. C. Dutt’s ‘ Asoka’s Message to his People ’ is the gist in 
a poet’s language of one of the emperor’s well-known 
Edicts. The class would find it very interesting to compare 
it with the prose in the Edict itself. 

‘ I have spoken to subject peoples 
Precepts I have loved, 

I have carved on rock-made pillars 
Lessons I have proved. 

Ministers of faith and duty 
Have my mandates told,— 

Spoken to near and distant nations 
Maxims loved of old! 
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* And within my spacious empire. 

By each highway made. 

Figs and mangoes I have planted 
For repose and shade. 

Wells I made for man and cattle. 
All that breathe and move, — 

But with higher toil constructed 
Springs of faith and love! 

‘ Scatter then my royal riches. 

Spread my bounty then. 

To the monk and to the toiler. 

To all living men. 

To the Brahman and the Sraman, 
To all sects of fame,— 

Let each clan and corporation 
Know Asoka’s name! 

‘ Thus in ever growing current 
May our bounty flow. 

To the Brahman and the Sraman, 
To the poor and low; 

For the humble and the lowly 
Special kindness crave,— 

May our mercy reach the menial. 
Cheer the unchained slave! 

‘ Laws seve^re we vainly fashion. 
Codes we fainly start. 

Gentle teaching, soft persuasion. 
Touch the people’s heart. 

Hence I crave this loving edict. 
Speak these maxims pure,— 

Future kings will work as long as 
Sun and moon endure! 

‘ Since I won my father’s Empire, 
Since this state was mine, 

Past are seven and twenty autumns 
When I carve this line. 
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Where ’tis writ on stony pillar 
In this Empire vast,— 

Unto far and distant ages 
May this edict last! ’ 

Pillar Edict, viii. 

There is greater material at our disposal when we approach 
the Muhammadan period. Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Mahmud ’ and 
James Russell Lowell’s ‘ Mahmud, the image-breaker ’ 
illustrate the dual aspect of that Sultan’s character—his 
extreme solicitude for his own subjects and his iconoclastic 
fury and ruthlessness to the infidel. James Atkinson’s 
‘ Firdausi’s Invocation to Mahmud ’ and ‘ Firdausi’s 
Satire on Mahmud ’ bring out clearly the good and bad 
points in that remarkable personality. Extracts from 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s ‘ The Captive Ladie ’ are 
found immensely suitable for illustrating the atmosphere 
of eleventh and twelfth centuries when Moslem hordes 
under famous conquerors pour into India and meet with 
opposition at the hands of Rajput princes. For purposes 
of atmosphere, the poems or extracts may be simply read 
a couple of times with little or no exposition. Nothing 
could perhaps give a more vivid picture of the grim- 
looking Moslem hosts that swept over India during this 
period drawn by prospects of endless plunder and religious 
merit than the following lines from ‘ The Captive Ladie ’: 

They say that Moslem feet have trod 
The fanes of him—the Brahmin’s God; 

And that from western realms afar 
Fast flows the tide of furious war, 

Like torrent from the mountain glen, 

Like lion from his bloody den, 

Like eagle from the aery peak 
Of skiey mount and high and bleak. 
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The pride, bigotry and impatience of the encamped 
Moslem hosts the night before their victory against the 
Hindu King of Delhi breathe through the following 
extract: 

A thousand lamps all gayly shine, 

Along the wide extended line; 

And loud the laugh and proud the boast, 

Swells from that fierce, unnumbered host, 

And wild the prayer ascends on high. 

Dark Vengeance! thine impatient cry— 

‘Oh! for a glimpse of Day’s fair brow. 

To crush yon city towering now. 

To make each cafir-bosom feel, 

Th’ unerring blade of Moslem steel! 

By Alla! how I long to be. 

Where myriads writhe in agony, 

And mark each wretch with rolling eye 
Call on false gods,—then curse and die 
Meet pilgrim for the dire domain, 

Where Eblis holds his sun-less reign! 

Tomorrow—oh!—why wilt thou, Night, 

Thus veil the smile of Day so bright? ’ 

The conflicting accounts of Prithvi Raj’s death can be 
easily discussed by means of the following extract which 
vividly portrays his end on the funeral pyre: 

There is a hush:—a warrior stands 
Fast by that pyre of blazing brands; 

With all a warrior’s fearless pride 
He shrinks not from the fiery tide, 

W^hich rolls, a golden lava-stream. 

And darts full many a lightning beam; 

A glittering crown is on his brow 
Of beauty,—tho’ all pallid now. 

And in his hand a broken blade 

Bath’d in red gore but lately shed! ‘ 

He looks him round with dauntless eye, 
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As one who never fears to die! 

‘Farewell!—Death’s but a short-liv’d pain 
‘ I live not for a captive’s chain; 

‘ And now, ye gods who love the brave, 

‘ Smile o’er a warrior’s fiery grave! * 

He paused—they look’d—‘ oh! he is gone, 
‘ His last, his boldest deed is done, 

‘ Husteena see thy hope expire, 

‘ Upon yon pile of blazing fire! ’ 


The most considerable number of historical ballads 
written in English comes from the pen of Shoshee Chunder 
Dutt. His ballad of ‘ Jelaludeen Khiliji ’ is too long ta 
quote but the essential humanity of the Sultan stands out 
in the opening lines: # 

I am a king, but why forget 
That I am still a man? 

And why should gilded baubles lure. 

And thoughts unclean and deeds impure 
Engross life’s little span? 

Who in the pride and pomp of state 
Hath ever found his spirit’s rest? 

In Glory’s thraldom who was blest? 


Extracts from Dutt’s ‘The Requiem of Timour^ 
furnishes useful revision exercises: 


The world aghast has quaked beneath 
The terrors of thy frown; 

Thy footsteps, they have trampled o’er 
The royal neck and crown. 

The burning sand, the fertile vale 
Have groaned beneath thy tread; 

Thy hardy legions follow’d still. 

Where thou undaunted led. 


10 
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From KabooFs rock, thy crimson flag 
Streamed proudly to the air; 

Beneath were martial shields and spears, 

And sabres red and bare. 

The Indus’ stormy waters fail’d 
To bar the victor’s path; 

And Delhi’s burning towers confest 
The awful Scythian’s wrath. 

A thousand terrors rode along 
By Ganga’s quaking shore; 

And hungry vultures screamed above 
Thy sacred shrine, Hurdwar. 

The terrors of thy frown: what were these terrors? The 
royal neck and crown. The burning sand, the fertile vale:< 
what monarchs and potentates were defeated and what 
lands conquered? Boys may be asked to go up to the map 
and point out the kingdoms and lands that were laid 
desolate by the grim conqueror. From KabooVs rock: 
did he start from Kabul? Who was he? Where did he 
really start from? And Delhi's burning towers confest: 
what were the brutalities perpetrated in his sack of Delhi? 
On all these and other points (e.g., why he is called a 
Scythian and so on) the class will be quite willing to 
supply a lot of information provided the topic has been 
properly discussed in class before, and the facts mastered. 
The proviso is a very important one. Unless the facts 
are properly assimilated, the allusive value of historical 
poetry would be entirely lost and the time devoted to this 
type of work would be nothing short of an unwarranted 
waste. 

Hur Chunder Dutt’s ballad of ‘ The Flight of Humayun ’, 
though long, is exquisite in its dramatic effect and tells 
us about Humayun’s plight when his horse dies through 
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exhaustion during his flight towards Amarcot. When 
Tirdi Beg, one of his chiefs, refuses to lend his horse to 
the emperor who was being hotly pursued by the enemy, 
one Koka, dismounting his own mother, gave the king 
his horse, and placing the lady on a camel, ran himself 
on foot beside her. A few extracts are worth quoting: 

‘Ho! Tirdi Beg,’ brave Koka cried 
‘ Death light upon thy head 
Dost thou desert at utmost need 
Him at whose board thou’st fed? 

The flashing brand that’s in my hand 
Shall cleave thy skull in twain, 

If e’er upon the tented field 
I meet thee once again. 

‘ My lord, my king, accept I pray 
A subject’s preferred love. 

Who, though despised at camp and court, 

Disloyal ne’er shall prove; 

The steed that bore my mother safe 
Is at my king’s command. 

And she upon a camel fleet 
Shall cross the sea of sand.* 

Tennyson’s ‘ Akbar’s Dream ’ does not probably belong so 
much to the realm of history as to that bf philosophy but 
we get a fine picture of the philosopher-statesman who 
endeared himself to his subjects, Hindus and Mussalmans 
alike: 

I vowed 

Whate’er my dreams, I still would do the right 
Thro’ all the vast dominion which a sword, 

That only conquers man to conquer peace, 

Has won me. Alla be my guide! 

The lofty ideal of the Din Ilahi is perhaps best expressed 
in these singularly beautiful lines, composed by Abul Fazl 
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and engraved by order of Akbar on the walls of a 
Kashmere temple dedicated to the new faith: 

O God, in every temple I see people that see Thee, 
and in every language I hear spoken, people praise 
Thee. 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, ‘ Thou art one, without equal/ 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, 
and if it be a Christian Church, people ring the 
bell from love of Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister and 
sometimes the mosque. 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple 


Shall the rose 

Cry to the lotus ‘ No flower thou? * the palm 
Call to the cypress ‘ I alone am fair? ’ 

The mango spurn the melon at his foot? 

‘ Mine is the one fruit Alia made for man.* 

Look how the living pulse of Alla beats 
Thro’ all His world. If every single star 
Should shriek his claim ‘ I only am in heaven,* 

Why that were such sphere-music as the Greek 
Had hardly dream’d of. There is light in all, 

And light, with more or less of shade, in all 
Man-modes of worship. 

How this higher inspiration of the Din Ilahi influences his 
public policy is seen in: 

I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 

I let them worship as they will, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 

I call from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend, 

I loathe the very name of infidel. 


The piece may also be utilized for purposes of revision 
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and a comparative estimate of the public policy of Akbar 
and Aurangzeb. 

Thomas Moore’s ‘Jahangir and Nur Jahan’ is a 
beautiful love lyric which brings home to the reader the 
great fascination which the ‘ Light of the World ’ exercised 
over the magnificent son of Akbar. For the junior classes 
Mary Dobson’s ‘ Taj Mahal ’ and for the senior boys H. G. 
Keene’s exquisite sonnet on the same subject have a 
haunting appeal. 

Shoshec Chunder Dutt’s ‘ Sivajee ’ vividly re-creates the 
scene at the Diwan-i-Am at Agra where the emperor, clad 
in his robes of state, and surrounded by the great Mansab- 
dars and all the Rajput feudatories, insulted the Mahratta 
leader—a graceless and impolitic act for which he had to 
pay dearly for the rest of his life: 

They led him to the stately hall, 

Before the royal throne. 

Where, towering in the pomp of power. 

The tyrant sat alone; 

And knights and nobles stood around. 

Elate with haughty pride, 

And slaves, in gorgeous tinsel dressed. 

Awaited by their side. 

He knelt before the tyrant’s throne. 

But caught no courtly smile: 

The monarch looked with eye of scorn, 

Then darkly gazed awhile; 

And minions proud, whose hearts had quailed 
When told his name of fear. 

Now mock’d the valiant Sivajee 
With cold respect and sneer. 

He could not bear their servile scorn— 

The scorn of vassals low, 

The passions of his stubborn heart 
Were gathering on his brow; 
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His bosom, ploughed with manly scars, 

The records of his fame. 

Now heaved with all a warrior’s wrath; 

He was not bom to shame. 

The reading of this in class might be followed by a 
discussion as to how Jai Singh and his son Ram Singh 
took this insult offered to one who much against his better 
judgement was induced by Jai Singh to come, and also as 
to the sense of humiliation suffered by the Mahratta leader. 
According to some accounts, this was so great that Shivaji 
fainted in the audience hall. 

The same poet’s powerful ballad ‘ The Warrior’s Return * 
depicts, as perhaps nothing else could, the great spirit of 
the Rajput women of that day. When Jaswant Singh, 
being defeated by Aurangzcb at the Battle of Dharmat, 
1658, fled for refuge to his own capital, his wife, with 
Spartan haughtiness, refused him admittance, saying ‘ This 
man is an impostor, for the brave never return with 
dishonour. My husband sleeps on the field of battle.’ 

That recreant slave is not my lord; 

Ne’er thus the brave return; 

Go, bid the city-gates be barr’d, 

And leave me lone to mourn. 

I know him not, I never knew 
A low, ignoble love; 

My warrior sleeps upon the moor. 

His soul hath soared above. 

Upon the battle-field he lies. 

His garments stain’d with gore; 

With sword ip hand prepared he sleeps 
To fight the battle o’er. 

His shiver’d shield, his broken spear. 

Around him scattered lie; 
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The iron-breasted Moslems shook 
To see my hero die. 

Expel yon vile impostor hence; 

I will not trust his tale; 

Our warriors on the crimson field 
Their chieftain’s loss bewail. 

A most vivid account of the massacre at Delhi, under 
the orders of the cruel invader from Persia, Nadir Shah, 
is given by Herbert Sherring in his ‘ Nadir Shah at Delhi 
Limits of space forbid quoting from it as also from his book 
The Romance of the Twisted Spear and other Tales in 
verse dealing with Rajput chivalry. H. A. Acland’s 
Ballads of the Mahrattas (translated by him from the 
Marathi originals) are most interesting but are unfortu¬ 
nately too long to quote here in detail. The Marathi 
ballad ‘ Sonput Paniput ’ and Kipling’s With Scindia to 
Delhi deal with the third battle of Panipat which 
saw ruin brought upon the Mahratta power. ‘ Sonput 
Paniput ’ is really an elegy on the death of the noble Bhao^ 
the Peshwa’s first cousin and leader of the united Mahratta 
forces on the field of Panipat. Here is a spirited account 
of Mahratta reverses at the hands of the Afghans in one 
of the many encounters that took place: 

Now mounted gallant Jankoji, 

The chief of Scindia’s name, 

To save Mahratta honour 
With fiery speed he came; 

Loudly the Bhao besought him. 

And his high heart was stirr’d, 

As pealing over the tumult 
His leader’s voice he heard; 

But the Gilcha’s ^ steel waxed stronger 
With unrelenting sway, 

^ Gilcha means an Afghan. 
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And the heads of many a captain 
To their king they bore away. 

O lord of princely presence! 

Than our own life more dear, 

Why hast thou left us? tell us why; 

Return and bid thine anger fly, 

O noble Bhao! appear. 

Brave Sonji then and Manji, 

In glittering armour bright, 

Spurr’d on their foaming charges 
Amid the thickest fight; 

With Damoji the Gaikwar, 

And Holkar strong of hand, 

Round the corpse of fallen Tukoji 
Like walls of fire they stand. 

But the furious foe o’erflowed them. 

The trumpets wail retreat. 

Press’d on all sides, a nation reels, 

The event the Almighty will reveals. 

Reading of this piece in class might be profitably fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion with regard to the generalship of 
the two leaders on the field of battle—the ‘ noble ’ Bhao 
and Ahmad Shah Durrani. 

‘ The Ballad of Tanaji Maloosre ’ dealing with the storm¬ 
ing in 1670 of the almost impregnable hill fort of Singhur 
—^more correctly, Sinhghur (hill or fort of the lion) — 
held by a choice Rajput garrison under the ‘ Mogul 
Udeban’ is full of dramatic incidents and wDuld furnish 
good acting in class. When Shivaji’s friends and followers 
quail on the field of battle to take up the challenge for 
discovering ‘ the best entrance ’ to the fort, it is the veteran 
Tanaji, his most intimate friend, who takes it up: 

Tanaji called the leaders round. 

And cast a blanket on the ground; 
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As challenge to each warrior true, 
Thereon a betel leaf he threw: 

‘ Who will ascend to Singhur high 
The fort’s best entrance to espy? 

His be a goodly steed to ride 
A lordly rank, a jaghir wide; 

Twelve villages shall own the name 
Of him, and his undying fame.’ 

Of all the warriors gathered there 
Not one to lift the leaf would dare, 
The loftiest head reluctant bow’d 
The fiercest eye its lids did shroud; 
Tanaji only, worthy chief, 

Raised from the ground the betel leaf, 
Within his broider’d turban placed, 

His brother Sooryaba embraced, 

‘ Who knows,’ said he, ‘ how I may fare 
Be Raya’s ^ marriage still thy care.’ 


The class might be told, if it does not already know 
what the distressed Shivaji is said to have exclaimed on 
receipt of the news of Tanaji’s death in successfully 
accomplishing the feat—‘ The den is taken, but the lion 
is slain! ’ 

The coming of the European powers to India would 
be admirably prefaced by Mickle’s exquisite poem ‘ Vasco 
da Gama’s Discovery of India’. It tells us dramatically 
of the thrill which attended the famous explorer’s first 
glimpse of India when he felt ‘ Like some watcher of the 

skies when a new planet swims into his ken ’: 

*' 

Blue o’er the silver flood Malabria’s mountains 
gleam: 

The sailors on the main top’s airy round. 

Land! land, aloud, with waving hands resound; 

1 Raya, Tanaji’s son whose marriage celebrations were sud¬ 
denly dropped as the veteran chief hastened away to obey the 
summons of his friend and lord. 
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Aloud, the pilot of Melinda cries, 

‘ Behold, O chief, the shores of India rise! * 

Elate the joyful crew on tip-toe trod. 

And every breast with swelling raptures glowed; 
Gama’s great soul confest the rushing swell: 

Prone on his manly knees the hero fell, 

‘ Oh bounteous Heaven ’ he cries and spreads his hands 
To bounteous Heaven, while boundless joy 
commands— 

No farther word to flow . . . 

Bounding he rises, and with eyes on fire 
Surveys the limits of his proud desire. 


Robert Browning’s poem ‘ Clive ’ is like, so many of 
his poems, intensely dramatic and furnishes good reading 
and acting in the senior classes. The anecdote narrated 
brings home to every reader the greatness of the empire- 
builder. Asked by a friend as to whether he could narrate 
any one single event in his career which might symbolize 
his indomitable spirit and courage, Clive narrates the story 
of a challenge that he took up during his ‘ quill-driving 
slaving days at St David * against a captain for having 
exposed his cheating at cards. He missed his aim, the 
captain’s pistol quite touched his forehead—yet he would 
only repeat his accusation without flinching: 


‘ Cheat you did, you knew you cheated, 
and, this moment, know as well. 

As for me, my homely breeding bids you— 
fire and go to Helf! ’ 

Amazed by this courage, this ‘ scarlet son of Mars from 
head to heel ’ at once recognized in this contemptible desk- 
drudge the great spirit that was to lay the foundations 
of the Indian empire and, for very shame, left the scene^ 
But for this dramatic and happy ending to the quarrel^ 
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the children are quick enough to see Clive would have 
left: 


. . . England probably to pay on still 
Rent and taxes for half India, tenant at 
the Frenchman’s will. 

The opening lines of Sir Henry Newbolt’s exquisite 
ballad ‘ Scringapatam ’ brings out clearly the traditional 
conception of Tipoo’s character and would easily lead to 
a discussion of the light that has been thrown by modem 
research on the Sultan’s character in general and religious 
views in particular: 

The Sleep that Tipoo Shahib sleeps 
Heeds not the cry of man 
The faith that Tipoo Shahib keeps 
No judge on earth can scan; 

He is the lord of whom ye hold 
Spirit and sense and limb, 

Fetter and chain are all ye gain 
Who dared to plead with him. 

John Leyden’s ‘ The Battle of Assaye ’ is a paean song 
of the unflinching courage of the British soldiers under 
their leader General Arthur Wellesley who defeated the 
forces of the great Mahratta leader Scindia (1803). 
Francis Doyle’s ‘ The Red Thread of Honour ’ is a ballad 
on the same theme in connexion with a touching incident 
of martial chivalry during the war with Sind (1843). 
Henry Newbolt’s ‘ Gillespie ’ is a graphic description of 
the coming of Gillespie from Arcot when he received 
information of the outbreak of the Sepoy rebellion in 
Vellore (1806). George Meredith’s ballad on the drawn 
battle of ‘ Chillianwallah ’ during the second Sikh War 
of 1849 has a haunting melody .and an inexpressible 
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sadness. F. T. Palgrave’s ‘ After Cawnpore ’ relates the 
treachery of the sepoys of Nana Shahib in firing on the 
English as they left Cawnpore by boat, though they were 
promised protection. The siege of Lucknow during the 
Mutiny has been the occasion of several patriotic poems 
drawing their inspiration from British courage and stamina 
under the most desperate circumstances. Tennyson’s 
immortal poem describes the defence, while Wittier’s ‘ The 
Pipes at Lucknow ’ describes the arrival of the relieving 
party under Sir Colin Campbell. The well-known episode 
of * Jessie’s Dream ’ is vividly portrayed in Lowell’s ‘ The 
Relief of Lucknow ’. Sir Alfred Lyall plumbs the depths 
of the Indian mutineers’ psychology in his ‘ Rajput Rebels ’ 
while another of his poems ‘ The Old Pindaree ’ expresses 
the dissatisfaction of the old type of fighting and maraud¬ 
ing man with the aspects of civilized administration 
beginning to be introduced into the country. Govind 
Chunder Dutt’s ‘ To Lord Canning ’ is a fitting tribute 
to the man who refused ‘ to govern in anger’ and is 
admirably suited for purposes of revision: 


Though a thousand pens condemned thee, mine still 
should write thy praise; 

Though a thousand tongues reviled thee, mine still 
should paeans raise; 

For factious clamours heeding not, that only call for 
blood. 

True to thy duty and thy race. Lord Canning, thou 
hast stood. 

What is the meed of thy deserts? Let history blush 
to tell! 

A foul memorial of recall sent o’er the ocean’s swell; 

And from the press—a press, alas! long held in 
honour too— 

The daily sneer for justice done, as God hath taught 
to do! 
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And the next age—shall it not hear, with wonder, 
and with awe. 

How amidst rancour, hate, and strife, thou sternly 
gavest law? 

‘ He governed all alike ’—’twill say—‘ all races and 
all creeds 

He judged not man by skin or faith, he judged them 
by their deeds 

Kipling’s ‘ Ford of Kabul River ’ and Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s ‘ The Guides at Cabul ’ deal with the second 
Afghan War (1879). Denning’s ‘Soldiers of Ind’ is a 
fine tribute to the Indian soldier. M. F. Tupper’s ‘ India 
Reposing’ does not rise to any heights of poetic inspira¬ 
tion but summarizes in a fashion the benefits of British 
rule in India: 

Be glad, thou tranquil Hindustan, 

That God such mercy gives,— 

That tribe with tribe, and man with man. 

In friendly concern lives. 

Rejoice for peace and quiet days,— 

Instead of those old times 
When all the region was ablaze 
With cruelties and cries . . . 

For strong-armed Law protects the weak 
From each marauding crew— 

Nor savage Gond nor fiery Sikh, 

Affrights the mild Hindoo; 

No more can Thug or hireling Bhecl 
Infest the pool or steep. 

No longer does Pindaree steel 
The ryot’s harvest reap. 

Roby Dutt’s ‘ Indians at the Front ’, Sarojini Naidu’s 
and William Watson’s poems on The Gift of India deal 
with India’s splendid contributions during the World War 
I. They remain as true of her glorious part in the titanic 
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struggle against Hitler: 

Fight for the cause of Britain and of right. 

Ye Indians brave, and lay the tyrant low, 

A ‘ cultured * yet at heart a savage foe. 

That dares astound the world with ruthless might. 

{Roby Dutt) 

Gathered like pearls in their alien graves 
Silent they sleep by the Persian waves, 

Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands. 

They lie with pale brows and brave, broken hands. 
They are strewn like blossoms mown down by chance 
On the blood-brown meadows of Flanders and France. 

{Sarojini Naidu) 

And Hindustan knows well her friends, being wise! 
Hither, with smouldering empires in her eyes, 

She pours unasked her * tributary gold *. 

Pouring therewith her heart's goodwill, in showers 
Richer than all Golconda’s wealth untold. 

{W, Watson) 

It is interesting to place occasionally before the boys 
historical episodes in verse and differing accounts of the 
same in prose chronicles. Besides being an exercise in 
noting the discrepancies in the two accounts, it can be 
also made a stimulating one on the discussion of evidence. 
Extracts from ‘The Ballad of Abdulla Khan' (Acland’s 
Ballads of the Mahrattas) and Manucci's Storia De Mogor 
dealing with the same incident, viz. the meeting of Shivaji 
and Afzal Khan and the latter’s death, would be quite 
suitable for the purpose. Another very useful device in 
history teaching is to ask the boys to express some of 
their history work in verse form. It has been successfully 
tried with boys of thirteen to fourteen by Dr F. C. 
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Happold in the Perse School, Cambridge and his 
new school at Salisbury and also at a few other 
schools. It has been found by some teachers that 
well over half the boys of thirteen to fourteen can express 
themselves in ballad or song form and their expression in 
this medium is much more vivid and satisfactory than in 
prose. It would be worth while trying this experiment 
in the Indian schools, of course, through the medium of 
the regional languages. My experience has been quite 
satisfactory, though only about a dozen boys on an average 
in a class tried their hands at it. Persistence and encourage¬ 
ment would definitely yield better results quantitatively. 
Some of the historical ballads and poems written by the 
boys were definitely good. Here is a very good specimen 
with real music in it by a boy of thirteen years and five 
months at the Perse School. 

Peasants Song^ 

Rise up; rise up; ye peasants all, 

Rise up and come with me, 

For we will go to London town 
And murder Sudbury. 

O we ain’t gonna work no mo’ no mo*, 

We ain’t gonna work no mo’; 

What in the world will Sudbury say? 

For we ain’t gonna work no mo ’. 

The Archbishop is in the Tower 
With money and treasures around, 

And after we have murdered him 
With diamonds we’ll be found. 

^Memorandum on the Teaching of History (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press), p. 63 ; F. C. Happold, The Approach to History; 
also see for general argument Happold, Vision and Craftsmanship, 
ch. vii (Faber and Faber). 
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To arms! To arms! my merry men 
Put on your arms, I pray 
For with a good sword in our hands 
Why who shall say us nay? 

Rise up; rise up; ye peasants all, 

Rise up and come with me, 

For we will go to London town 
And murder Sudbury 

O we ain’t gonna work no mo’ no mo*; 

We ain’t gonna work no mo’; 

What in the world will Sudbury say? 

For we ain’t gonna work no mo’. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that good 
historical fiction or drama is most useful for our purposes 
inasmuch as they equally revitalize the scenes of history 
and bring back into the present a flavour of the past. 
Apart from their value as atmosphere, they form 
stimulating exercises when variations from the accepted 
facts of history are carefully noted and accounted for. 
The output of historical fiction in each province in India 
is already considerable and daily increasing; so the teacher 
ought not to have any great difficulty in laying his hands 
on the very best of such productions. Reading of histori¬ 
cal fiction or drama at home should be encouraged, 
especially in the senior forms, and the boys’ reading should 
occasionally be discussed in class. The teacher should 
make it a point to read every piece of historical literature 
he recommends to his boys. Nothing but the very best 
is g(X)d enough. 
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APPARATUSES AND APPLIANCES 

‘ As matters are proposed to scholars that they do not 
understand because they have not been properly represented to 
their senses or to their imagination, it is for this reason, on the 
one hand, that the toil of teaching, and on the other, that 
the pain of learning, have become so burdensome and so un¬ 
fruitful .*—Comenius 

R eference has been made hitherto to some 
apparatuses and appliances of the audio-visual 
type which are indispensable in history teaching. They 
are of such paramount importance in ensuring a proper 
grasp of the subject and developing historical imagination 
that some of them at least deserve special treatment. 

The Use of Maps 

Attempts to co-ordinate history with geography have 
generally ended in the atrophy of either one or the other. 
This is certainly not at all desirable. What is necessary 
is that a boy or girl should have enough knowledge of 
geography so that the historical data can be placed against 
a proper background. For the Indian boy it is sufficient 
that he should be familiar from the very beginning with 
the main geographical features of Asia in general and 
India in particular. Given these conditions, the map is 
the best means of co-ordination between these two vitally 
related subjects. 

Historical topics have often such a significant geographi¬ 
cal basis that without the map historical data lack 
meaning. Consequently there are few history lessons that 
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can be given without a map. Without it, the story of the 
coming of the Aryans to India and their gradual conquest 
of the country to the east and then to the south consists 
of a series of arbitrary details; with it, the facts follow in 
such a natural order that children themselves can often 
guess the line of their advance. Similarly the understand¬ 
ing of such topics as the growth of Dravidian civilization 
in the south, Asoka’s missionary embassies or his rock and 
pillar edicts, the various expeditions to the south of 
Samudragupta, Ala-ud-din Khilji and Malik Kafur, the 
disruption of the early Muhammadan empire under 
Muhammad Tughlak, the expansion of the Mogul empire, 
the growth of Mahratta power and the final establishment 
of British supremacy, the creation of the North-West 
Frontier province, the present day distribution of the 
various races and peoples in India and Pakistan, is totally 
dependent on an intimate familiarity with the map and 
its proper use in the classroom and at home. For the 
study of such topics as exploration and colonization, the 
map is as important as the facts themselves. So the 
history teacher should accept this as an axiomatic truth 
that any history lesson where geographical features or ideas 
arc at all prominent or helpful towards the understanding 
of the facts, should be illustrated by the map, political 
or physical, as the case may be. 

But some guidance is necessary for the young teacher 
as to the type of maps he should use in his class. The 
ordinary maps, whether they are wall-maps, or those 
usually found in atlases and school text-books, are 
unfortunately much too general in character and are 
burdened with too many unnecessary details. There is 
also the great objection on the ground of chronology as 
not very infrequently they arc marred by anachronisms. 
The most helpful maps for classroom use are made by 
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teacher and pupils. They should be designed for a parti¬ 
cular event, reign or period, containing amidst other 
important general features especially those that are relevant 
and vital. The printed outline map is also useful if the 
child v^ill insert therein the most significant or vital 
elements in the lesson. All this would bring home to 
the boys, as perhaps nothing else would, the growth and 
spread of religions, the lines of advance of individual 
conquerors and races and the reasons for the choice of 
their routes, the strategic position of towns and forts, the 
territorial growth and decline during a particular reign 
or period and a whole host of similar interesting facts. 
The class would find a good deal of real help from the 
excellent set of pictorial wall-charts (containing maps, 
pictures, summaries of important events, etc.) published 
by the Oxford University Press illustrating Indian history 
from Mogul times up to the present day. There is also 
a fairly good set of coloured wall-maps, published by 
Messrs Macmillan and Co., illustrating Indian history 
from 327 B.G. up to recent times. Philip’s wall-maps of 
medieval and modern history, prepared by Muir and 
Philip are extremely useful for English history. But wall- 
maps and charts are not enough. Every boy must have 
a personal copy of an atlas of Indian history like the 
Pictorial Atlas of Indian History (containing pictures, 
maps, Lines of Time, and a running commentary on the 
whole of Indian history) published by the Oxford 
University Press. Equipped with such a book, pupils will 
easily be able to design their own maps to illustrate parti¬ 
cular lessons. There is no lack of good historical atlases 
for English history. Lay’s Pictorial Atlas of English 
History or Muir and Philip’s Historical Atlas of the British 
Empire would be found very useful. 

But as it cannot be expected that wall-maps or those 
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in the atlases or text-books will exhaust all possible 
geographical points that may crop up in a lesson, the 
teacher should have facility in rapidly drawing sketch 
maps on the blackboard, illustrating the special points of 
interest and difficulty. In drawing sketch maps, the 
teacher should put in a little more so that each country 
or place might be represented in its proper setting; thus 
a map of Kcrbala and Kufa on the Euphrates and Baghdad 
on the Tigris would not be complete without representing 
Jerusalem, Damascus and the Mediterranean sea on the 
west and Persia, Afghanistan and IXdhi on the east. While 
drawing sketch maps of particular countries, he .should 
also put in two or three prominent features known to the 
class in order to give the boys an idea of relative distances. 
For instance, in dealing with the events in Bengal in 
1756, the Himalayas and tlic whole coastline round the 
head of the Bay of Bengal or at least the bend of the 
Ganges westwards should be represented. Without these, 
the children would not be able to judge accurately the 
distance between Calcutta and Plassey nor would a scale 
of miles be of any great use. 

After the boys have got their hands set at doing maps 
by tracing, the teacher should train them in the art of 
drawing rapid sketch maps with a few important features 
and the most significant places mentioned in the story. 
(To crowd the map with all the places named in the 
text is almost useless work.) The map made by the boy, 
as Mace rightly points out,’ should be accurate rather 
than beautiful, the end is an historical idea and not an 
aesthetic emotion. 

Hints have already been given as regards the use of 
maps in the early or preparatory stage. Map-drawing at 
home or in school, should be a regular feature of individual 

’ W. H. Macc, Methods in History (Ginn & Co.) 
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and co-operative work from the middle stage onwards and 
should always be connected with important and interesting 
topics. When boys in the middle and senior stages are 
asked to work in small groups, it is more interesting for 
them to do a set of maps illustrating a particular move¬ 
ment or development. Thus one group could work, with 
a view to decorating the classroom or subject room, on the 
growth and decline of early Muhammadan power from 
A.D. looo to 1525, another on the development and 
decline of the Mogul empire, a third on the position of 
British power in India at various points of time such as 
1740, 1765, 1785, 1823, 1856, 1888, 1947 and 1948, a 
fourth on the British empire at these points to serve as 
a comparison and contrast, and a fifth on the development 
of trade routes between India and Europe. If the boys 
are pressed for time, they can use outline maps of India 
and the British empire of black material on rollers to be 
marked with chalk or the same maps on white paper to be 
coloured by the brush or crayon. These outline maps 
are brought out by publishers such as Messrs Macmillan, 
Philip and Stanford at moderate cost and can be had 
of all principal booksellers. When they are supplied, all 
that the pupils need is patience, accuracy and neatness 
to make a success of their jobs. 

Pictorial Aids 

The value of pictures, portraits, slides and motion 
pictures (both silent and talking) is to concretize history, 
i.e. to make boys and girls realize that history is concerned 
with real events, places and persons. They all go a long 
way towards making up the narrowness of our actual 
experience and helping us to visualize the scenes of the 
past and are thus effective aids to the growth of historical 
imagination. No lengthy discussion is necessary to convince 
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teachers of the educational possibilities of screen material 
artistically conceived and truthfully developed. Experi¬ 
mental and research studies seem to prove beyond doubt 
the great value of the ‘ movie * in depicting movement and 
making vivid stories of history, travel, etc., and its 
superiority to other forms of visual instruction.^ The 
fundamental thing is that these pictures, dialogues, etc., 
should, as far as possible, be authentic and reproduce the 
atmosphere of the times or at least bring back a flavour 
of the times that they represent. 

For pictures of ancient history, H. G. Wells’s The 
Outlines of History, Van Loon’s The Story of Mankind, 
Eva Erleigh’s In the Beginning, The Visual History of 
Mankind Series (Max Parrish), E. D. Hancock’s Way to 
Egypt and Father Time’s Tales in the Foundations of 
History Series (Nelson) as well as the pictorial supple¬ 
ment of Child Study and the coloured plates published 
from time to time in the Illustrated London News are 
extremely useful. Some of the pictures can be easily 
enlarged by teacher and pupils alike and should in fact 
prove a very interesting occupation. Pictures and albums 
of British history are quite numerous. Black’s History 
Pictures Series and E. J. S. Lay’s History in Pictures are 
indispensable to the child. Of the large-sized coloured 
wall-pictures, the set published by Messrs Longmans, 
Green is the best; the ‘A. L. History Pictures* (E. J. 
Arnold, Leeds) are also useful. 

Indian history presents considerable difficulties as there 
are very few authentic pictures till the coming of the 
Moguls. For the pre-Muhammadan period, we have 
scattered in various standard works and text-books small- 

1 F. N. Freeman and others, Visual Education, A Comparative 
Study of Motion Pictures and Other Methods of Instruction, 
University of Chicago Press, 1924; Ben. D. Wood and F. N, 
Freeman, Motion Pictures in the Classroom, Boston, 1929. 
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sized portraits of Buddha, Alexander, Asoka, Kanishka, 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Harshavardhana 
(mostly enlarged from coins issued by them), the Ajanta 
frescoes, (picture postcards of these are available at the 
Hyderabad Archaeological Museum), a few samples of 
early Rajput painting and pictures of some of the famous 
temples and buildings. From the Mogul period onwards, 
we have got a large number of authentic pictures in 
standard books and memoirs as also in museums and 
galleries. The British Museum reprints (picture postcards 
in all the glory of the rich colouring of the Mogul period) 
are very useful for the Mogul period. The Indian 
Museum and the Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta 
are veritable store-houses of beautiful paintings for 
the Mogul and the British periods. Picture postcards 
are available for some of the pictures at the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. History teaching would be consider¬ 
ably brightened if the authorities not only of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall but also other museums and art 
galleries in India could be induced to bring out re¬ 
prints (postcard size) of the. art treasures that they 
possess. The pains-taking teacher should, however, be able 
to get his own collection of pictures with the co-operation 
of a group of art-minded students, not merely by making 
them copy out or enlarge the old prints but by helping 
them from time to time to reconstruct scenes from the 
past by referring them to standard books and encyclopaedias 
for information as to the distinctive styles of dress, armour, 
etc. This is done every year at the David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta, and the Teachers’ Training College, 
Dacca, by their respective Art Sections working in close 
co-operation with the History Club. There are no printed 
wall-pictures of Indian history at the present time with the 
exception of the Battle of Plassey and the ReUef of 
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Lucknow in the A. L. Pictures series. Hence it is still 
more imperative that the teacher should get his own 
collection. The men and women students of the two 
Government Training Colleges in Bengal have prepared 
a set of a dozen wall-pictures in colours which are in 
great demand for classroom lessons. 

Some of the finely illustrated pamphlets and booklets 
published by the publicity departments of the various 
Indian State Railways are also of great help to the teacher. 
Magazines, periodicals, and weeklies like the Modern 
Review, Bharatvarsha, Indian Art, Rupam, Roopa 
Lekha, Marg and the Illustrated Weekly of India are 
very useful in furnishing the school with reprints 
of authentic historical pictures—pictures of people, 
ornaments, weapons, temples, buildings, and other 
historical relics of different periods. Picture post¬ 
cards of historic buildings, temples and excavated ruins 
in India arc published by good local firms and arc extremely 
helpful in making clear the different styles of architecture 
and bringing home their special points of beauty and 
strength. The publicity booklets of the Indian State 
Railways also serve this purpose to a certain extent. There 
is a fairly good picture-book of Indian history from the 
architectural point of view (Indian Historical Pictures) 
published by Messrs Cooper & Co. of Bombay. Two recent 
publications by the Government of India will be found 
very useful for authentic pictures and sculptures. They 
are Indian Art Through the Ages (1948) and India, A 
Pictorial Survey. A pictorial sculpture map of India 
recently produced by the Indian State Railway is a unique 
production and should be possessed by every school. 

A lantern or an epidiascope (which enlarges an ordinary 
picture to ten or twenty times its size and can easily be 
worked during Class hours) is an extremely useful device 
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for showing slides and pictures fo a number of boys and 
girls simultaneously. Occasional lectures illustrated by the 
lantern or the epidiascope can be made a very interesting 
feature of the course. Good historical films on the screen 
like Shah Jahan, Pukar, Asoka, Stanley and Livingstone, 
Queen Elizabeth, Victoria the Great, Henry V, are rare 
but should always be taken advantage of after a short 
explanatory talk has been given to the class. 

The Cinema 

The cinema undoubtedly is one of the most potent 
methods of conveying information and ideas and creating 
attitudes. Of all countries, Russia has perhaps realized 
tnost its wonderful possibilities and has made the cinema 
a great factor in the education of children and youth. 
She went to the extent of establishing the Soviet Children’s 
Film Studio as early as 1926 and Lenin himself laid the 
greatest stress on the documentary and historical film. 
Soviet productions like Ivan, Alexander Nevsky, The 
Days that shook the World, the triology on Gorky, Three 
Songs of Lenin, The Thirteen are all great films of 
historical value and have delighted and educated both 
adult and young. A fuller account will be available in 
the pages of S. I. Vavilov’s Cultural Life in the Soviet 
Union (1947). The sense of reality conveyed by the 
moving pictures, unbounded by stage limitations and aided 
by the real background to a historical theme and the 
direct approach to the audience through the eye and the 
ear contribute to the creation of a world which is vivid 
and impressive. Impressions, ideas and emotional attitudes 
are unconsciously stamped on the audience as they watch 
the protagonists of a mighty drama work out their destiny 
in a real historical setting. 

Besides taking the boys to the cinema when a suitable 
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historical film is on, the school, at least the best type of 
school, should have its own ‘ movie In recent years 
rapid progress has been made in perfecting motion-picture 
apparatus serviceable for schools and Public Schools. In 
America ^ and to a certain extent, in England, have taken 
full advantage of this for purposes of normal work with 
documentary and chronicle films. Machines have been 
simplified both in operation and construction. Instead of 
a heavy massive apparatus that needed specially built and 
equipped projection rooms, we can now have compact 
light-weight forms that may be conveniently carried in 
medium-sized portable cases. By the use of fairly powerful 
bulbs (500 to 1000 watt electric bulbs) and non- 
inflammable film, it is possible to work the projector from 
an ordinary electric plug or socket with perfect safety in 
any schoolroom. Now that these projectors can be worked 
under daylight or semi-daylight conditions and the costs 
have been so reduced that American schools of ordinary 
size find it possible to afford such equipment, it should be 
possible for the best type of Indian school to have an 
apparatus of its own. It is, however, recognized that the 
vast majority of schools in this country have to fall back 
on the ordinary pictures for classroom illustration. 

Caution as to Use of Pictures 

Pictures, unless properly handled, will not yield the 
desired results; on the contrary they might prove a veri¬ 
table snare. There is a danger that pictorial aids may 
tend to discourage active participation of the pupils in 
the lesson and lead them to look upon them as a form 
of classroom entertainment. It is therefore very important 

1 A. V. Dorris, Visual Instruction in the Public Schools 
(Ginn and Company, Boston, 1928); also A Report to Educators 
on Teaching Films Survey, 1948 (Publishers Association, New 
York). 
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to encourage boys and girls to find for themselves pictures 
on historical subjects in books, magazines, weeklies and 
pamphlets. They should be advised to label and mount 
them properly. In order that a lesson illustrated by 
pictorial aids may not degenerate into mere classroom 
amusement, carefully thought-out questions that call for 
contrast and inference should be asked on the pictures. 
Klapper rightly observes that, unless the children are led 
to take an active attitude towards these pictorial aids, they 
will not carry away the rich memories or associations that 
will form the basis of creative imagery. It is well known 
that one takes away from a picture as much as one brings 
to it. But as children bring very little to it, they are apt 
to take away as little from it. Therefore every picture 
worth showing should be subjected to a series of questions 
which should exhaust all its possibilities as a vehicle of 
knowledge and suggestion. For instance, after the picture 
‘ The Death of Harold at Senlac ’ in the Longmans, Green 
set is exhibited, questions asked of the class should direct 
attention to (i) the nature of the topography and the 
respective positions of the two armies, (ii) the build of 
the Normans and Saxons, the strength of the armies, etc., 
(iii) the use of bows and arrows, lances and spears—the 
absence of artillery, (iv) the armour of the Normans and 
of the Saxons—the differences between them. A final 
question ‘ What differences would you expect to see in a 
picture of modern warfare? ’ will further stimulate thought 
and keep the class from getting mentally slack. 

A mistake is very often made by the enthusiastic teacher 
in introducing too many pictorial aids for a particular 
lesson. Such procedure is bound to create a confused, 
bizarre impression or too many ill-defined impressions. 
One is as undesirable as the other. The teacher should 
have a few well-chosen pictorial aids for his lessons and 
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should always bear in mind the salutary principle of 
reducing the number of pictures presented to the minimum, 
ensuring thereby that the impressions gained will be clear 
and vivid and not hazy or confused. 

Coins 

Coins should only be used when they serve as useful 
illustrations or as atmosphere. Objects that come to us 
direct from the past affect the children’s imagination very 
powerfully. But a protest must be made against making 
a fetish of coins. Unless they arc of any real use, they 
should not be paraded before the class merely from an 
antiquarian interest. Coins that furnish us with excellent 
representations of kings (e.g. Alexander, Samudragupta, 
Vikramaditya and Harsha, etc.), dates and distinctive 
decorations arc bound to prove very interesting to 
pupils and form useful contrasts to their modem 
prototypes. Replicas of historical coins can be had at 
very reasonable prices from the British Museum, London, 
the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, and the Archaeological 
Museum, Muttra. The teacher should select the useful 
ones from the catalogues and get them for the subject- 
room or the history museum. 

Blackboard Work 

The appeal to the eye constitutes a principal feature 
of the oral lesson and there is no agency more useful in 
conveying that appeal than the blackboard. One of the 
most fruitful causes of the failure of the history lesson 
is that the blackboard is systematically neglected by the 
teacher. It should not only leave a faithful record of the 
methodical work done in class, (i.e. the different logical 
divisions of the lesson as it is being developed, the particu¬ 
lar heads and subheads under which notes are to be made. 
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the important names, dates and events as they crop up 
under these different sections, etc.,) but it should be 
frequently used for drawing sketches of weapons, armour, 
dress, ornaments, implements, buildings, forts, different 
styles of architecture, battle-plans, and if the class and 
teacher are more ambitious, of scenes and pageants of the 
past. The story of the early man and his life, and the 
ancient civilizations, afford ample opportunities for 
pictorial representation on the blackboard. The plans of 
the two famous battles of Panipat and Khanwa attended 
with a discussion with the class would bring home far 
more clearly to the children (than could any amount of 
talk) the arrangements of the respective armies, the points 
of vantage and strength in the peculiar formation of 
Babur’s army, his tactics and foresight. In fact. It would 
lead them to see why the great adventurer with such a 
small army succeeded at those memorable battles. Again, 
a pictorial representation on the blackboard of the 
battle of Hastings or of the Hydaspes would not only grip 
the interest but would give the class an insight into the 
causes that determined success or defeat. The visual and 
motor (if the child is copying some of these sketches from 
the blackboard) impressions that he gets strongly reinforce 
the teacher’s appeal to the ear. As far as possible, the 
three major senses—speech, touch and sight, are to 
consolidate the knowledge gained. 

Time Charts 

It is a patent fact that the young have a very nebulous 
sense of time and a bald statement with regard to the 
passage of time conveys nothing or very little to them. 
Very few even amongst the older pupils realize that the 
number of years from the time of the early Sumerians up 
to the time of Buddha is almost twice as many as that 
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from the latter to the present day; or, if we accept the 
modest estimate that the Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
civilizations were complete by 3000 b.c., that the years that 
have elapsed since the battle of Plasscy form about one- 
twentieth of the whole of Indian history. The children 
undeniably need to be given some sense of time, though 
the task proves one of the most difficult the history teacher 
has to face.^ The time chart which represents in graphic 
form the time relations between different events has been 
found to be a convenient device in imparting this sense 
of time. It is really an attempt to make time relations 
intelligible as space relations so that they can be visualized 
and more easily remembered than dry lists of dates. It 
helps at least to show to the children the chronological 
order of events and movements in the history they are 
studying, be it of their own country, of Europe or of the 
world. ‘ It brings into relief the most important events 
and impresses them on the memory. It also conveniently 
groups together events that under ordinary circumstances 
have to be treated separately and thus establishes their 
connexions in time. A glance at a time chart makes the 
child realize at once that Shivaji was bom the same year 
that Shah Jahan came to the throne, that the battle of 
Wandiwash and the third battle of Panipat were fought 
within a year of each other and that Akbar sat on the 
throne only two years before Queen Elizabeth. The time 
chart is valued in school also because it furnishes a most 
interesting, individual, and co-operative exercise to 
children who can easily make these charts out of their 
own reading. 

In constructing time charts the following principles 
should be observed: 

1 For practical hints, .sec the Chapter on * Calculation of Time 
in History ’ in the author’s Bharat O Englander Itihas (Messrs 
Chakrabarty Chatterjee & Co., 1944). 
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1. They should represent only space relations. 

2. The scale should be uniform and the spacing-out 
absolutely correct. 

3. They should be of a shape and colour that will 
readily capture the attention of the pupils. Chalk or 
crayon of different colours should be used to indicate 
different periods, c.g. the Hindu, the Buddhist, tlie early 
Muhammadan, the Mogul and the British, suggesting the 
various influences under which the country has come. 
They should as far as possible have a picturesque effect. 

4. They should have only important dates and the 
corresponding events inserted against them (in block 
letters), i.e. only landmarks which call up other events. 

5. They should never be crowded. 

Time charts are of various types. The pictorial charts 
and the ‘ Stairs ’ are useful for the very young. The 
pictorial chart has, against the approximate dates of vari¬ 
ous civilizations, pictures of their distinctive contributions 
to civilized life. The ‘ Stairs ’ are rather narrow in the 
hoary past, they widen and widen with the efflux of time, 
till ultimately they merge into the broad steps of the 
present.^ The Line of Time is the simplest and perhaps 
the most effective of these charts from the middle stage 
onwards. Under the heading of the student’s note-book, 
hints have already been given as to the use pupils can 
make of a longer Line of Time and a shorter section of 
it covering the leading events in half a dozen lessons.* 
The device consists of a thick line, say two to three inches 
thick, marked off in equal sections to represent centuries. 
If inches be given to 100 years, a strip of paper 45 

^ See High Roads of History Series, No. i (Nelson) the 
author’s Itihash Katha, (Adhunik Prokashak, 1951) for speci¬ 
mens. 

2 See present writer’s article in Macnee’s Instruction in Indian 
Secondary Schools for specimens. 
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inches long would suffice for the years looo b.g. up to 
the present time; when folded into convenient sections, it 
would not be too long for the note-book. Another varia-* 
tion of the Line of lime, useful when the events occur 
in different parts of the country nearly at the same time 
and the actors on the stage are fairly large in number, is 
in parallel columns, thus avoiding overcrowding at certain 
points in the Line of Time. The number of columns must 
not be too many, three being the maximum that the 
children can take in at a glance. If there are more, the 

children fail to grasp the fact that all the events in the 

same horizontal line arc contemporaneous. 

Examples of one or two important types of Time Charts 
arc given at the end of the book. 

History Museum 

The coins, costumes, pictures and time charts should 
be housed neatly in the history museum referred to in 
Chapter V. The vital necessity of a special room and 
equipment for history has been stressed in the Spens 
Report. It is true that all the wealth of painting, 

music, sculpture, dress, industries, tools, and religious 
outlook, all the significant phases of life that arc so 

well illustrated in the important museums of the 
land, cannot be adequately represented in the school 
history museum, but an attempt must be made to put in 
a variety of materials to be used as aids which will help 
the imagination to picture the life that is gone, and yet 
at the same time influences the present in a subtle, though 
very real, way. How true it is that the pupils in our 
schools, even in important cities and towns, plod their 
weary way through the maze of facts and uninteresting 
details without once calling upon the priceless treasures 
like those in the large museums and galleries—treasures 
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that might open up fresh chapters of endless mental 
stimulation. There is a greater chance of real interest 
being taken in the largt^ museums and collections if the 
pupils build up a history museum with the leaven of their 
own toil. The head of the history department in school 
should be the ex officio chairman with a committee of 
senior boys interested in history to assist him. 

The Classroom Library 

The subject-room, though better than the general school 
library, is not adequate for purposes of making the pupils 
familiar with and getting them to read and consult, if not 
all, at any rate some of the important historical literature 
suitable for a particular class. Each class needs its own 
little history library neatly housed in a glass almirah to 
be placed in the classroom in full view of the students. 
It is undeniable that the child’s interest in the subject can 
only be maintained if it is being constantly fed on proper 
material. What is better suited to achievd this end than 
the presence under his very nose of a few good books 
which he can read or consult with both profit and delight 
—text-books, standard books, reference volumes, historical 
dramas, biographies, romances, sources, ballads, poems, 
etc.? The very presence of the alluring volumes is a great 
incentive to study. No doubt the child does not find the 
time to read everything all at once but he gets familiar 
with the names on the covers, and that in itself is a great 
help., Knowing is the first step to reading. It has happen¬ 
ed in almost every man’s life that he has not studied the 
books he would like to study simply because he never 
knew of their existence or nobody brought them to his 
notice. The classroom library will at least absolve the 
teacher from that very pathetic and legitimate charge. It 
will focus the children’s attention on the books most 
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suitable for them at a particular stage. It goes without 
saying that not all the books are to be studied. With 
the lighter ones, it should be sufficient for the. teacher to 
set one or two questions designed to test whether the 
boys and girls have intelligently followed what they have 
read, and better still, to keep for the senior pupils a book 
wherein they may enter a short criticism or opinion about 
the volumes they have n‘ad—an excellent way of stimu¬ 
lating taste and judgement in the matter of books. 

The History Club 

lliere should be a history club for the whole school with 
office-bearers elected by the students from amongst them¬ 
selves and with a history teacher as ex officio President or 
Vice-President. T’hc functions of the history club can be 
numerous. Only a few are indicated here. It should 
organize ‘ national days ’ such as the Asoka Day, the 
Vikramaditya Day, the Sher Shah Day, the Rana Pratap 
Day, and the Akbar Day when songs suited to the 
occasion will be sung, speeches made about the greatness 
of the national hero, and anecdotes and poems recited. 
These ceremonies gain in imaginative appeal and make 
history real if they are associated with some sort of 
pageantry. The pageants can be worked out as a co¬ 
operative effort by various sections of the school such as 
carpentry, art, sewing, drawing, etc. Thus, on Asoka Day, 
wooden or clay models of some of the important Rock 
and Pillar Edicts (the edicts being engraved thereon), the 
saffron coloured robes of the singing monks, the yellow 
banners with slogans like ‘ The conquest of love is ever¬ 
lasting’, card-board representations of the type of biharas 
the emperor constructed, a branch of an aswatha tree to 
represent the one that Mahcndra is supposed to have 
carried to Ceylon, representatives of the various countries 
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to which Asoka sent his missionaries, the writing out of 
the pageant—all this will bring back to the whole school, 
visions rich in suggestive value of those great days. The 
whole ceremony is calculated to stir up in young minds, 
sentiments of love and admiration for the hero and the 
virtues he typifies, and to inspire them with a sense of 
the country’s glorious past, recent or remote. These cere¬ 
monies arc also valuable from another point of view. 
They are real projects that interrelate in a very natural 
way the work in language, history, civics, music, draw¬ 
ing, sewing and manual arts. They provide ample oppor¬ 
tunities for motivated composition and for numerous 
reviews of history. 

The history club ought to have occasional papers on 
historical subjects written by the senior pupils. This will 
be an incentive to independent study and thought and 
provide the general body of students with opportunities 
for debate and discussion. A few well-chosen debates in 
addition to the ones that each class has for itself will add 
to the usefulness of the club. The writing of historical 
poems and ballads should be encouraged and the best 
ones should be given a place in the school Record of 
Historical Verse. The club should work in close co-opera¬ 
tion with the art section or if possible, start a sketching 
section that should be entrusted with the work of enlarg¬ 
ing or drawing historical pictures and scenes with a view 
to their use in the classroom. It should also organize 
occasional lectures (illustrated by slides) for the whole 
school by a prominent outsider or the teacher or one of 
the brighter boys. Excursions and dramatics will be 
generally left in the charge of each individual class but 
once a year the club can arrange for the middle and upper 
school a historical excursion to distant places and entertain 
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the guardians and other invited guests with a carefully 
produced historical play. 

School Broadcasts 

The strength of broadcasting lies in its availability at a 
relatively low cost to schools and naturally enough, pro¬ 
gressive schools all over the world have been quick to 
react to its educational possibilities. Besides their enter¬ 
tainment value, school broadcasts in Russia, the U.S.A. and 
England today form a regular feature in the imparting of 
information and instruction by specialists who show an 
admirable knack in adjusting themselves to their juvenile 
audiences. The B.B.G. in London takes infinite pains 
over the preparation of suitable talks to children in school 
on historical, geographical and biological themes. There 
is a romance in listening to experts which appeals to 
children. A beginning has been made in this direction 
in India and there will be, as time passes, a closer associa¬ 
tion of distinguished specialists with the schools. Perhaps, 
in the near future, school broadcasts in India will be 
controlled by Boards of Trustees on which University and 
school authorities will also be represented. In any case, 
there must be closer ties between the radio and school 
authorities, so that useful integrated talks by distinguished 
specialists who can forget that they are specialists, might 
become a regular feature of school instruction. 
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‘ The present emphasis in intellectual matters should be shifted 
from memory work to the cultivation of the power of judgement, 
which implies a proper imaginative grasp and understanding of 
the subject. For this purpose extensive experiments should be 
made in the use of reference books, dictionaries, etc., during 
the examination. . . In countries where the experiment has not 
yet been tried, entrance to the universities should be granted 
to pupils from a limited number of specially selected schools 
solely on the basis of a carefully prepared school record. This 
experiment should be carefully planned and its results duly 
watched and recorded. . , 

‘ The opinion seems accordingly to be growing that externally 
imposed examinations should be abolished and their place taken 
by a system of record-keeping and internal examination which 
would maintain standards and make for uniformity where such 
is desirable, while allowing to each school and teacher freedom 
for invention and experiment—a freedom which is essential if 
schools are to be living entities and education a cultural pro¬ 
cess.’— Report of the International Commission on Examinations 
of the New Education Fellowship, 1035 

* It is only by careful and systematic experiment that methods 
of examination can be devised not liable to the distressing un¬ 
certainties of the present system.’— Sir Philip Hartog 

‘ In tests of attainment, by the supply of necessary source 
books to the candidate during the course of the examination, 
the present excessive concentration on memorization might be 
mitigated, and the ability of the candidate to understand and 
to use original material might be more fully investigated.’ 
—Professor Henri Piiron 

T he Matriculation examination acts as a great damper 
to all enthusiastic advocates of the new methods 
even beyond the shotes of India. But the problem is far 
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more serious here than elsewhere. No real experiments 
can be tried with the senior classes because of the haunting 
fear of the Matriculation history paper. Even where a 
young enthusiast, convinced of the far better results that 
the new methods yield, introduces them here and there, 
his efforts are viewed with suspicion by both parents and 
teachers as a mere waste of time and his ardour is almost 
congealed to freezing point by his own galling experience 
of the. history papt'r itself, for the Matriculation paper is 
generally a negation of all the principles he has been 
advocating. The paper is usually one that demands 
nothing but a memorization of facts and their reproduction 
more or less in the same way in which they have been, 
arranged in the text-books. Even when there are questions 
that seem to put a premium on thinking, it is more 
apparent than real. Thus, when a question is asked on a 
comparison and contrast between two characters or 
administrations, it is all found ready-made in the text¬ 
books ^ or in the cram books. All the thinking that has 
to be done has already been done by the text-book writers 
and cram books, and the answer is cooked up for the 
benefit of students without demanding from them any 
mental exercise or stimulation of any kind. So long as 
the paper does not constitute a test of original thinking, a 
refreshing outlook on affairs, a clever manipulation of 
known facts to answer questions whose solution is not 
found ready-made in text-books, an acquaintance with 
the sources and historical literature, especially poetry 
and fiction as well as of skill in forms of handwork such 
as maps, battle-plans, lines of time, the history teacher 
will not be encouraged to follow the new methods in the 
senior classes of a high school. The paper-setter for the 

IM. W. Keatinge, Studies in the Teaching of History (Black). 
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Matriculation examination by a few strokes of his pen 
can change the whole aspect of history teaching in India 
and usher in a series of reforms under conditions that 
would be a guarantee of their success. Under the present 
regulations governing the setting of history papers by 
external bodies such as Universities and Boards of 
Secondary Education there is absolutely no bar to setting 
a paper that would give a new direction to the teaching 
of history. Why is this then not done? It does not 
infrequently happen that the person who sets the paper 
is wedded to the old ideas and knows very little of the 
newer methods, or is not in touch with the new practices 
in progressive schools. I'hcn there is the reluctance to 
break away from the traditional type of paper and cause 
inconvenience to candidates. This latter aspect of the 
question ought not to prove an insurmountable obstacle, 
for, if in the initial stages a paper is set with plenty of 
alternatives of the old type, the stage of transition will 
be made as smooth and unexceptionable as possible, while 
the foundations of a rational standard of history teaching 
are being securely laid. Unfortunately, paper-setters in 
the past never seem to have realized what powerful 
instruments of reform they wielded in their hands and 
they failed to give a lead to the schools in this matter. If 
a very desirable reform in the matter of examinations— 
the School Leaving Examination supported by the Cumu¬ 
lative Record Card—is introduced in India secondary 
education will, to a great extent, be spared the blighting 
influence of a public examination conducted by an external 
body indicating a complete divorce as betw^een the paper- 
setter and the history teacher. What is not realized today 

1 Report of the International Commission on Examinations of 
the New Education Fellowship, 1935, pp. 61-74. 
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is that while our public examinations continue in the 
same ruts, newer paths have been discovered by modern 
methodology in the classroom. This conflict can only be 
happily resolved by making the external bodies recognize 
the newer ideas or by establishing the School Leaving 
Examination (reinforced by the Cumulative Record Card) 
where the teacher and paper-setter will generally be the 
same. 

So long as the Matriculation history paper continues to 
be the dull dreary thing of the olden days—a mere test of 
memory—there is no reasonable chance, according to the 
pessimists, of giving a fair trial to the new methods even 
in the middle and junior school. They would argue that 
whether one likes it or not, the fact remains that all school 
work is at present and will perhaps for a long time to 
come, be dominated by the Matriculation test paper. Any 
deviation from what is asked in that paper is regarded in 
the light of a tremendous waste of time and energy while 
cram notes, dealing out a tasteless rehash of the dry 
facts, are hailed by even guardians and teachers as 
invaluable aids to the student’s historical lore. These 
arc conditions that almost break the enthusiast’s heart. 
While there is a good deal of truth in the above contention, 
the case is not past all hope. The ‘ standard bearers of 
a new dawn ’ have faith enough to push on in spite of 
handicaps. In the junior and middle school, at any rate, 
history teaching need not take its cue from the Matricu¬ 
lation paper for the unfortunate day when the student 
has to face one is distant enough to allow his or her being 
taught history by methods that make the study a delight 
and an inspiration. The blame for the fact that the newer 
methods are not tried in the earlier stages (except in the 
hands of a few honourable exceptions) and better papers 
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sct^ must be ultimately laid at the door of the history 
teacher himself. He lacks the necessary enthusiasm, 
initiative, courage and industry, and not infrequently, the 
training and ability to try experiments. The junior and 
middle schools offer a golden opportunity for trying any¬ 
thing new as there is no divorce between the teacher 
and the paper-setter and the examination, being a sort 
of revision, will be the surest guarantee that the way the 
things were taught will be given greater prominence than 
the things that were taught. With a really enthusiastic 
history teacher, the newer methods will be tried with great 
profit at the Matriculation stage as well, for there need 
not be any doubt that students trained by these methods 
would have a sounder basis of extended knowledge which 
is bound to tell even in an old type of paper. 

While the barrenness of the older type of question paper 
is being condemned, it is not suggested that the new 
paper should altogether do away with questions that are 
mere fact, date, gencology and sequence questions.^ A 
portion of every history paper whether at school or at the 
University should consist of such questions. These 
questions should be made compulsory and have only a 
moderate number of marks allotted to them so that mere 
memory work may not ensure a pass. The bulk of the 
marks should be distributed over, and the position of 
candidates decided by, questions of the type we have 
already mentioned, questions intended to test their wider 
reading and skill in certain forms of handwork, their 
reasoning power, intelligence an(J ingenuity, and the ability 
to use the facts of history in a well thought-out piece of 
writing. A proper history paper for the middle and senior 

1 M. W. Keatinge, Studies in the Teaching of History (Black), 
p. 181. 
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forms should include the following features and division 
of marks: 

1. Questions involving knowledge of facts mainly 

(some new-type tests may be included under 
this head at the middle stage) ^ 30 

2. Questions involving skill in some form of hand- 

w^ork 20 

3. Questions involving general intelligence in the 

use of facts—the essay type ^ 25 

4. An exercise or exercises on the original sources 
including extracts from standard works or a 
question or questions involving knowledge of 
historical novels, poems, etc. (Questions on his¬ 
torical literature should generally be reserved 

for the senior forms.) 25 

loa 

A paper for the junior school after the first year or so 
will be written and will consist mostly of a large number 
of short questions needing brief answers, some new-type 
tests, one or tw'o questions to test their sense of time and 
topography and a question or two requiring about 10 to 
15 lines of connected account. Let us consider a few 
typical examples of history papers as they are set at present 
in the schools in Bengal and also in other parts of 
India. The following is a paper set in the middle school 
(class VI) for the age-group ii-i2. The period covered 
is Indian History ; 605-1785 and English History from 
ancient times up to 1603. The paper is selected from 
one of the best schools in the province, 

1 vide P. B. Ballard, The New Examiner. It is difficult to agree 
with Dr Ballard that the essay should be altogether cut out from 
the history paper in schools and replaced by the new-type tests 
which have perhaps greater defects than virtues and which in 
any case, are not very suitable beyond the junior or earliest 
stage—certainly not beyond the middle stage. 
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Second Terminal Examination—September 1948 


Class VI 
History—100 

Two Marks are reserved for neatness of work 

1. Write what you know about the following: 

St Augustine, The Battle of Senlac, Julius Caesar, 
Magna Carta, The Third Battle of Panipat. 35 

2. What is the feudal system? Write what you know 

about it. 14 

3. Who was Alfred the Great? Give an account of 

his reign. 19 

4. Give a detailed account of the Invincible Armada 16 

5. Give a character-sketch of Shivaji. 14 


There could hardly be any difference of opinion as to 
the unsatisfactory nature of the paper. It is firstly a 
pure test of memory—the more the children can perform 
prodigious feats of memory, the better will they score. 
Questions i and 4 arc particularly unhappy. Each one 
of the items in question i represents a landmark in English 
or Indian history and to crowd five of them into one 
question is putting too great a strain on memory feats 
of eleven- and twelve-year olds. Question 4 is bad 
enough even for specialists and would surely deaden 
any interest the children otherwise might have had in 
the struggle for supremacy between Spain and England. 
What unutterable agony it must be to tender boys and 
girls to burden their memories with strange outlandish 
names and still more boring details of a fight that does 
not interest them very much. The other questions are such 
as can be answered straight from their text-books. Secondly, 
the paper is ill-balanced and offers no alternatives 
whatsoever. Out of the five questions only one and a 
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part of another are from Indian history while English 
history unduly dominates the paper. It is true that a 
liberal choice of questions is unwise as the younger people 
at any rate waste a good deal of time in making up their 
minds; but to offer no alternatives at all is going to the 
other extreme and making the examination nothing but 
a matter of chance and memory. Thirdly, the questions 
arc not properly weighted. Certainly a question on the 
complicated feudal system or an estimate of Shivaji’s 
character should not carry a lesser number of marks than 
straight questions on Alfred and the Armada which merely 
demand answers in a narrative form. 

Here is another unsatisfactory paper for the topmost 
class (class VIII) in the middle school. 

Annual Examination—December 1948 
Glass VIII 
Group A 

Answer any two of the questions: 

1. Briefly narrate the career of Shivaji and give an 
account of his administration. 

or 

Give, a short history of the rise of the Peshwas. Give 
an account of the first two Peshwas. 

2. Give a short account of Tipoo Sultan’s wars with the 
English and form an estimate of him. 

or 

Briefly trace the origin and rise of the four Maratha 
States? What was the motive of establishing the 
States? 

3. Give a short history of the origin and rise of the Sikhs 
up to Guru Govinda. Why were they transformed 
from a religious sect into a military brotherhood? 
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Group B 

Attempt any two of the following: 

1. Give a short history of the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867 
and 1884. What were the changes made by each of 
these reforms? 

2. Narrate briefly the Boer War or the Crimean War. 

3. Write notes on any two of the following: 

(i) The Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 

(ii) Anti-Corn Law League. 

(hi) Irish Home-Rule Movement from 1870-1893. 
Group C 

Here candidates are asked to answer one out of the 
two questions on Civics. 

Apart from the objection that the paper tests nothing 
but memory^ there are other equally grave ones. There 
is no indication given of the scheme of marks. For pupils 
who arc used to definite marks being assigned to definite 
questions, it is most exasperating, even baffling to be 
confronted with such a paper. The paper further violates 
a very important principle with regard to alternative 
que.stions. It is universally recognized that all alternative 
questions should be of equal difficulty and importance. 
The alternatives of questions i and 2 in group A are 
decidedly more difficult than the questions to which they 
are offered as substitutes. Question 2 in group B is almost 
atrocious. This is the type of question that brings about 
history phobia in young scholars—and it is so perfectly 
senseless. If history is made a dry-as-dust catalogue of 
wars, it is perfectly natural that it should prove a veritable 
bugbear as unfortunately it so often does. 

We shall conclude our survey of history papers with a 
specimen of the Matriculation Test paper, the Calcutta 
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University Matriculation History paper and the History 

paper under the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 

Education, Dacca. 

Test Examination—1948 
HISTORY 

Attempt five questions, at least one being taken from each 
group. All questions carry equal marks. 

Group A 

1. Estimate the influence of the physical features of India 
on the character and political destinies of the people, 

2. Describe the Hindu social and political organization 
in the Epic age. 

3. Name various imperial dynasties that ruled in ancient 
India before the Muhammadan invasion. Give some 
account of the most famous sovereign of each of these 
dynasties. 

Group B 

4. Give an estimate of the reign and character of the 
second emperor of the Khilji dynasty. 

5. Give a short account of the reign of Shah Jahan. 

6. Mention the leading events in the history of the 
Maratha Empire from 1674 to 1774. 

Group C 

7. Explain Wellesley’s policy of Subsidiary Alliance. 
Show how far he was able to establish the British as 
the paramount power in India. 

8. Give a short history of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

9. ‘ Lord William Bentinck’s victories were victories of 
peace and not of war.’ Explain and justify the 
statement. 
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This is the usual type of memory paper having no 
novelty or originality about it and merely prepares the 
students for that great ordeal, the University paper. 
Questions 3, 6, and 8 arc particularly bad and are bound 
to breed dislike for history. All questions evidently carry 
equal marks but are not equal in point of difficult}'. 
Question i appears to be an intelligent question cal¬ 
culated to exercise the thinking powers of the students 
but unfortunately is found nicely answered in text-books 
and cram books. There should certainly have been more 
questions like question 9. 

Now let us take the Calcutta University Matriculation 
paper of 1948. 

Calcutta University 
Matriculation Examination 1948 

HISTORY 

The questions arc of equal value 
Group A 

Answer any three questions 

1. Give a short account of the civilization of the Vedic 
Aryans. 

2. What measures were adopted by Asoka for the spread 
of Buddhism within and outside his empire? 

3. What account of India has been left by the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang? 

4. Give an account of the conquests of Ala-ud-din Khilji 
in north and south India. 

5. Briefly narrate the history of the rise and fall of the 
kingdom of Vijaynagar. 

6. What do you know about the magnificence of the 
reign of Shah Jahan? 

7. Describe the relations of Tipoo Sultan with thf 
• English. 
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8. Writv^ short notes on any three of the following: 

(a) Regulating Act of 1773, (b) Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of 1793:, (c) Wellesley’s policy of Subsidiary 
Alliance, (d) Dalhousie’s Doctrine of Lapse, (e) Lord 
Lytton’s Afghan Policy. 

Group B 

Answer any tivo questions 

9. What do you know of Alfred’s struggle with the 
Danes? How did he settle with the Danes? What 
measures were adopted by him to deal with future 
attacks on his kingdom? 

10. How did Heni'y H try to restore law and order in the 
countn^ and to improve the administration of justice? 

11. Why is Edward I’s })arliament of 1295 called the 
Model Parliament? What was the difference be¬ 
tween it and Simon’s parliament of 1265? 

12. Give an account of Oliver Cromwell’s rule in England, 
and describe his foreign policy. 

13. What were the grievances of the American colonists? 
How did they win their independence? 

14. Write notes on any three of the following: 

fa) Treaty of Utrecht (1713), (b) Industrial Revo¬ 
lution, (c) Repeal of the Corn Laws, (d) Lord 
Palmerston, (e) Charles Stewart Parnell. 

Again the first great criticism is that it is frankly an 
old type of paper and a.sks the student to do nothing 
except to perform feats of memory. No questions involving 
a knowledge of the sources, historical fiction or poetry 
or ingenuity in deducing and marshalling facts or calling 
forth their independent powers of thinking and judgement 
are asked. Tests of skill in forms of handwork are also 
altogether absent. But the paper curiously enough is 
marred by other defects that need not occur in an old 
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type of paper. There are no sufficient ‘ Groups ’ or 
compulsory questions in the paper to ensure that the 
candidates will at least eover the ground more, or less 
satisfactorily. As it is, a student might easily have not 
gone beyond Harshavardhana or Henry II and yet get 
a very creditable pass for the whole of Indian history and 
British history respectively. This a lapse from the previous 
standards of the University and it is hoped it is a temporary 
one. The paper is ill-balanced—out of 8 questions from 
Indian history, there is none after Lord Lytton. Ques¬ 
tions 8 and 14 especially are open to objection as seeking 
to cover no less than three important questions within the 
framework of one question, thereby encouraging scanty and 
unsatisfactory answers or making it impossible to manage 
it within the time. Question 4 is unfortunate, remind¬ 
ing one very disconcertingly of the dry-as-dust history of 
battles and campaigns. Question 6 is unreal for the 
vast majority of the students and merely encourages rote 
learning. Question 10 dealing with the administra¬ 
tive and judicial reforms of Henry II is unhappy, as being 
too lengthy and difficult for a student of class X to answer 
intelligently or satisfactorily. Each of these aspects of the 
reign—administrative or judicial, requires a full answer. 
Question 12 is again objectionable as trying to put too 
much into one question. 

We can now consider a specimen of the Matriculation 
History paper of the Dacca Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education. 

East Bengal Secondary Board, Dacca 
1948 

HISTORY 

(High School and High Madrasah) 

Each question in Group A carries 15 marks; each 

13 
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question in Group B carries i6 marks; and each question 

in Group C carries 13 marks. 

Answer seven questions only, three from Group A, one 

from Group B and three from Group C. 

Group A 

Answer three questions from this Group. 

1. Review the work of Asoka for Buddhism. 

2. Estimate Harshavardhana as a ruler. 

3. What do you know of Ala-ud-din Khilji? 

4. Give an estimate of Sher Shah as an administrator. 

5. Estimate Akbar as ‘ the greatest of all rulers of India 
of the of the Muslim period \ 

6. Assess the importance of the regime of Warren 
Hastings. 

7. Describe briefly the administrative and social reforms 
of Lord William Bentinck. 

Group B 

Answer only one question from this Group. 

8. What do you know of the Federal Court of India 
under the Government of India Act of 1935? 

9. What do you know of the powers and functions of 
the Cabinet Ministers in the provinces under the 
Government of India Act of 1935? 

Group C 

Answer three questions from this Group. 

10. How was Christianity first introduced into England? 

11. Describe the feudal system of William I. 

12. What do you know of Cromwell? 

13. Review the circumstances that led to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

14. Trace the growth of the English Cabinet under the 
first three Hanoverian kings. 

^15. Sketch the career of Gladstone. 
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This is again frankly an old type of paper characterized 
by the usual faults and likely to engender a disgust for 
history. There is the same insistence on the powers of 
memory, the same indifference towards questions that test 
pupils* skill in handwork and make some demands on 
their powers of independent thinking and judgement, the 
same ill-balancing of alternatives and the same tendency 
to cram too many questions into one paper of three 
hours and yet leave large portions of the ground uncovered. 
Seven questions in a three hours* paper are obviously too 
many, and even then, one need not go further than 
Ala-ud-din Khilji in Indian history and Oliver Cromwell in 
British history to score high marks in those portions of 
the paper. The two questions 8 and 9 on Public 
Administration are too difficult for students of fifteen and 
sixteen, particularly as they cannot have any direct know¬ 
ledge or experience of these matters. Much simpler 
questions should be set on Public Administration—ques¬ 
tions related, preferably to their own experience. Ques¬ 
tions 3, II, 12 and 15 are unintelligent and encourage 
rote learning or vague indefinite answers. Question 5 is a 
good specimen in an old type of paper. 

It is now necessary to frame a few question papers 
which will serve as a guide to those who are attempting 
a better way in history teaching and examining. 

Here is a suitable new paper for the juniors who have 
done Indian history, mainly through biographical stories. 

INDIAN HISTORY 
Full marks—100 
Time— 1}4 hours 

I. Write in one word the answer to each of the. follow¬ 
ing: 

(a) Who founded Jainism? 


20 
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(b) Which Indian King put up a great fight against 
Alexander? 

(c) Who was the greatest amongst the Gupta Em¬ 
perors? 

(d) Who was the Head of the Nalanda University 
during Harsha’s reign? 

(e) During whose reign did Hiuen Tsang come to 
India? 

(f) What is the name of the first Sultan of Delhi? 

(g) Whom did Babur fight at Panipat in 1526? 

(h) Write down the name of a lady who fought 
against Akbar? 

(i) By what name are Nanak’s disciples known? 

(j) Where did Rana Pratap and Man Singh fight 
in 1576? 

2. Read the following statements and put ‘ yes ’ against 

a statement or its number if it is true and ‘ no ’ if it 
is false: 16 

(a) Christ was born before Buddha. 

(b) Chandragupta was the first Maurya Emperor. 

(c) Razyiah Sultana was the only lady who sat on 
the throne at Delhi. 

(d) Shivaji was a learned man. 

(c) Aurangzeb was deeply religious. 

(f) Dupleix was a greater man than Clive. 

(g) Queen Victoria loved India and the Indians. 

(h) In the Great War of 1914-18 England and 
Germany were allies. 

3. In each of the following sentences choose from among 

the words, names, etc., in brackets the one that will 
make the statement true: 12 

(a) Akbar was (wicked, brave, courteous, learned). 
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(b) The Jizya was a (title, post, tax). 

(c) Nur Jahan’s husband was (Shah Jahan, Jahan¬ 
gir, Aurangzeb). 

(d) Shivaji killed Afzal Khan at (Poona, Agra, 
Pratapgarh, Raigarh). 

(e) Vasco da Gama was a (Englishman, French¬ 
man, Portuguese). 

(f) The Victoria Cross is made of (gold, silver 
bronze). 

4. Put a cross against the best answer: 6 

(a) Shivaji fainted at Aurangzeb’s court at Agra 
because 

He was very weak 

He felt very insulted 

The court-room was very stuffy. 

(b) The Pathans lost the first battle of Panipat 
because 

They had few:r soldiers 
They were short of food 
They had no fire arms. 

5. Supply the missing word or words in the following: 

10 

(a) Pratapaditya -was one of the - Bhuiyas. 

(b) While Humayun was fleeing through the -, 

Akbar was born at -. 

(c) The Taj Mahal took - years to build and 

cost - of rupees. 

(d) Lord Bentinck abolished the - and many 

other -. 

(e) After the Great War, the League of - was 

formed for the purpose of preventing -, 
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6. Arrange the names of the following persons in chro¬ 
nological order: 6 

1. Shah Jahan. 

2. Harsha. 

3. Alexander. 

4. Buddha. 

5. Queen Victoria. 

6. Lord Clive. 

7. Put in the outline map (to be supplied) the follow¬ 
ing places: 10 

Bombay, Dacca, Madras, Calcutta, Ahmadnagar, 
Poona, Seringapatam, Plassey, Panipat, Chitor. 

8. Give in about 15 lines your estimate of Aurangzeb’s 

character. 20 

Now follows a history paper for the middle school that 
has gone through both Indian and English history in out¬ 
line. 

History (Middle School) 

Full marks—100 
Time—3 Hours 

I. Write short notes on any four of the following, two 
from (a) and two from (b): 16 

(a) The Mohenjodaro civilization; Alexander’s in¬ 
vasion; the Rise and Spread of Islam; Alberuni; 
Second Battle of Terrain; Akbar’s Din Ilahi; the 
struggle of Shivaji and Aurangzeb; Tipoo Sultan; 
Ran jit Singh; Delhi Durbar of 1911; the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1935. 

(b) The Roman conquest of Britain; Alfred the 
Great; the Battle of Senlac; the Empire of Henry 
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II; the Magna Carta; the Hundred Years’ War; 
the Black Death; Henry VIII’s conflict with the 
Pope; struggle of England and Spain in Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign; Hampden; the American War of 
Independence; the Anti-Corn Law League; 
Gladstone; Lloyd George. 

2. Place the following names and events in chronologi¬ 
cal order: lo 

(a) Henry VIII, Razyiah Sultana, Napoleon, Akbar, 
Baji Rao I. 

(b) Battle of Plassey. 

Grant of charter to East India Company, 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
Montaguc-Chelmsford reforms. 

Queen’s proclamation. 

3. Match items from any one of the following lists with 

appropriate items in the column opposite: 4 


(a) Third Battle of Panipat 1644 

Battle of Waterloo 1761 

Battle of Wandiwash 1815 

Battle of Marston Moor 1760 


(b) Death of Akbar 
Death of Charles I 
Death of Asoka 
Death of George III 

(c) Vasco da Gama 
Amundsen 
Columbus 
Captain Cook 


232 B.C. 
1820 
1605 
1649 


America 

Australia 

India 

South Pole 


4. Put appropriate words and dates in the blank spaces: 

5 

The first Battle of Panipat which was fought in- 
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saw-installed on the throne at Delhi; the second 

Battle of Panipat fought in-gave - back his 

lost patrimony and the third Battle of Panipat fought 

in-disposed of the claims of the-to rule 

India. 

5. Describe with a sketch map the conquests of Chandra- 

gupta Maurya. 20 

or 

Draw a sketch map of Akbar’s empire in 1556 and 
1605. 

or 

Describe with a sketch map the British possessions in 
India in 1763. 

6. Compare and contrast the character of Asoka and 
Akbar. Who do you think is greater and why? 10 

or 

‘ Inspite of outward brilliance, the Mogul Empire 
was rushing headlong to disaster under Shah Jahan.’ 
Do you agree? 

or 

‘ The Sepoy Mutiny would have broken out even 
without Lord Dalhousie’s measures.’ Discuss, 
or 

‘ The Queen’s proclamation was the Magna Carta of 
India.’ Explain. 

7. Compare the measures taken by William I and Henry 

VII to crush the Barons. Who was more successful 
and why? 10 

or 

‘ Mutterings of a conflict between Crown and Par¬ 
liament had been heard under Elizabeth; but with 
James I, the long conflict began openly.’ Elucidate 
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and clearly bring out the points at issue between King 
and Parliament. 

or 

‘ Disraeli was a farsighted imperial statesman.* 
Discuss. 

8. “A thought suddenly struck me when I found my 
soldiers depressed and down-hearted. I sent for the 
Amirs, Omrahs, Begs, lieutenants and soldiers and 
said “ Gentlemen and fellow soldiers, all of us must 
die some day, Allah alone is eternal. . . It is better 
to die with honour than live in dishonour. . . If we 
lose, we shall be happy to die for religion; if we are 
victorious, Allah’s work will be done. Come, friends, 
let us put our hands on the Holy Koran and take a 
solemn oath that so long as we live, we shall not let 
go this Rajput enemy nor leave the battle field.” 
All those who were present, high and low, master 
and servant, eagerly took this solemn vow on the 
Holy Koran.’ {Memoirs of Babur). 

Study the passage carefully and say with your rea¬ 
sons to what time and event it refers. What estimate 
of Babur do you form from this passage? 25 

or 

Choose any incident in Indian history and show 
how it has been dealt with by poets, indicating devia¬ 
tion from facts of history. 

It will be seen that the paper does not include any 
question on map-drawing or the sources so far as English 
history is concerned and marks are distributed in the 
proportion of 70 to 30 between Indian and English 
history. It would be difficult for boys at this stage to 
attempt accurately two map questions within the time 
nor would it be fair to expect them to be acquainted with 
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the sources of English history at this stage. It can be 
claimed for this paper that mere memory work would not 
enable a candidate to secure even bare pass marks, let 
alone score high. The paper is not a difficult one but 
ensures that the student should have a sense of time, suffi¬ 
cient skill in handwork, elementary acquaintance with the 
sources and should have read his history with intelligence 
and exercised his powers of reasoning and judgement so 
far as they have been developed at this stage. 

Here is a paper in two halves for the Seniors or the 
Matriculation stage. As no University or Board of 
Secondary Education in India has yet included World 
history in its curriculum {vide Chapter III), a specimen 
paper on British history from 1485 to 1950 (with a con¬ 
stitutional bias) has been framed in place of one on World 
history. The U.P. Board of Secondary Education has in¬ 
cluded a full paper of 100 marks on British history from 
1485 to 1914. 

History 

First paper—Indian History 
Full Marks—100 
Time allowed—3 hours 

Answer questions i and 8 and four others taking one at 
least from each of the three groups. One hut not more 
than one, asterisked question must be answered. 

Group A 

I. Write short notes on any two of the following: 22 
The influence of Greek civilization on India; King 
Sasanka of Gour; the Universities of Nalanda and 
Bikram Shila; the Cholas; Ala-ud-din Khilji; the 
administrative system under Akbar; Mir Kasim; the 
Maratha Confederacy; the policy of Subsidiary 
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Alliances; the Permanent Settlement; the reserve 
powers of a provincial Governor under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1935; Dyarchy of 1919. 

2. To what extent have the character, habits and poli¬ 

tical destiny of the people in India been determined 
by the physical features of this country? 12 

or 

What light is thrown by the Indus Valley Civilization 
(Harappa and Mohenjodaro) on the ancient history 
of India? 

3. * Describe with a sketch map the Battle of the Jhelum 

bringing out the superior tactics of Alexander. 17 

4. * Describe with a sketch map the empire of Asoka 

showing the different portions conquered by the 
various Maurya emperors. 17 

Group B 

5. ‘ With a little luck, Muhammad Tughlak could have 

avoided the discontent of his people and dismember¬ 
ment of his empire.’ Do you agree? 12 

6. Place the following dates in Akbar’s reign on a Line 

of Time (drawn to scale) with the notable events 
against them: 12 

1556; 1562-4; 1576; 1582; 1596; 1600; 1605. 
or 

Put the following dates on a Line of Time (drawn 
according to scale) with the important events against 
them : 

1615; 1627; 1632; 1636; 1658; i68o; 1690. 

7. * Draw a sketch map of the Mogul Empire showing 
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its extent at the following dates: 17 

1556, 1600, 1707. 

or 

Describe with a sketch plan the first Battle of Pani- 
pat bringing out clearly the superior generalship of 
Babur. 

8. Show how Maratha history has been illustrated by. 
the poets and point out deviations from historical 
facts. Quote anything you may have written your¬ 
self. 25 

or 

Study the following extract carefully and state how 
far you consider the views of the Emperor sincere: 

‘ When Muhammad Amir Khan who had been 
made Commander of Three Thousand, returned with 
the revenue coming from Bengal after fighting with 
the shameless Marathas, gaining victories and con¬ 
veying the Government treasure in safety, His Ma¬ 
jesty presented him with a horse adorned with gold 
trappings, a dagger with a Kalgi and the robe of 
honours worn on his august person. When he saw 
these successive favours, he submitted a petition, 
through Muharram Khan, saying “ Hail! Saint and 
spiritual guide of the world and of its people! Both 
the pay masterships have been conferred on heretical 
demon-natured Persians. If one of the pay master¬ 
ships be given to this old and devoted servant, it 
would be a means of strengthening the (sunni) faith 
and snatching away employment from accursed mis¬ 
believers. O, ye faithful! do not take as friends your 
own and our enemies.” 

‘ Across the sheet of the petition Aurangzeb wrote, 
“ What you have stated about your long service is 
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true. It is being appreciated as far as possible. As 
to what you have written about the false crced of the 
Persians, (I answer) —What connexion have world¬ 
ly affairs with religion? and what right have matters 
of religion to enter into bigotry? For you is your 
religion and for me is mine. If this rule (suggested 
by you) were established it would be my duty to 
extirpate all the (Hindu) Rajahs and their followers. 
Wise men disapprove of the removal from office of 
able officers. . . ” ’ 

{Akham-i-Alamgiri) 

9. Compare the life of the people of various classes in 
Mogul India with that of the people (of various 
classes) in present-day India. 12 

Group C 

10. Did Warren Hastings deserve impeachment? I2 

11. * Describe with the help of a sketch map or sketch 

maps the expansion of British power in India in 1765, 
1800, 1823 19*0- 17 

12. Examine critically any historical novel depicting life 

in the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 12 

13. ‘A man of great vision yet sorely misjudged.’ How 

far is this estimate of Lord Curzon true? 12 

History 

Second Paper—British History 
Full marks—100 
Time—3 hours 

Answer questions i and 10 and three others of which one 

and not more than one must be asterisk-marked. All 

groups must be covered. 
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Group A 

1. Write brief notes on any tzco of the following: 20 
Tudor despotism; Oliver Cromwell’s constitutional 
experiments; the Act of Settlement; Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation; the Reform Act of 1834; the Chartist Move¬ 
ment; the Com laws; th(' Irish Home-Rule Move¬ 
ment; Extension of British power in Egypt and South 
Africa; England and the Great War; Hitler; the 
UNO. 

2. * Describe with brief notes and a sketch map the route 

of the Spanish Armada of 1588. 20 

3. What picture of Elizabethan life and times do you 
get in Scott’s Kenilworth or in Kingsley’s Westward 
Ho? Do you notice any deviations from history? 18 

Group B 

4. ‘ The Stuarts were no greater despots than the Tudors 

and yet they w’ere differently received by the people.* 
How did this happen? 18 

or 

Review the struggle between the Stuarts and the 
House of Commons and indicate its importance. 

5. * Illustrate the political divisions in Ireland in the six¬ 

teenth and seventeenth centuries with the help of a 
sketch map. 20 

or 

* Describe with the help of skv^tch maps the territorial 
gains of England under William Pitt the Elder 

6. Place on a Line of Time (drawn to scale) the follow¬ 
ing dates with the notable events against them: 18 

1625, 162O, 1637, 1642, 1644, 1649, 1653, 1660, 1673, 
1688. 
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or 

Select ten important landmarks within the first seventy 
years of the nineteenth century, five from British 
history and five from European history and place them 
with dates on a line of time in parallel columns. 

Group C 

7. ‘ The Industrial Revolution was perhaps the greatest 

force in hastening the rapid development of the fran¬ 
chise in the nineteenth century.’ Discuss. i8 

8. ‘ Disraeli caught the Whigs bathing and ran away 

with their clothes.’ How far may this estimate of his 
policy be regarded as correct? 18 

9. ‘ The British Empire is a commonwealth of nations.’ 

Discuss. 18 

10. Read carefully the following extract from the House 
of Commons’ Journals about Queen Elizabeth’s mar¬ 
riage and state what ideas you form of the Queen and 
Parliament therefrom: 24 

November 9—Mr Vice-Chamberlain declared the 
Queen Majesty’s express commandment to this house, 
that they should no further proceed in their suit, but 
to satisfy themselves with her Highness’s promises of 
marriage. 

November 11—Paul Wentworth, one of the burgesses, 
moved whether the Queen’s commandment was not 
against the liberties; whereupon arose diverse argu¬ 
ments, continuing from nine of the clock till two 
afternoon. 

November 12—Mr Speaker, being sent for to attend 
upon the Queen’s Majesty at court ... at his coming 
after ten of the clock, began to show that he had 
received a special commandment from her Highness 
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to this house, notwithstanding her first commandment 
that there should not be further talk of the matter; 
and if any person thought himself not satisfied but 
had further reasons, let him come before the Privy 
Council, there to show them. 

November 25—Mr Speaker, coming from the Queen’s 
Majesty, declared her Highness’s pleasure to be that, 
for her good will to the house, she did revoke her 
two former commandments, requiring the house no 
further at this time to proceed in the matter, which 
revocation was taken of all the house most joyfully 
with hearty prayer and thanks for the same. 

(House of Commons Journals, 1566) 

Could there be any reasonable doubt that such papers, 
if set as a matter of course in our examinations, public and 
otherwise, would revolutionize our present methods of 
teaching history? 

The Salisbury Experiment 

Lest there be any doubt as to whether this sort of paper 
will be beyond the capacity of the average student of 
school-leaving age (about 16), the results of the Salisbury 
Experiment should be briefly recounted. They will cer¬ 
tainly encourage teachers and examining bodies in India 
to try this very worth-while experiment on a wide scale. 

The Salisbury experiment is a study in the technique 
of the new type of history examination carried on by 
Dr Happold in the Bishop Wordsworth School at Salis¬ 
bury.^ The first account of the experiment appeared in 
The Times Educational Supplement of 23 May 1926. It 
proved beyond doubt that the average boy of school-leav¬ 
ing age could very successfully negotiate the new type of 

IF. C. Happold, Vision and Craftsmanship, ch. xi, pp. 123-25 
(Faber & Faber, 1950). 
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history paper. When the new type of history paper was 
first published in History (the journal of the Historical 
Association) in 1928, the general body of history teachers 
was found against it. But the Oxford Local Examination 
Delegacy, thanks to the great interest taken in the matter 
by Mr H. E. M. Icely, Reader in Education, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, took it up enthusiastically in 1931 ^ and from 1934 
onwards began to set the new type of history paper as an 
alternative to the old type of paper. Dr Happold’s pupils 
from Salisbury took the new type paper both in July 1934 
and July 1935 and were found to acquit themselves credi¬ 
tably. The results being very encouraging, such a paper 
has been set each year as a normal and integral part of 
the Oxford School Certificate Examination since 1936. 
Although the results of the examinations since 1934 clearly 
show that ordinary boys in an average school can easily 
manage such a paper, it is recognized, however, that a 
lot of experimentation is still necessary with regard to the 
best way of setting such papers, the ways of marking, the 
standards to be expected of students and such questions 
as to whctlier books should be allowed to candidates in 
the examination hall for answering certain questions. 

A general outline of the new type paper as set for the 
Oxford School Certificate Examination can only be given 
here. The paper for July 1935, after some, experimenta¬ 
tions in previous y-ears, was divided into three parts 
arranged as follows: 

Parts I-II—one paper (100 marks) hours. 

Part III —one paper (100 marks) hours. 

Part I —Three compulsory questions designed to test 
the general knowledge of the facts of the period studied. 

1 In July, 1931 and July, 1932, the Delegacy set a paper of 
this experimental type and allowed Dr Happold’s pupils to take 
it in addition to the usual type of paper. 


14 
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European History 1815 to the present day 

Question I was a test of chronology. 

Question II w^as a map question. 

Question III the candidate was asked to write short 
notes of five lines on five out of eight given events and 
personages. 

Part II—The candidate to attempt tzvo out of four 
questions of the ordinary essay type. 

The principle of easy questioning and strict marking, 
the only right method in an examination was followed. 

Part III—Eleven short extracts concerned with ‘ Events 
in North Africa and the Triple Alliance, 1879-82 ’ were 
set with instructions to answer six questions. The instruc¬ 
tions were as follows: Read the extracts carefully and 
answer all the questions briefly. For some of the answers 
4 or 5 lines should be enough and in no case should more 
than 20 lines be needed for an answer. 

The extracts contain the details needed for answers to 
the questions but your general knowledge of the state of 
affairs in Europe at this period should also be used. 

1. Give an account of the origin and course of French 

policy in Tunis from 1875 1881. 

2. What was Bismarck’s attitude towards French policy 
in Tunis? 

3. What did M. Clemenceau mean by the words in 
which he criticized the Treaty of Bardo (extract G) ? 

What were the friendships to which he referred? 

4. Give an account of the attitude of the British Gov¬ 
ernment in the events described in the extracts. 

5. Why were (a) Germany and (b) Austria not very 
enthusiastic v/hen Italy proposed that she should join their 
alliance? 

6. Do these extracts give any hints that may explain 
the following later developments: (a) Italy’s refusal to 
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join Germany and Austria in the Great War; (b) the 
relations of Italy and France since the Great War; (c) 
Italian measures against Abyssinia in the present year, 

1933? 

This is a type of paper that is a test not merely of 
history and its facts but of intelligence as well. The can¬ 
didates are to manage at least four things—they must gain 
a general or outline knowledge of the period studied, must 
be able to express their knowledge and ideas in clear simple 
prose, to interpret the reactions of the past on the present 
and to use historical material under conditions which 
approximate as nearly as possible to conditions in real life. 
One forgets the facts one masters in school but retains 
the abilities one acquires there throughout life. Instead 
of unnecessarily asking the student to memorize the facts, 
they are supplied to him in the extracts and passages so 
that the more important abilities might be tested. That 
is why the results of an enlightened history course should 
not end in merely being expressed in terms of the sum 
of knowledge gained but must carry with it a number of 
abilities such as the ability to use books intelligently, to 
collect material, to compare one point of view with an¬ 
other, to view the present in the light of the past and 
to draw deductions from known facts. Enlightened 
history teachers confidently claim that the types of paper 
set out in the preceding pages will achieve these very 
desirable results. 
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THE HISTORY TEACHER 

‘He delighted in it (history), as feeling it to be “ simply 
a search after truth, where, by daily becoming more familiar with 
it, truth seems for ever more within your grasp The images 
of the past were habitually in his mind, and haunted him even 
in sleep with a vividness which would bring before him some 
of the most striking passages in ancient history. . . The end 
of his teaching would be answered far more truly if his scholars 
learned to form an independent judgement for themselves and 
carry out their opinions to their legitimate consequences. . . 

‘ Intellectually, as well as morally, he felt that the teacher 
ought himself to be perpetually learning, and so constantly be 
above the level of his scholars.’—Stanley’s Life of Dr Arnold 

‘ The teacher of History must have the power of realizing the 
dead past in a living present, must, in fact, have a touch of 
imagination, as well as a vastly larger amount of positive know¬ 
ledge than he will attempt to pile upon the memory of his class.’— 
Lord Bryce 

‘ I do not so much want to alter and improve the school¬ 
master as induce him as gently as possible, and with the fullest 
recognition of his past services to mankind, to get out of the 
path of civilization.'—H. G. Wells, William Clissold 


TTNOUGH has been said in the previous chapters to 
give an idea as to what is expected of the history^ 
teacher. Besides having a good knowledge of his subject, 
a vivid imagination, a romantic sense of history ^ and 
fair powers of sketching, he must be a good story¬ 
teller, especially in the initial stages, have a grip 
of method, and that cultured catholicity of mind 
that comes from a proper study of history. But something 
more is needed to complete his mental make-up. As a 


^ G. M. Trevelyan, An Autobiography and Other Essays 
(Longmans), 1949. 
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stimulating teacher of history, he must have a refreshing 
outlook on life and should always have an open mind. 
There must be a happy blend of the romantic and the 
scientific temper in the history teacher. 

If it is asked what differentiates the history teacher 
from any other teacher, it would ultimately reduce itself 
to the question of outlook and open-mindedness. It is a 
fundamental postulate that the history teacher is mainly 
concerned with truth. His other great task of interpreta¬ 
tion of valuers is wholly vitiated unless he can view incidents 
and evtmts without the coloured spectacles of bias. He 
must not betray any prejudice whatsoever. He must be 
above sectarian, communal and even national narrowness. 
This is not to say that he must not show warmth or enthu¬ 
siasm for characters or causes in history and must confine 
himself to a mere tepid narration of the casual relationships 
in human incidents. Nobody likes a jelly fish and much less 
would an attitude, of indifference be condoned in the 
history teacher one of whose main duties is to inspire 
young minds with enthusiasm for great characters and 
achievements. But in controversial matters, particularly 
those that might lead to communal or racial bitterness, 
no partisan leanings should be betrayed. What he must 
try to guard against is a narrowness of outlook and a 
lack of receptivity to new ideas. This is a warning that 
is particularly needed in India today where communal 
passions flare up almost unaccountably both in the class¬ 
room and outside. Time and again it has been found 
that the history teacher cannot forget the denomination 
he belongs to, and that basic fact unfortunately colours his 
interpretation of historical incidents and personalities and 
even his whole conception of history. Cases are not 
infrequent when a Muhammadan history teacher refuses 
to tell his pupils that Aurangzeb, great in many other 
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ways, imposed the hateful ‘ Jizya ’ and a Hindu history 
teacher lacks the necessary charity of mind to bring home 
to his pupils that the same emperor, according to recent 
research, was responsible for the construction of a temple 
in Benares. Episodes of Ala-ud-din and Padmini of 
Ghitore, Akbar and his Din Ilahi, Shivaji and Afzal Khan 
and many others that can be cited arc cases in point. 
Nor is it always a question of Hindus and Musalmans. 

The nationalist interpretation of history is also ver\^ often 
as much a stumbling-block. Some historians have their 
doubts about the so-called ‘ Black Hole * tragedy of 
Calcutta. The monument standing on the spot where 
this tragedy is supposed to have taken place has been 
swept off recently on a tidal wave of national indignation. 
In a matter like this, the history teacher is to be parti¬ 
cularly careful. In his generous belief that his country 
can do no wrong, he very often succeeds in breathing 
hatred into the classroom when he puts down the horrors 
of the Black Hole mainly to the frenzied lies of Holwll 
and the prejudices of foreign writers of Indian history. 
But all that a history teacher can do in the present state 
of research, is honestly to acquaint his pupils with the 
new facts that are sought to be established as a result of 
study and investigation and tell his pupils frankly that 
an incident like what is known as the ‘ Black Hole ’ tragedy 
did perhaps occur though without the knowledge of 
Siraj-ud-daulla and with lesser horrors than has been 
hitherto represented. To take a modern instance. Lord 
Curzon has been bitterly attacked by some historians for 
his attempt to curb Indian nationalism by various measures. 
That single accusation has rather made Indian teachers and 
pupils very prone to regard his administration as retrograde 
and anti-national. Any fair-minded teacher of history 
ought not to screen from view the other side of the shield 
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as w^ll. The picture of Curzon that stands out from the 
volumes by the Marquess of Zetland, and Curzon’s own 
autobiography ought not to be kept back from young 
scholars. India particularly owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to that enlightened administrator for the Indian Univer¬ 
sities Act and the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 
If it is brought home to young boys and girls that it was 
Lord Curzon’s genuine love for India’s glorious past that 
made him preserve the polished marble surfaces of the 
Barabar caves which more than two thousand years ago 
housed Buddhist monks and scholars, and it was Curzon’s 
genius again that saved the dream-like Taj and its 
surroundings from its fate of being reduced to an ugly 
squalid bustee land, or that it gave a generous measure 
of freedom to Indian universities, at least in the working 
of the Universities Act, their idea of that far-sighted 
statesman would undergo a radical change. 

What is needed foremost in the histor^’^ teacher is his 
keeping an open mind. He must not be dogmatic or 
fanatical in his views nor must he be impervious to new 
facts and ideas as they are thrown up by modern research. 
He must keep abreast of recent scholarly contributions 
that have been well reviewed in the press, or, if that is 
not always found possible, at least he must get his head¬ 
master to invest in standard books that embody the results 
of modern research. In short, he must not allow his mind 
to grow sterile but keep it vigorous and young, constantly 
fed on fresh material. In his presentation of history with 
regard to controversial topics, he should always cultivate 
the scientific or objective outlook, laying bare the facts, 
both for and against, without giving any offence to anybody 
or hurting susceptibilities and making an appeal to the 
students’ understanding and reasoning, so that they might 
benefit from the mistakes of the past in their attempts to 
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build up a better future. Students should be asked also 
to discuss those topics occasionally, after adequate prepa¬ 
ration, in an objective manner. If the history teacher is 
catholic enough, as he should be, to point out instances 
in his day-to-day teaching of how Hindus, Muhammadans, 
and Englishmen have all made mistakes in the long course 
of history that have cost posterity dear, just as much as 
they have left us a glorious heritage that makes up our 
civilization today, much of the bitterness and rancour of 
the history class will disappear and the germs of that 
sanity of outlook for which we are ])leading both in the 
teacher and student wall surely be sprouting. 

A word on method would not be out of place here. 
Educationists arc not lacking wlio seem to ignore or not to 
lay due stress on the significance of methods in the teaching 
of history^ ^ and who would perhaps much rather pin their 
faith on the personality of the tc'acher in the prestmtation of 
facts or ideas. While an interesting personality is one of the 
important factors in a successful or effective lesson, it is 
very doubtful if the teacher w'ith p'CTsonality would have 
a run of continuous success in his lessons unless he has 
a proper grip over method. Hardly one in a thousand 
is endowed with a hypnotic personality, nor is that sort 
of thing good for the class. On the contrary, it is well 
known that most people have wry little personal magnet¬ 
ism about them. Even a man of strong personality, it 
can be asserted truthfully, would not come up to the 
modern standard of psychological teaching unless he has 
the lesson alw^ays under control, carefully mapping out 
what should be his own and the, children’s contribution, 
developing points gradually and introducing a variety of 
methods to make the study a source of delight and instruc- 

1 Ghate, Teaching cj History in India, (Oxford University 
Press, 1949), p. 98. 
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tion and to ensure willing co-operation from the class, 
giving them the necessary element of discipline through 
thought-provoking exercises, training them in the processes 
of reasoning, judgement and correct inference and kindling 
in them a love of truth for its own sake. The methods 
will not be of course stereotyped but be undoubtedly varied 
to suit the exigencies of the classroom so that the teaching 
will not be dull or monotonous but will call forth the 
highest enthusiasm and best initiative from the child. 

A question that is often asked in the Training Colleges 
in India is what is a suitable list of books a history teacher 
ought to hav(' in the school or in his personal library, so 
that his teaching might be of the desired type. It is 
unfortunately a patent fact that the lack of knowledge 
that an intending teacher usually betrays at the Training 
College is very deplorable, and so it becomes as much a 
problem of the subject matter as of method. A list will 
be found at the end of this book. 

Another matter that has often agitated educationists 
in general, and historians in particular, is whether wc should 
have specialists for the middle school. In India it is not 
a very acute problem as the schools are too poor to 
afford specialist teachers for middle classes and as a conse¬ 
quence in most of them the modified ‘ form system ’ 
operates to a large extent. Nor is this without its advan¬ 
tages. Each teacher has a good many allied subjects to 
teach in the middle school, thereby having opportunities 
of a natural correlation of those subjects. The difficulty 
in India is often of a differrtit nature altogether. The 
equipment of the teacher is generally so poor that it might 
be a disservice to the class if one teacher is put in charge 
of too many subjects. However, the ignorance in the 
teaching profession is disappearing quickly and better 
results are confidently expected with the ‘ form system * 
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in the future. Specialism is all-right in the senior classes 
but would be educationally unsound in the junior stages. 

Again, a very important practical question that is often 
asked is—^how far current political questions can be discuss¬ 
ed in the classroom as part of the history lesson? This ques¬ 
tion has always presented difficulties. Present-day history is 
so full of shifting currents and cross-currents that it becomes 
very difficult at times to explain them with reference to 
understandable principles. At the same time if senior 
pupils ask about the present policy of the Indian National 
Congress and the significance of non-violence and the 
charka as preached by Mahatma Gandhi, the questions 
can be discussed with reference to the evolution of the 
political and economic faith of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress at various stages and the historical traditions of 
non-violence as a cardinal principle of faith in ancient 
India. An insight into the minorities problem in Indian 
history can be given by discussing the provisions for the 
cultural and political rights of minorities in independent 
India’s New Constitution, the birth of Pakistan, treatment 
of minorities in other countries and the old League of 
Nations’ formula for the solution of this controversial issue. 
Questions of tariff and economic arrangements like trade 
pacts with different countries can also be discussed against 
a historical background. So long as present-day economic 
and political questions are discussed dispassionately in a 
causal chain through the sobering influence of historical 
perspective, there is absolutely no harm: on the contrary, 
there is definite gain in the correct introduction to politics 
and in making our students grasp the essential fact that 
human problems and policies having their roots in the 
past are very complicated and very rarely can one start 
on a clean slate. 
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It has been said that it will also be the business of 
the history teacher to interpret broadly the whole meaning 
and movement of history as a progressive restriction of 
the pugnacity and violence of men and the continuous 
enlargement of the area of peace, so that in his wider 
conc(‘ption of history, he should regard the history of the 
human race ‘ as the realization of a hidden plan, be it of 
God of Nature or of some other mighty principle, to bring 
about a political constitution, internally and externally 
perfect, as the only state in which all the capacities of 
man can be fully developed In favour of this proposition, 
it is argued that if there is no such progress, the labours 
of successive civilizations are like those of Sisyphus who 
again and again ‘ up the high hill heaved a huge round 
stone ’ only to have the chagrin of seeing it roll back as 
it almost reached the top. History would be then nothing 
rnor(’ than an endless and circuitous folly. Further, it 
is argued, it is in this larger conception of history that 
those brilliant efforts of the twentieth century to establish 
an international organization of peace and social and 
intellectual co-operation—the League of Nations and the 
UNO—receives its fullest significance. This sort of philoso¬ 
phy of history that can only view an unending line of 
progress in human events is not, however, supported by 
th(' facts. Rather, to any serious and sober student, as 
Sir Charles Oman has pointed out, history is a series of 
happenings not always evolving towards progress but 

1 Immanuel Kant, Eternal Peace and Other Essays (Boston, 
1914), p. 19. Compare Hegel’s earlier view of History as almost 
a series of revolutions brought about by men of genius as instru¬ 
ments of the Absolute (Philosophy of History, Bohn edition, pp. 
9, 13) and his later conservatism in championing of the real as 
the rational and his alliance with Prussia as a result of too many 
tumultuous changes in his times. 
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punctuated by cataclysms that may mean the destruction 
of the best human ideals and institutions.^ 

It will be the duty of the history teacher to 
acquaint his students with the facts as they are 
without trying to fit them in with any preconceiv¬ 
ed notion of evolutionary progress. This view of 
history will not be any the less inspiring or stimu¬ 
lating, if the history teacher takes also the trouble to point 
out how tragically the clock is put back at dark moments 
of histor>% what incalculable human misery is entailed, 
and how really like Sisyphus, man has to labour anew to 
attain his goal. He will not certainly do violence to truth 
if he makes it clear that even in the darkest hours there 
have been strivings, however fitful or groping, after a 
better way, a better ideal and a better world. After the 
shattering devastation of World War II, a new League, 
of Nations has been set up in the UNO to bind up the 
wounds of a badly damaged world and to prevent any 
such future catastro])he through promotion of peace, 
security and liberty, but success will depend on the measure 
it can bring into its activities, of fearlessness, subordination 
of individual interests, steady pursuit of justice and free¬ 
dom from bias. As Bishop Stubbs said, history as a 
record of fact has its lessons—and they can be discovered 
and taught without trying to knock together ingenious 
theories from well-picked and insufficient data.^ What is 
more, these lessons are for men of good faith. We have 
to learn them lest in spite of good faith we should stumble 
again. The old problems are still with us and most of them 
are not yet solved, not even in theory.^ The fundamental 

1 Oman, How to Write History (Harrap, 1939); also Toynbee, 
Civilization on Trial (Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 24-41. 

2 Stubbs, Lectures on Medieval and Modern History, p. 27. 

3 Arnold Brecht, Prelude to Silence: End of the German 
Republic (Oxford University Press, 1944), p. 12. 
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truth will, however, stand out that man’s feelings and 
emotions are still in a crude, primitive stage, however much 
he might have brought the material world and Nature 
under his control. 

It is perhaps needless to point out that the teacher’s 
personal quality and equipment are of the first im¬ 
portance in this kind of teaching. The development 
of human character and social progress are fascinating 
topics. Unless the teacher has warm sympathies, a real 
enthusiasm for truth and high ideals coupled with an 
insight into human character and progress, his teaching 
will be arid and dull, leading to a deadening and not to 
an intensification of social thought in the younger genera¬ 
tion. The teaching, therefore, has to be first-rate and 
should exercise the thought processes of the students. 
There is no room for dull, mechanical teaching at any 
stage; much less so, when a proper perspective of human 
progress or retrogression is to be imparted. 

Finally, it may be asked what amount of talking is the 
history teacher to do? It is fairly clear from what has 
been said in this and the previous chapters with regard 
to the oral lesson that the history teacher will generally 
encourage the boys and girls to do as much work as possible 
by themselves. He is to do as much talking as is necessary 
in fulfilling his fundamental duty of making things vivid, 
clear and kindling a love of the subject. To that extent, 
verbal illustrations, anecdotes, narratives and those 
small and precious details which bring history back 
to life ^ are very important and the teacher must 
not fight shy of talking. Neither can he divest him¬ 
self wholly of the responsibility of interpretation. 
But the general tendency today, quite rightly, is to 
put oneself in the background and release the creative 

1 Andr6 Maurois, Disraeli (Bodley Head, 1949), p. 88. 
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and thought processes of the young through suitable 
activities. In the laboratory type of lesson, the teacher 
naturally recedes still more into the background but th^t 
does not mean he has a soft job. He has to organize the 
history course, to plan the assignments, check the students’ 
and his own graphs, be present all the time in the subject 
room and give whatever help is required, discuss common 
difficulties in the classroom, correct the assignments and 
the monthly test papers and be constantly on the watch. 
He is further to direct children’s activities and lead excur¬ 
sions and expeditions. But the history teacher even under 
the Dalton or any other laboratory plan is not absolved 
from the duty of doing that amount of talking which is 
necessary in rousing a genuine love and enthusiasm for 
the subject. A superstition is growing that the history 
teacher must not talk, but like all superstitions, the sooner 
it disappears the better. 
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HISTORY IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


‘ College activities have stifled the demand for professorial 
teaching; the narrow range of coaching for the Honours Schools 
has discouraged both research and the power to draw broad and 
useful generalizations. It is a mistake to restrict instruction to 
that which would lead to a good class in the schools, and to 
discourage enthusiasm for subjects which might not “ pay *’.*— 
Report of the University Commission of 1852-4 

* The problem and special work of a University is not to 
advance science nor to make discoveries, . . . but to form men’s 
minds religiously, morally and intellectually to discharge whatever 
duties God in His providence shall appoint to them.*— Dr Pusey 

‘ History must be studied for its own sake.’— Bishop Stubbs 

‘ The History School ought to be a training ground for his¬ 
torians. I am of opinion that its organization should be modi¬ 
fied so as to give opportunity for the proper instruction of those 
who intend to take up research or the composition of books.’— 
Professor C. H. Firth 

‘ I believe in the utility of the History School for the good citizen. 
I would remind the researcher that the process of inquiry is not 
an end in itself, and is only useful if controlled by some definite 
scheme.’— Professor H. W. Davies 

C OLLEGES and universities, with honourable excep¬ 
tions here and there, do not fare any better than 
schools in the matter of teaching and organization of the 
history course. The usual method of teaching that is 
followed is lecturing with very few questions to the students 
and generally without the aid of those methods which, we 
have seen, stimulate the powers of thought and judgement 
in the student and make his study at the same time a vital, 
joyful process. It is not an infrequent thing to see a 
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college or university teacher teach history without a map, 
without any reference to the sources, to literature, fiction 
and folk-lore, without any attempt at linking up the facts 
and events studied with present-day problems, and leading 
students to estimate their effect on the future or any effort 
at giving a broad conception of history—in fact, without 
in any way making history a living thing. 

Very little or no attempt is made to study the develop¬ 
ment of human society in its many forms, the prime 
necessities of mankind, man’s basal industries, the slow 
but sure evolution of methods of government, the growth 
of the human spirit and man’s progress towards individual 
freedom along with social organization. All that is 
imbibed is a fatalistic attitude which is embodied in the 
superficial dictum ‘ Histor}' n'peats itself ’ and which views 
migrations, invasions, struggles for temporal power, 
oppressions, exploitations, revolutions and wars as being 
inherent in the* very nature of society. The late Lord 
Birkenhead did a great injustice to humanity itself when 
he said ‘ It is extremely improbable that the experience 
of future ages will differ in any material respect from that 
which has happened since the twilight of the human race / 
This damping doctrine of predestination in history can 
only be the greatest bar to human progress. It is this 
insidious poison that college and university professors 
ought to fight wholeheartedly and lead men’s minds 
forward to a future that shall be free from the limitations 
of the past and shall prove that human nature, in spite of 
sad lapses, has been changing for the better. They should 
encourage students to project themselves into the future 
with a view to its refashioning and reconstruction. Of 
course, all this will involve a vast amount of reading and 
a great deal of searching into new records; but it is 
undoubtedly worth while. The present methods of 
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historical study lead nowhere but to the examination hall 
and merely cultivate a ‘ backward look ’ which is perhaps 
worse than useless. H. G. Wells deplores the fact 
that of ‘ the thousands and thousands of professors and 
hundreds of thousands of students of history working upon 
the records of the past, there is not a single person any¬ 
where who makes a wholetime job of estimating the future 
consequences of new inventions and devices. There is not 
a single Professor of Foresight in the world *. Even if 
sociological studies cannot be given a definite place in the 
history curriculum, there is hardly any doubt that history 
in colleges and universities ought to be studied with a 
social and sociological bias. What is needed in these 
higher centres of learning and culture is that students 
should be encouraged to browse leisurely amidst historical 
and sociological studies and ponder deeply so that the real 
purpose of history is not missed. 

All this perhaps sounds very large and high-flown and 
one has to come back to earth and face the question—^What 
is going on now? The answer is drab lectures that bore 
tremendously and bring on an ennui of spirit. What is 
much worse is also very often in vogue at all stages of 
college education—from the I.A. to the M.A. classes—the 
dictation of notes which the students take down religiously 
and memorize assiduously with the Final examination 
always in view. It is a matter of great regret that in the 
universities questions are often set from the dictated notes, 
thus putting a premium on mere cramming and taking 
away the incentive to hard independent work based on 
the student’s own notes made from his individual study— 
a process that stimulates his selective judgement besides 
developing habits of independent reading and critical 
thinking. It is all the more regrettable as the present 
system of dictation of notes seriously affects, in fact totally 
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blights, the development of the very desirable habit, now 
fast disappearing, of studying standard text-books and 
authors. The bookstalls are literally flooded with an ever 
increasing stream of perfunctorily written notes—the 
vicious Made Easy and Lightning Success, etc., series that 
are mortgaging forever the intellectual future of our 
college and university students. English History Made 
Easy, Roman History Made Easy, Greek History 
Made Easy, Indian History Made Easy are as 
common as blackberries but the writer was sur¬ 
prised the other day to find a copy of Thucydides 
Made Easy for Honours Studentsl Admittedly the student’s 
flesh is weak and his spirit not too strong and naturally 
he follows the line of least resistance and adopts these 
short cuts to temporary success, damaging beyond redemp¬ 
tion his powers of thought, expression and independent 
study. The evil has spread its tentacles into the entire 
student body to such an extent that it is crushing today 
slowly but surely the intellectual bones of our future hope¬ 
fuls, University authorities do at times wake up to the 
grievous enormity of the deadening process but they have 
been too soft to vested interests and have lacked the 
courage of wiping out this evil either by a reform of their 
examination system (the history papers) or by banning the 
publication of these ‘ short cuts ’, if necessary, with the 
help of legislation. Instructions to examiners to discourage 
set answers memorized from these ‘ notes ’ have not 
produced any effect whatsoever. The. evil has reached 
the proportions of a national calamity. We would expect 
college and university teachers to stem the tide and not 
to accelerate its devastating course. The results of the 
unsatisfactory state of the teaching and study of history 
are best seen in the open Competitive Service Examina¬ 
tions. It is within the experience of all examiners of 
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Competitive Service papers how bad the students generally 
are in map drawing—in fact how nebulous their ideas 
are with regard to the geography of India, leave alone 
that of England or Europe. The general run of papers 
is very poor, betraying no signs of advanced and wide 
study or critical thinking. The system of note-dictation 
coupled with the Made Easy series has completely crushed 
the springs of thought and expression, showing up our 
students as so many derelicts on the vast seas of history. 

The remedy lies in pursuing the variety of methods that 
have been advocated for the senior stage in the high 
schools, more adequately stressing the study of standard 
authors, sources, social and economic history, sociology,^ 
historical literature, fiction, comparative history for a 
proper historical perspective and more independent work 
on the part of students in the way of note-making (as 
opposed to note-taking) and embodying the results 
of their study in answers of the essay type to be 
corrected and discussed by the teacher in the weekly 
seminars and tutorial classes, and if that is not 
found possible, at least to be discussed and signed 
by him. The biggest reform of course will, as in the 
sphere of the high school, be in the character of the 
Final Public Examination. Unless there is a radical change 
in the character of the history paper, the evils will continue 
to the great detriment of all concerned. It is a matter 
that has to be taken up in all earnestness by the universities 
if the desired changes arc to be effected without any 
further delay. The present policy of laissez-faire is almost 
tragic. 

The next problem is that of curriculum organization. 

^Handbook of the University of Bombay (1946). The 
Bombay University has introduced sociology in the M.A. course 
for history. 
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The histoF)^ curriculum in all universities and Secondary 
Boards in India, particularly in Bengal, needed a great 
deal of change and has been partially revised in the late 
thirties and early forties but it still lacks a well thought- 
out coherent scheme of historical studies covering the 
various stages of the college or university course. For the 
Intermediate in the arts examination of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, a student had to study English, Greek and Roman 
history^ for two papers, each paper carrying lOO marks, 
i.e. 200 in all (Greek and Roman history formed one 
paper). Since at the Matriculation stage, both Indian 
and English history are compulsory, the rudiments of 
English history need not have been included at the I.A. 
examination. The Dacca Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education changed its curriculum in the 
thirties and prescribed two papers, one on World history 
upto the Renaissance and the other on European history 
from the Renaissance up to the present day. This is 
unsatisfactory^ The second paper on European history 
is unnecessary at this stage as the B.A. course both at 
Calcutta and Dacca Universities provides for it. The 
Dacca Board’s provision of Islamic history (one paper only) 
for the Islamic group and of Indian history with a definite 
commercial bias for the commerce group again represents 
an undesirable tendency towards early specialization before 
an adequate background in general history has been 
established. The Bombay Intermediate history syllabus 
had World history and Indian Public Administration. 
This was also unsatisfactory as Indian Public Administra¬ 
tion forms a part of the Civics course at the Matriculation 
examination in many universities and Secondary Boards. 
It has now dropped Indian Public Administration and 
instituted two papers on World history. The Calcutta 
University re-organized its syllabus for the I.A. in 1943. 
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It has kept the paper on English history and choice has 
been given to the candidates to take a paper either on 
Greek and Roman history or Hindu Colonization (fourth 
century to thirteenth century a.d.) and history of Islam 
outside India (a.d. 622-1092). Unfortunately, this has 
not been a salutary change. The University of Madras 
has two papers on each of the following subjects: (i) 
Ancient history (Greek and Roman); (2) Modern history 
(British history from earliest times to the present day) (3) 
Indian history (from ancient times to the present day).^ 
'This is also not satisfactory. All things considered it would 
be best if a course of World history (first paper) from 
early times to the present day in a broad sweep is combined 
with the study of a special topic of Indian history^ (second 
paper) like ‘ The Chalukyas ’ or ‘ The Rashtrakutas ‘ The 
Palas in Bengal ‘ Indian Colonization ‘ Social and 
Economic iLife in Ancient India \ * The Great Moguls 
etc. Except in Bombay, the history^ course at the Inter¬ 
mediate examination everywhere is spread over two years, 
but Bombay has prescribed it only for the First Year in 
the Intermediate course. This is obviously unsatisfactory. 

The Calcutta University B.A. general course in history 
errs in omitting English history altogether, and over¬ 
weighting European history unnecessarily. There are two 
papers on European history carrying 200 marks and 
one paper on the history of India carrying 100 marks. 
Instead of two papers on European history, there should 

1 In the latest revision of the modern history syllabus {vide 
Fort St, George Gazette, 8 March, 1949) to take effect from the 
Intermediate examination, 1951, an outline sketch of British 
history from 1066-1945 has been prescribed to be so treated as 
to bring out and illustrate the main threads in modern World 
history. The present concentration on the details of British 
history has been avoided and is, as such, a desirable change. 

Madras has also introduced as an alternative a course of 
Islamic history for the Intermediate examination. 
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be one paper beginning from 1453 to the present day to 
be studied in broad outlines, carrying 100 marks. The 
period of European history prescribed by the University 
of Dacca is 1815 to 1919 but this is obviously not at all 
satisfactory. In place of the additional European history 
paper, the Calcutta University course should either have 
a paper on English history from 1485 to the present day 
as the Dacca and Punjab Universities have or there should 
be a paper on some selected period or topic from English 
history such as ‘ The Tudors ‘ The Stuarts ‘ The 
Hanoverians ‘ The Revolutions in Ninclecnth-ccnlury 
England *, ‘ The Growth of Parliamentary Power etc. 
Selected periods and topics are obviously better from the 
point of view of gaining a correct perspective of an age 
or movement than the study of a single representative 
such as Elizabeth, Philip II of Spain, Charles I or Charles 
II, William III, etc., as frequently finds place in the 
university syllabus. The Calcutta University has since 1942 
substituted three alternative courses for the general 
history course, viz. Indo-Islam and World history, 
Islamic history and culture, and Ancient Indian and 
World history. This is not satisfactory, not only because 
these are not as solid as the General Course and might 
easily be regarded as soft options but they tend to disregard 
the claims of modern history altogether. The University 
of Madras has a paper on the constitutional histon^ of 
England from the Tudors up to the present day and two 
other papers on Indian and European history. This is 
satisfactory and should be followed by other universities. 
The University of Bombay has two papers only^ (one on 
the political and constitutional history of England and 
the other on Ancient or Medieval or Modem Indian 
History) while the rest of the universities in India have 
three papers for the B.A. Pass examination. The Bombay 
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provision is inadequate. A uniform practice should be 
followed. 

The B.A. Honours courses in the two universities of 
Bengal differ—the Dacca University has a three years’ 
Honours course as against the tw^o years’ Honours course 
in Calcutta. The honours graduates from the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity are allowed to qualify themselves for the M.A. 
degree by a year of further study while the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity has a full two years’ post-Graduate course for the 
M.A. degree. The result has been the Dacca University 
Honours course includes two additional papers, i.e. eight 
as against six of the Calcutta University and has a greater 
range of subjects for study. As a matter of fact it includes 
tw'o or three subjects prescribed for the M.A. course in 
Calcutta, viz. constitutional history of England from 1485 
to the present day, a select period of English history 1714- 
1914 and the history of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. 
Whether a study of the history of Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria is needeci at this stage is doubtful, particularly if 
a course in World history has been done previously but 
every Honours course for the B.A. degree must include 
a study of the constitutional history of England from 1485 
up to the present day and also a modern period of English 
history instead of overweighting European history and 
special periods or movements thereof as the Calcutta 
University Honours syllabus does (e.g. second, third and 
fifth Honours papers in the general history course in 
Calcutta). The Madras Honours course rightly lays a 
good deal of stress on the whole of English constitutional 
history and the study of Select Documents ranging over 
the entire period. The Dacca Honours course again rightly 
stresses Indian history and has as many as three papers 
on it. Both the universities in Bengal had in their courses 
special periods of either Greek or Roman history to be 
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studied from Original Sources, but the Dacca University 
has recently dropped the special period of Roman history 
from its Honours syllabus and substituted a study of the 
Middle Ages as an alternative to the special period in 
Greek history. This is hardly a salutary change. As a 
useful substitute for Greek history with original sources, 
should be included at any rate, a study of the sources 
of Indian social history from contemporary literature or 
a history of Indian civilization from contemporary sources. 
As it is, the universities in India do not lay sufficient stress 
on the study of original sources and anything that weakens 
this aspect of the historical studies stands self-condemned. 

The Honours and M.A. courses of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity have a good feature which might be considered by 
other universities, for one of the papers, the Honours 
student is given the choice of six themes for writing a 
long essay or thesis, giving evidence of specialized study 
and even research. The M.A. examination may be 
entirely thesis work. This might naturally lead to the 
question—What is the aim or object of the B.A. Honours 
course or the M.A. course in history? Is it intended to 
provide useful citizens for the country’ or advanced students 
who are in a position to carry on research and add to 
human knowledge, or both? A frank answer would 
acknowledge that as at present constituted and conducted, 
it is extremely doubtful whether the Honours or the M.A. 
course in history in this country is calculated to encourage 
either the one or the other. 

The Honours school in India is not so comprehensive 
as the Modern History Honours School at Oxford which 
embraces such allied subjects as economics, economic 
history, political theory and political organization, 
literature in relation to history, one modern language 
like French^ Italian or German for study of sources, etc. 
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It is not possible to train up useful citizens for the modern 
state unless one has, in addition to his knowledge of the 
facts of history, an intimate acquaintance with economics 
and politics, both in their theoretical and practical aspects. 
One may not agree with the economic conception of 
history but it cannot be denied that economic causes and 
conceptions cut across all history, modern or ancient. The 
same way it will be seriously doubted whether anybody 
could call himself an intelligent citizen of the state taking 
an active interest in its problems and activities without a 
proper grounding in political theory and an acquaintance 
with the political organization of different countries. But 
it is quite possible for an Honours student in this country 
to avoid the study of economics and politics and yet 
pass with the highest marks in the history school. There 
should be a rule c^ompelling every Honours student to take 
up economics and politics as his subsidiary or additional 
subjects. The Bombay University alone does this even in 
the case of the Pass students as the history course includes 
both politics and economics. The case is not infrequent 
of an Honours student taking up philosophy, Sanskrit, 
Persian, alternative Vernacular, etc., instead of economics 
which generally includes a paper on political theory and 
organization. This should be definitely stopped and 
provision made for the inclusion of a paper on ‘ unseens ’ 
in Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, German or French which would 
help the student in studying original sources and generally 
guide him in his pursuit of further historical studies. 

This leads to the question as to how far the present 
Honours course in India trains promoters of research. 
The same question has been raised even with regard to 
the Honours school in modem history at Oxford by 
Regius Professors like Freeman, Stubbs, York Powell and 
Firth (1902-1925). The great controversy which arose 
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as early as 1854 in Oxford as to whether the Honours 
history course should encourage the promotion of good 
citizenship or research, goes on till today ^ and every 
Regius Professor in his inaugural address, which is awaited 
with great interest and enthusiasm, deals with this question. 
Firth’s combative inaugural address of 9 November 1904 
attacked the history school on the ground that the course 
was not so organized as to encourage the students to 
proceed to any serious study of history and as a result 
the class lists of the last 120 years showed very few names 
of men who had published historical works of any kind. 
It might give the student a training that might be of some 
value to him in his career as a citizen but it failed to 
provide him with that specialized knowledge and training 
needed for independent research. The papers of the 
candidates betrayed only second-hand knowledge, derived 
either from teachers or books, and the examination was 
no test of the candidates’ power or skill to deal with first¬ 
hand material. In fact in Professor Firth’s opinion the 
training of professional historians ought to be a part of 
the university curriculum and he proposed various changes 
in the examination system and the syllabuses of studies 
with a view to secure these results. It must be admitted 
however that only a few of these changes have been 
accepted or introduced. The Honours school in modern 
history at Oxford still continues to be a training for good 
citizenship and in the opinion of Regius Professors like 
Froude, H. W. Davies (1925-1928), Powicke (1928-47)^ 
the aim of the history school should not be the training 
of the professional researcher, but that of the good citizen. 
Twenty-three college tutors (college tutors have rarely 
seen eye to eye with professors at Oxford) formally 
protested in a pamphlet against Firth’s inaugural address 

1 Oman, How to Write History (Methuen, 1939), p. 230. 
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and pointed out that the modern history school at Oxford 
could not be accused of giving no training in the research 
type of work or in the handling of first-hand material as 
the history school had bred as many as thirty-five eminent 
historians who had written valuable books. That was in 
1904; the number of professional historians bred by the 
history school has considerably increased since then. The 
tutors clinched the matter by saying ‘ The University 
would be false to a paramount national duty if it substituted 
for a liberal education through history a system and a 
curriculum beneficial only to a very small minority.’ ^ 
That is an opinion with which, as we have seen, even 
many eminent professors agree. 

Attempts were made by Freeman, York Powell and Firth 
in their rcspective periods as Regius Professors to start a 
post-graduate class of research workers under their direct 
control but the experiment failed every time due to the 
diversity of the intellectual interests of the students and the 
specialized knowledge of the professor or professors 
confined to some period or century only. It is as unreason¬ 
able as unwise to expect the interests of the students to be 
identical with those of the professor and there is yet to 
be born the professor who could alone guide research along 
the many different lines of inquiry (covering different 
periods and centuries) that appeal to researchers. That 
would explain the difficulties of training students in 
research by any single professor, however eminent, 
though his published works are a very good model for 
them to follow. The inevitable result has been the failure 
of such classes and the students have been left to train 
themselves in the preliminaries of research under the 
guidance of specialists in their particular topics, whether 
at home or abroad, to gain the Baccalaureate of Letters 

^ Quoted in Sir Charles Oman’s How to Write History, p. 253. 
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at Oxford. The University of London has, not very long 
ago, instituted the degree of Ph.D. for training in prelimi'- 
nary research work but has not been able to organize a 
‘ research class ’ for the same reasons. This is almost 
impossible in India as most of the universities have only 
one professor of history. It is, however, hoped that the 
recent move of some Indian universities to create ‘ Reader- 
ships ’ will help in stimulating research. 

But apart from the Baccalaureate of Letters, there is a 
good deal of truth in the contention of the Oxford tutors 
that the Honours school in history, though it primarily 
trains and should train one for good citizenship, does also 
provide a training in handling original material and to 
that extent, an apprenticeship in the preliminaries of 
historical research. This is as it should be and the Indian 
universities should take immediate steps and correct their 
deficiencies in this respect. 

The present chapter might profitably conclude with a 
few suggestions for providing elements in the B.A. Honours 
and the M.A. courses of our Indian universities calculated 
to foster research. Candidates may be allowed to drop 
one of the normal papers and substitute a thesis in its 
place. Stress should also be laid on the mastery of 
languages other than English and the Vernacular. For 
carrying on any kind of research in Indian history, know¬ 
ledge of some of these languages, e.g. Sanskrit (Vedic and 
Classical), Bramhi, Pali, Persian, French and German is 
imperative. The Honours candidate, should be able to 
do ‘ unseens ’ in at least one or two of these. Papers on 
‘ unseens ’ should form an integral portion of the normal 
B.A. Honours and M.A. curricula. The study of original 
sources should be invariably stressed. Literature bearing 
on history should be emphasized and if necessary, asterisk- 
marked questions should be set on literature, fiction and 
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drama so far as they relate to history. These may un¬ 
questionably start the student on the path of research 
without in any way decreasing the value of the liberal 
education that he receives through history. 
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HISTORY 

Class IV (Age-group 9) 

{a) The Adibasis of Indi 

{b) Civilization of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 

(c) Coming of the Aryans—^Life in Vcdic times— 
Contribution of the Rishis. 

(d) Life in the Epic Age—The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. 

(^) The Buddha and his message to the world. 

(/) Chandragupta and Chanakya. 

(g) Asoka, world’s greatest Emperor. 

(A) India’s contact with the outside world and contri¬ 
bution of ancient India to world civilization. 

(i) Jesus Christ and the Bible. 

(;) Chandragupta II and Kalidas—Life at Ujjain— 
Fa Hian’s Account. Age of India’s Glory. 

(A) Harshavardhana—Hiuen Tsang’s account of Indian 
life and culture. The story of Nalanda. 

(/) The Prophet of Islam and his Teaching. 

(m) Dharmapal, Ballalsen and Lakshmansen. Life in 
Bengal during the period. 

(n) Raziyah Sultana^ Ala-ud-din Khilji, and Muham¬ 
mad Tughlak. Indian Architecture during this period. 

(o) Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya. Life of Husain Shah 
and the common people during his regime. 

(p) Babur and the fall of the Delhi Sultanate. 

(g) Krishnaraya Deva of Vijayanagar. 
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Class V (Age-group lo) 

{a) Sher Shah. 

(b) Akbar—the greatness of his reign. Its message. 

(r) Rana Pratap and his struggle for freedom. 

(d) Chand Roy, Isa Khan, Kedar Roy and Pratapa- 
ditya of Bengal. 

(£) Shah Jahan—the magnificence of his reign. 

(/) Surdas and Tulsidas, the poets. 

(^) Aurangzeb and the decline of the Mogul Empire. 

(k) Shivaji and the rise of the Maratha power. 

({) Life of the people during Mogul times. 

(;) European traders—Story of the weaving industry of 
Bengal. 

(k) Siraj-ud-daulla, the last independent ruler of 
Bengal. 

( l ) Warren Hastings. 

(m) The great Famine of Bengal (1770) and the 
Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis. 

(n) Haidar Ali and Tipoo—their struggle for freedom. 

(o) Ranjit Singh, the lion of the Punjab. 

(p) The story of 1857—the first struggle for India’s 
Independence. The Queen’s Proclamation. 

(q) Rise of the Indian National Congress and its fight 
for freedom. Partition of Bengal and the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment. Gandhiji and Netaji Subhas Bose—message of their 
lives. 

This is a suggested syllabus for Bengal. Items in local 
history will naturally vary with different States. 

NOTE 

(i) The text-books should be written in very simple 
language mainly emphasizing the landmarks in Indian 
history and the life of the people without encumbering 
children with too many dates, etc. The gaps in time 
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should be filled in by the writer in a few sentences so 
that the events to be studied may not appear to be isolated. 

(ii) Sense of time should be developed as far as pos¬ 
sible, at this stage, with the help of Lines of Time and 
other types of pictorial Time Charts. 

(iii) The teaching of history should be concretized by 
frequent visits to historical relics, museums that may be 
in the locality, by dramatization and visual aids like pic¬ 
tures and actual construction by pupils of forts, weapons,, 
battle-plans, costumes, etc., etc., of historical periods. 
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SPECIMEN TEST ON ONE MONTH^S 
ASSIGNMENT 

Test^ for class (twelve- and thirteen-years old) 
studying Indian history (1525-1658) 

I. Comment on the following: 

(a) ‘ O God, in every temple I see those who sec 
Thee, and in every tongue that is spoken Thou art praised 
. . . Awhile I frequent the Christian Cloister, anon the 
Mosque; but Thee only I seek from fane to fane.’ (Am- 
i-Akbari.) 

(b) ‘Now for the disposition of that King, it ever 
seemed to me to be a compound of extremes.* (Terry 
on Jahangir.) 

(c) ‘I have not the slightest wish to take any part 
in the government of this deceitful, unstable world. My 
only desire is that I may make the pilgrimage to the 
temple of God. But it behoves dutiful sons to rescue their 
father from the presumption and conceit of that apostate.’ 
(Aurangzeb to Murad, 1658.) 

(d) ‘The tyranny of the local Governors w'as often 
so excessive as to deprive the peasant and artisan of the 
necessaries of life and leave them to die of misery and 
exhaustion. 

‘ The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the 
enormous charges required to maintain the splendour of 

The class was divided into two groups A and B according to 
differences in capacity. Group A was more intelligent and was 
asked to consult a source book of Indian history. 
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a numerous court and to pay a large army maintained for 
the purpose of keeping the people in subjection. No 
adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of the 
people. The cudgel and the whip compel them to inces¬ 
sant labour for the benefit of others; driven to despair 
by every kind of cruel treatment, their revolt or flight is 
only prevented by the presence of a military force.’ 
(Bernier on the administration of Shah Jahan.) 

2. Explain with battle-plans Babur’s victories at Pani- 
pat and Kanua. 

3. Who was greater, Sher Shah or Akbar? 

4. How far had the European nations settled in India 
by 1658? Which amongst them was heading for supremacy 
and for what reasons? 

5. ‘ The administration of the country was less efficient 
than in the time of Akbar.’ (Sir Thomas Roe) 

Show in what respects Jahangir’s administration compar¬ 
ed unfavourably with Akbar’s. What was the result of this 
inefficient administration? 

6. ‘ The glory of Jahangir’s reign lay in the achieve¬ 
ments of Khurram.’ What were those achievements and 
how did they affect the relations between father and son? 

7. ‘ Shah Jahan’s intolerance was soon to be copied 
and intensified with disastrous results.’ Discuss. 

8. Write notes on the following: 

Din Ilahi, Todar Mai, Abul Fazl, Sir Thomas Roe, Nur 
Jahan, Mahabat Khan, Dara, Aurangzeb. 

Questions i, 2, 3, 5 and 7 were answered by Group A. 

Questions 2, 4, 5, 6 and 8 were answered by Group B. 
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